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PREFACE 

S ister NIVEDITA, to wbom the present work was 
first entrusted, needs no introductioTi to Western or 
to Indian readers, A most sincere discipk* of Swami 
Vivekananda, who was himself a follower of the great 
Raxnaknshna, she brought to the study of Indian life and 
literature a sound knowledge of Western educational and 
social science, and an unsurpassed enthusiasm of devotion 
to the peoples and the ideals of her adopted countty. Her 
chief works are 7 'Ar fVti of Indian Ltfe^ almost the only fair 
account of Hindu society written in English, and Kali the 
Mot/ur, where also for the first time the profound tender’ 
ness and terror of the Indian Alother-cult arc presented to 
Western readers in such a Toanner as to reveal its true relU 
giousand social significance, Through thefiebooks Nivedita 
became not merely an interpreter of India to Europe, but 
even more, the inspiration of a nmrrace of Indian students, 
no longer anxious to be Anglicized, but convinced that all 
real progress, as distinct from mere political controversy, 
must be based on natiunal ideals, upon intentions already 
clearly expressed In religion and art. 

Sister Nivedita*s untimely death in 1911 has made it 
necessary that the present work should be completed by 
another hand. The following parts of the text as here 
printed are due to Sister Nivedita: Mythology of the 
Indo-.Aryan races (pp. 1—5); pp, 14-22 of the Introduction 
to the Rama^'ana; the w'hole of the Mahabharata {except 
pp. 186-190) I part of the section on Shiva {pp, 291-295); 
the comment on Kaclia and Devayanf (pp, 339-342J; 
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and the Story of Dliruva. Shani, Star-Pictures, etc. 
(pp. 378-38S). The present writer is responsible for all 
else—rather more than two-thirds of the whole. 

The illustrations are reproduced from water-colour draw¬ 
ings executed spedaliy for this book by Indian artists under 
the supervision of Mr. Abanindro Nath Tagore, C.I.E., 
Vicc-Princtpal of the Calcutta School of Art, who has 
himsdf contributed some of the pictures. 

The stories have thus the advantage, unique in die 
present scries, of illustration by artists to whom they have 
been familiar from childhood, and who are thus well able 
to suggest their appropriate spiritual and material environ- 
ment. 

It may be well to explain briefly the principle on which 
these myths and l^ends have been selected and arranged, 

Mv aim has been to relate in a manner as dose to the 

* 

original as possible, but usually much condensed, such of 
the myths as are more or less familiar to every educated 
Indian, with whom I include all those illiterate but wise 
peasants and women whose knowledge of the Pumnas has 
been gained by listening to recitations or reading, by 
visiting temples (where the stories are illustrated in 
sculpture), or from folk-songs or mystery-plays. The 
stories related here, moreover, include very much of 
which a knowledge is absolutely essentia] for every 
foreigner who proposes in any way to co-operate with the 
Indian people for the attainment of their desired ends— 
nowhere more clearly formulated than in m)thology and art. 
Amongst these are, I hoijc, to be included not only such 
avowed lovers of Indian ideals as was Nivedita hersdf, 


Prdace 

but also civil servants and missionaries. The Indian 
myths here retold include almost all those which are 
oommoaly illustrated in Indian scul^ure and painting. 
Finally, they include much that must very soon be 
recognised as belonging not only to India, but to the 
whole world; T feel that this Is above all true of the 
Ramayana. which is surely the best tale of chivalry and 
truth and the love of creatures that ever was written. 


ANANDA iL COOMARASWAMV 
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CHAPTER I: MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
INDO-ARYAN RACES 
The Study of Mythology 

I N the early' history of man Asia formodi a vast bneeding- 
ground of civilization of which countries like Egypt, 
Arabia, Greece, India, and China were the extremities* 
Egypt and Arabia were destined later, from theit 
geographical positions, to be overrun and stiffer destruc¬ 
tion of their culture. Greece and pre-eminently India 
formed what may be called cuh-dtsac* Here, as if up the 
long shores of some hidden creelt, would be forced the 
tidal wave of one epoch after another, each leaving on the 
coast a tide-mark that perhaps none of its successors would 
be able cmirely to cover* Hence, in India, we may hope 
to discover means of studying, as nowhere else in the 
world, the succession of epochs in culture. 

Civilization develops by new conjunctions of tribes 
and races, each with its individual outlook, the result of 
that distinctive body of custom which has imposed itself 
upon diem through the geographical conditions of what¬ 
ever region formed their cradle-land and sdiool. Western 
Asia is one of the central areas of the world. Here by 
the very necessities of the configuration the great high¬ 
ways from North to South and East (o West meet, and 
mercantile cities—points of barter and exchange—will 
grow up at the crossways. Equally obvious is it that 
India and the remote parts of the Nile Valley will form 
seats of occupation and production. Here race upon race 
will settle and combine. Here agricultural nations will 
grow up. Here civilization will accumulate* And here 
we may look to see the gradual elaboration of schemes of 
thought which will not only bear their own history 
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stamped upon them, but will in their turn become causes 
and sources of dynamic influence upon the world outside, 
Ic is not impossible to recover the story of the ideas 
which tlie Nile people have contributed to the world as we 
know it, 6utthose people thcm 5 e]ves, soweareinformed, 
have frietrievably relaxed their hold upon thetr own past. 
Between them and it there is only broken continuity, a lapse 
of time that represents no process of cause and elTect; but 
rather a perpetual interruption of such a series; for a 
single generation enamoured of foreign ways is almost 
enough in history to risk the whole continuity of civillza, 
tion and learning. Ages of accumulation are entrusted to 
the frail bark of each passing epoch by the hand of the past, 
desiring to make over its treasures to the use of the future. 
It takes a certain smbbomness, a doggedness of loyalty, 
even a modicum of unreasonable conservatism maybe, to 
lose nothing in the long march of the ages; and, even 
when confronted with great empires, with a sudden exten-, 
sion of the idea of culture, or with the supreme temptation 
of a new religion, to hold fast what we have, adding to it 
only as much as we can healthfully and manfully carry. 

TVrtf Genws of India 

Yet this attitude is the critenon of a strong nadcnal 
genius, and in India, since the beginning of her history, ic 
has been steadily maintained. Never averse to a new idea, 
no matter what its origin, India has never failed to put 
each on its trial. Avid of new thought, but jealously 
reluctant to accept new custom or to essay new expression, 
she has been slowly constructive, unfalteringly synthetic, 
from the earliest days to the present time. 

The fault of Indian conservatism, indeed, has been its 
tendency to perpetuate differences without assimilation, 
a 


The Motives of Religion 

TKere has always been room for a stronger race* with its 
own equipment of custom and ideals, to settle down in the 
interstices of the Brahmanical civilization, iminfluenced 
and xininduencing. To this day Calcutta and Bombay 
have their various quarters—Chinese^ Burmese, and wiiat 
not—not one of which contributes to, or receives from, the 
civic life in the midst of which it is set. To this day 
the Baniya of In<lia is the Pheenix or Phcenician, perhaps 
of an older world. But this unmixingness has not been 
uniform. The personality of Buddha was the source of 
an impulse of religion to China and half a dozen minor 
nations. The Gupta empire represents an epoch in which 
foreign guests and foreign cultures were as highly welcomed 
and appreciated in lodia as to-day in Hurope and America. 
And finally only the rise of Islam was effective in 
ending these long ages of intercourse which have left 
their traces in the faith and thought of the Indian people. 

The Motives of Religion 

Hinduism is, in fact, an immense synthesis, deriving its 
elements from a hundred different directions, and incor¬ 
porating every conceivable motive of religion. The 
motives of religion are manifold, £arth-worsbi[^ sun- 
woisbip, nature-worship, sky-worship, honour paid to 
heroes and ancestors:, mother-worship, father-worship, 
prayers for the dead, the mystic association of certain 
plants and animals; all these and more arc included within 
Hinduism. And each marks some single age of the past, 
with its characteristic conjunction or invasion of races 
formerly alien to one another. They are all welded to¬ 
gether now to form a great whole. But still by visits to 
outlying shrines, by the study of the literature of certain 
debate periods, and by careful following up of the special 
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^rcada, it is possible to determlrie what were some of the 
inilucnoes that Imvc entered into its making; 

Now and again in history a great systcnmiiing impulse 
has striven to cast ail or piart of recognized belief into the 
form of an organic whole. Such attempts have been made 
with more or kss success in the compilation of books known 
as the Purditas, in the epic poem (ailed the Rdmdyana, 
and most perfectlj' of all in the Mahdbhdmta. Each of 
these tak^ some ancient norm which has been perhaps 
for i^turies tmnsmitted by memory, and sets it down in 
writing, inodifying it and adding to it in such ways as 
bring it, in the author’s eyes, up to date. 

T'Atf MfzhdbHdrato. 

The Mahabhiiaia is the result of the greatest of the 
efforts thus made to conserve in a collected form all the 
ancient beliefs and traditions of the race. The name 
Mahabh^ta itself shows that the movement which cuk 
minat^ in the compilation of this great work had behind 
it a vivid consciousness of the unity of the Bharata or 
Indian people. For this reason one finds In this work a 
great effort made to present a complete embodiment of the 
ideals to be found in the social organism, religion, ancient 
history, mythology, and ethics of the Indian people. 

Hence if we want to follow Indian mythology from its 
dim beginnings to its perfect maturity through all its 
multiform intermediate phases wc cannot have a better 
guide than the Mahabhamta- For in India mythology ig 
rmt a mere subject of antiquarian research and disquisition ■ 
here It strll permeates the whole life of the people as a 
controlling infiu^ce. And k is the living my-thology 
which, passing through the stages of representation of 
successive cosnuc process and assuming definite shape 


The Mahabharata 

thereafter, has become a powerful factor En the everyday 
life of the people—it is this living mythology that has 
found place in the Mahabharata, 

It should be understood that It is the mythology which 
has left Its clearest impress in the Mahabharata that has 
attained a fully developed form, and exercised a potent 
influence on Indian society. Other myths have for a time 
appeared in a vague nebular form and then vanished like 
smoke, leaving little truce behind; they have not assumed 
any concrete forms in the memory of the race. Thus it is 
that we find a popular saying prevalent in Bengal that 
“Whatever is not in the hlahabharata is not to be found 
in the land of Bharata [India],*’ In the Mahabh&rata we 
find on the one hand the primal forms of mythology, and 
on the other its fully developed forms also. We find in 
this creation of the Indian mind a complete revelation of 
that mind. 

In the infancy of the human mind men used to mix up 
their own fancies and feelings with the ways of bird and 
beastt the various phenomena of land and water, and the 
movements of sun and moon and stars and planets, and 
viewed the whole universe in this humanJfied form. In 
later times, when man had attained the greatest importance 
in the eyes of man, the giory of stellar worlds pal^ before 
human greatness. 

In this book we have dealt with both these stages of 
mythology, the initial as well as the final. On the one 
hand, we have given some glimpses of the primal form* 
which mythology assumed after passing through the hazy 
indefiniteness of primitive ages. On the other, we have 
related more fully the stories of the age when mythology 
had reached its maturity. 
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CHAPTER II : THE RAMAYANA 

Sources 



He was* no doubt, a Brahman by birth, and ciosdy 


Y connected with the kings of Ayodhya, He col¬ 
lected songs and legends of Rama (^terwards called 
R 4 ma-Chandra, in distinction from Parashu-RSma); and 
very probably some additions were made to his work at 
a later time, particularly the U^Cam Kandm. He is said 
to have invented the skioka metre, and the language and 
style of Indian epic poetry owe their definite form to him. 
According to the Ram ay ana, he was a contemporary of 
RSma, and sheltered Slt 4 during her years of lonely exile, 
and taught the Ram ay ana to her sons Kusa and Lava. 
The material of the Ramayana, in its simplest form, 
the story of the recovery of a ravished bride, is not unlike 
that of another great epic, the liietd of Homer. It is not 
likely, however, although the view has been suggested, 
that the Ittad derives from the Ramayana; it is more prob* 
able that both epics go back to common legendary sourres 
older than [ooo years b,c. 

The story of Rama is told in one of the ydtQka$^ which 
may be regarded as a shorter version, one of many then 
current. Probably at some dme during the last centuries 
preceding Christ the current versions of Rama's saga 
were taken up by the Brahman poet, and formed into 
one story with a clear and coherent plot; while its com. 
plete form, with the added Uti&ra Kanda, may be as late 
as AJ). 400, As a whole, the poem in its last redac¬ 
tion seems to belong essentially to the earlier phase of the 
Hindu renaissance, and it reflects a culture very similar to 
that which is visibly depicted in the Ajanta frescoes (first 
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to seventh century ; but of course the essential sub- 
Jcct-matter is much more ancient. The version given in 
the present volume amounts to about one-twentieth of the 
whole Ramiiyana, It is a condensed translation, in which 
all the most essential matters are included; while no 
episode or figure of speech has been added for which the 
original docs not afford authority. 

Ethic of the Rdmaya7ia 

Not the least significant feature of ValmJki's epic lies 
in its remarkable presentation of two ideal societies: an 
ideal good and an Ideal evil. He abstracts, as k were, 
from human life an almost pure morality anfl an almost 
pure immorality, tempered by only so much of the oppo. 
site virtue as the plot necessitates. He thus throws into 
the strongest relief the contrast of good and evil, as these 
values presented themselves to the shapers of Hindu 
society. For Jt should be understood that not merely the 
lawgivers, like Manu, but also the poets of ancient India, 
conceived of their own literary art, not as an end In itself, 
but entirely as a means to an end—and that end, the 
nearest possible realization of an ideal society. The poets 
were practical sociologists, using the great power of their 
art d^iberately to mould the development of human 
institutions and to lay down ideals for all classes of men. 
The poet is, in fact, a philosopher, in theNietzschean sense 
of one who stands behind and directs the evolution of a 
desired type. Results have proved the wi^om of the 
chosen means; for if Hindu society has ever as a whole 
approached the ideal or ideals which have been the guiding 
force in its development, it is through hero-worship. The 
Frrfks, bdeed, belonged essentially to the learned; but 
the epics have been translated bto every vemacul^ by 
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poets, such as Tulsi Das and Kamban. ranking In power 
with Valmiki himself. The material of the epics, more¬ 
over, as also of many of the Pitmnas, has been made 
familiar not only to the literate, but also to all the un¬ 
lettered, not excepting women, by constant recitation, and 
also by means of the drama. In folk-song, and in paint¬ 
ing, Until quite modem times no Hindu boy or girl 
grew up unlamiliar with the story of the Ramayana; and 
their highest aspiration was to be like Rama or Slt^ 

Tke Mythiml Origin ofCasU 
It is in \hs: RdmiyaKo.., and in the Laws of Manu (j. 5®® b-c.) 
that we find the chief account of the Ideal Hindu system 
of Colour (caste). The mythical origin of Colour, 
according to Manu. is as follows: Brahmans are sprung 
from the mouth. Kshatriyas from the arm, Vaishyas from 
the thigh, and Shiidras from the foot of Brahma, This 
myth is true in an allegorical senses it is used more 
literally to give divine sanction to the whole system. But 
it must not be supposed that Manu or Valmiki describes a 
state of society actually existing at any one time all over 
India. The history of Hindu society might much rather 
be written in terms of the degree of approach towards or 
diveigence from the systems of the Utopists, Valmiki and 
Manu. How powerful their influence still is, compared 
even with the force of custom, appears In the fact that it 
is ac the present day the aim of many reformers by 
no means to abolish the caste system, but gradually to 
unite the sub-castes until none but the four main Colours 
remain as effective social divisions. 

This development, combined with some provision for the 
transf nmoc from one caste to another of those who are 
able and willing to adopt the traditions and accept the 
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disetpHne of a higher Colour, is what the present writer 
would also desire. Transference of caste, or the acquiring 
of Colouft is continually going on even now, by the absorp> 
tion of aboriginal tribes into the Hindu system; but 
stones like those of Viahviinitra illustrate the immense 
theoretical difficulty of such promotions. Against this 
cictreme exclusiveness many protests have arisen in India, 
the most notable being that of Buddha, who, so far from ac¬ 
cepting the divine right of a Brahman by birth, taught that— 
f/ot by birth tmt b^c&m* a Brdhtnan ; 

By his actions atone one becomes a Brahman, 

The strength of the hereditary principle has always pre¬ 
vailed against such reactions, and the moat that reformers 
have actually accomplished is to create new caste groups. 

ydlmfk^s Ideal Society 

Let us now examine very briefly the nature ofValmlfci's ideal 
society. From the first we are impressed w'itb its complexity 
and with the high degree of differentiation of the inter¬ 
dependent parts of which it Is constituted. It is founded 
on the conception of gradation of rank, but that rank is 
dependent, not upon wealth, but upon mental qualities 
only. The doctrine of reincarnation is taken for granted; 
and the conception of iarma (that the fruit of actions 
b^rs inevitable fruit in another life) being combined with 
this, the theory logically followed that rank must be 
determined solely by heredity. He who deserved to be 
bom as a Brahman was bom as a Brahman, and he who 
deserved to be bom as a Shudra was bom as a Shudra. 
This is the theory w'hich finds practical expression in the 
caste system, or, as it is known to Indians, the system of 
“Colour** {mma}. in modem vernacular, “birth" (jali). 
Fundamentally, there arc four Colours: Btihinans, the 
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priests and philosophers; Kshatriyas, the ruSing and 
knightly class; Vaishjras, traders and agriculturists; 
and Shudras—servants of the other three, who alone 
are “twice-bom," that is, receive priestly initiation in 
early manhood. Besides these, there are recognized a 
vast number of subdivisions of the four main classes, 
arising theoretically by intermarriage, and distinguishable 
in practice as occupation-castes. 

For each Colour Hindu theory recognizes an appropriate 
duty and morality {efAarma ); to follow any but the “ <nert^ 
dAarma"* of a man’s caste constituted a most disastrous 
sin, meriting condign punishment. In this conception 
of oatn-Marma there appears at once the profound dis* 
tinction of Hindu from all absolutist moralities, such as 
the Mosaic or Buddhist. To take one concrete example, 
the Mosaic Decalogue lays down the commandment, 
“Thou shall not kill,” and this commandment is 
nominally binding equally upon the philosopher, the 
soldier, and the merchant—a somewhat illogical position. 
But Hinduism, permeated though it be by the doctrine 
of oAttfuay harmlessness, does not attempt to enforce 
it upon the Kshafcriyas or Shudras: It is the hermit and 
philosopher above all who must not kill or hurt any 
living thing, while the knight who shrank, in time of 
need, from slaying men or animals would not be praise¬ 
worthy as a humanitarian, but blameworthy as one who 
n^lecied to follow his own-morality. This very question 
is raised in the Ramayana, when Sita suggests to R^a 
that, as they are now dwelling in the forests, the resort of 
hermits, they should adopt the morality, and refrain 
from slaying, not merely beasts, but even the roAshns^; ‘ 

^ ltkI asut^ mjc demaoi luikl d^riJi 

Ml nr with mm ftiid fodt^ 

to 
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but Rama replies that be is bound both by knightly duty 
and by promise to protect the hermits, and that he must 
obey the ordinance of chivalry. 

In its extreme form this doctrine of own-morality is re- 
presented as having been fully realized in practice only in 
the golden age, when none but Brahmans practised 3sce< 
ticlsm, or attained to Perfect Enlightenment: In the second 
age the Br^mans and Kshatriyas were equally powerful, 
and it is said chat in this age Manu composed the 
sMstras (law-books) setting forth the duties of the four 
varttas; in the third age the Vaishyas also practised 
austeriti^; and in the fourth even the Shudras engaged 
in austere penances. Thus the four ages represent a pro. 
gressive deterioration from an ideal theocracy to a com¬ 
plete democracy. In the lime of Rama the beginning of 
the fourth age is already foreshadowed by the one Shudra 
who became and was slain by RAma* not so much 

as a punishment as to avoid the consequential disturbance 
of society, already manifested in the untimely death of a 
Brahman boy. 

In an aristocratic society such as Valmiki contemplate 
the severity of social discipline increases toward the 
summit: those who have the greatest power must practise 
the greatest self-restrainU partly because m^Usst ohligt,, 
partly because such austere discipline is the necessary 
condition without w*hich power would rapidly melt away. 
It is needful to remember this essential character of a true 
aristocratic society, if we are to understand some of the 
most significant, and to the democrat and individualist 
the most incomprehensible and indefensible^ episodes of 
the Rimaj’ana, Upon the Kshatrij’a, and above all upon 
the king, devolves the duty of maintaining dharma; 
therefore he must not only protect men and gods gainst 
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violence, as b 7 slaying the rakshasas. but must himself for 
the sake of example conform to the mles of accepted 
morality, even when these rules have for him no personal 
signific^cc whatever, 1 1 is thus that Rama repudiates Slta 
twice, though all the lime perfectly satisfied in his own mind 
of her complete faithfulness. TTiia repudiation of Sit5 
forms the most dramaticand remarkable feature of the whole 
story. Rama and Sita are brought together after a year's 
separation, and at the close of a long and arduous conflict; 
this moment, where modem sentiment would demand a 
happy ending,’' is made the supreme test of character 
for both, and the final tragedy is only postponed by the 
appearance of the gods and Justification of 5ita by ordeal, 
fn these tragic episodes, forming the culminating moral 
crisis in the lives of both Rama and Slta, Valmiki is com¬ 
pletely and equally justified as a teacher and as an artist. 
Valmiki’s ideal society is almost free from sin, whereby he 
is the better enabled to exhibit the far-reaching effecEs of 
the ill-doing of single individuals and of only faults. Even 
Kaikeyl is not made ignoble; she is only very young and 
blind and wilful; but the whole tragedy of Rama's life and 
the fulfilment of the purposes of the high gods follows on 
her wrongdoing. 

Overagainst this human world of the silver age is drawn the 
sinful and inhuman world of the rikshasas, where greed and 
lust and violence and deceit replace generosity and self- 
restraint and gentleness and truth. But these evil passions 
are outwardly directed against men and gods and all those 
who are, for the rakshasas, aliens: amongst themselves there 
are filial affection and the uttermost of wifely devotion, there 
are indom itable courage and the truest loyal ty. The ci ty of 
the rikshasas is pre-eminently fair, built by Vtshvakarman 
himself; they practise all the arts; they wership the gods, 
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and by austerity and penance win great gifts of them: in 
a woM, they flounsb like the bay-trect and if they are 
evil* at least they are not ignoble. Amongst them are 
found some, like Vibhishana* not evil at all. After alt, 
then, these rakshasas are not inhuman at aJt, but their 
estate is an image of the unrighteous, aspect of 

human society — an allegory which wc should all under* 
stand were it presented to us to-day for the first time, 
like the Penguins of Anatole France. 

The Siory 

The siege of Lanka Is told in the original at great length 
and with ^tesque humour. But its violence is redeemed 
by many incidents of chlvalric tenderness and loyalty. 
Ravana* once sUin, is thought of by Rama as a friend; 
Mandodarl grieves for him as Sita herself might gprieve 
for Rama. The story is full of marvels, but the magie 
element has often a profound significance and is no merely 
fanciful embroidery. Ail the great powers possessed by 
the protagonists of one side or the other are represented 
as won by self-restraint and mental concentration, not as 
the fruit of any talisman fortuitously acquired. Thus the 
conflict becomes, in the last resort, essentially a conflict of 
character with character. Take again Uie of the 
magic weapons, informed with the power of irresistible 
spells. Hanuman is struck down and paralysed with one 
of these, but no sooner are physical bonds added to the 
mental fotec than he is free. Here, surely, is clear 
evidence of an apprehension of the principle that to fortify 
with violence the power of wisdom is inevitably an unsuc¬ 
cessful policy. 

In such ways the significance of Valmiki’s Ramayana 
becomes apparent to those who read or re-read it attentively, 
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and its tasting' influence on Indian life and character ideals 
becomes easily understandable* It is hardly possible to 
turn aside from this aspect of the myth of Rama and Slta 
without expressing profound regret that this great means 
of education should have been eliminated from modern 
educational systems in India—in the name of rdigious 
neutrality. For it would scarcely be going too far to say 
that no one unfamiHar with the story of Rama and S Tt-i 
can be in any real sense a citizen of India, nor acquainted 
widi morality as the greatest of Indiau teachers conceived 
it Perhaps one might go further and say that no one 
unfamiliar with the story of R^a and Sita can be a true 
ddzea of the world. 

The Rdmdyana as Animal Epos 
Here and there throughout ±e world we come upon 
whispers and echoes of the great animal epos of 
primitive man. As a whole it no longer exists; it is no 
longer even recoverable. It can only be guessed at 
and inferred from a hint here, a fragment there. But 
nowhere in the modem world is the material for its 
restoration so abundant as in India. To this day in the 
Indian imagination there is a unique sympathy with 
animal expression. Man or boy, gentle and simple alike, 
telling some story of mouse or squirrel, will bring the tale 
to a dimax with the very cries and movements of the 
creature he has watched. It is assumed insdnerively that 
at least the fundamental feelings, if not the thoughts, of 
furred and feathered folk are even as our own. And it is 
here, surely, in this swift interpretation, in this deep 
intuition of kinship, that we find the real traces of the 
temper that went to the making long ago of Buddhism 
and jainism, the gentle faiths. 
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The [ndbn people are human, and cruelty occura amongst 
them occasionally. Tlie fact that it is comparatively rare 
is proved by the familiarity and fearlessness of all the 
smaller birds and beasts. But in this unconscious atti¬ 
tude of the Indian imagination, in its mimicry and quick 
perception of the half fun, half pathos of the dumb 
creation, we have an actual inhentanoe from the child¬ 
hood of the world, from that early play time of man 
tn w'hich the four-footed things were his brethren and 
companions. 

This whimsical spirit, this merry sense of kindred, speaks 
to us throughout the Buddhist Birth-Stories as 

a similar feeling does in i^sop’s Fables or in the tales of 
Uncle Remus. The yMtakas, it is true, deal with nninial 
life as the vehicle of a high philosophy and a noble 
romance, instead of merely making it illustrate shrewd 
proverbs or poitii homely wit. The love of Buddha and 
Ya&hodara formed the poetic legend of its age, and there 
was nothing incongruous to the mind of the period in 
making birds and beasts frequent actors in its drama. 
Swans are the preachers of gospels in the courts of kings. 
The herds of deer, like men, have amongst them chiefs 
and aristocrats, who will lay down their lives for chose 
that follow them. Yet already, even here, we see the 
clear Aryan mind at work, reducing to order and distinct¬ 
ness the tangled threads of a far older body of thought. 
Out of that older substance are bom the tendencies that 
will again and again come to the surface in the great theo¬ 
logical systems of later rimes. Of it were shaped the 
heroes, such as Hanuman and Ganida, who step down into 
the more modem arena at every new formularion of the 
Hindu idea, like figures already familiar, to join in its 
action. 
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What we miss through all the poetiy of this gradual 
Aryanizing is the element of awe—for this, though pre¬ 
sent, is perpetually growing less. The Aryan mind is 
essentially an organizing mind, always increasingly 
scientific, increasingly rational in its outlook upon things. 
The colour and caprice that make early mythologies so 
rich in stimulus for the imagination are almost always 
the contribution of older and more childlike races. To 
humanity, in its first moming'hours, there seemed to he 
in the animal something of the divine. Its inarticulate* 
ness, not then so far removed from man's own speech, 
constituted an oracle. Its hidden ways of life and sudden 
flashings forth upon the path were supernatural. The dim 
intelligence that looked out from between its eyes seemed 
like a Jatge benevolence, not to be compassed or fathomed 
by mortal thought. And who could tell w'hat was the 
store of wisdom garnered behind the little old face of the 
grey ape out of the forest* or hoarded by the coiled snake 
in her hole beside the tree? 

The Aitractiofi of the Animal 
With all a child's power of wonder, the thought of man 
played about the elephant and the eagle, the monkey and 
the lion. Many tribes and races had each its own mystic 
animal, half worshipped as a god, half suspected of being 
an ancestor. With the rise of the great theological sys- 
tems all this will be regimented and organized. From 
being gods themselves the mythical half-human creatures 
w'ill descend, to become the vehicles and companions of 
gods. One of these will be mounted on the peacock, 
another on the swan. One will be carried by the bull, 
another by the goat. But in this very fact there will 

be an implicit declaration of the divine associations of the 
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The Attraction of the Animal 

lubordinate. The emblem thua constituted will mark a 
compromise^ a synthesis oi two systems, two ideas—one 
rdativety new, and one incomparably older and more 
primitive. For the same process that makes the Tenth 
Book of tlie Ri^-ytda so markedly different from its pre¬ 
decessors, inasmuch as in it the religious consciousness 
of the Sanskrit-speaking people has begun to take note of 
the indigenous conceptions of the peoples of the soil, is 
characteristic of the advancing consciousness of Hinduism 
throughout the historic periodL The Aryan brain, with 
its store of great nature-gods—gods of sky and sun and 
fire, of wind and waters and storm, gods who had so much 
in common with each other, throughout Aryan mythology, 
from the Hellespont to the Ganges-had gradually to 
recognite and Include the older, vaguer, more dimly 
cosmic deities of various Asiatic populations. The pro¬ 
cess of this is perfectly dear and traceable historically. 
Only the rival elements themselves have to be assum^ 
and enumerated. Of the growth of the mythology of 
Indra and Agni, of Vayu aod Varuna we can say very little. 
In all probability it was bom outside India, and brought 
there, as to Greece, in a state of maturity. And similarly, 
we cannot trace the steps by which the Indian imagination 
came to conceive of the universe, or the god of the 
universe, as the Elqihant-headed. Obviously, the idea 
was bom in India itself, where the elephants ranged the 
forests and breasted the rivers. The appearance of the 
same worship In such countries as China and japan is 
clearly a relic of some very ancient religious Influence 
brought to bear upon them from the far south. 
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The Elephant-headed 

What exactly is signified by this GanesHa, or Ganapati 
—Lord of the Multitudes, or was it primarily Lord of the 
Temtory? What is the meaning of that white eiephant- 
head borne on that red body? Vast and cosmic he 
«rtain]y is. Is he at bottom the white cloud glistening 
in the evening against the crimson sun ? In any case he 
stands to iliis day as the god of success and of worldly 
wisdom. His divine attribute is the simple one of 
fulfilling all desires. He is to be worshipped at the 
beginning of all worships, that they may be successful in 
^dr intention—a sure proof of long priority. In Japan 
it is said that he is known as the god of the villages, and 
that he has something a trifle rude in his worship. In 
itself this shows his great antitjuity, though as lord of the 
villages m India he could not be so old as those of 
Southern India, which are alway-s dedicated to the Earth. 
Mother, with an altar of rude stone. 

How well we can enter into the tenderness and awe of the 
primitive Indian man for this his great god I The 
depths of the ntght would seem to be his vast form. All 
wisdom and all riches were in his gigantic keeping, He 
gave wriring. He gave wealth. He was the starry 
universe itself. Success was his to bestow. All that 
was, was contained within him. How natural tliat he 
should be the FulHlIer of Desire 1 Ganesha h not the 
deity of a people who fear their god. He is gentle, calm, 
and frt^dly, a god who loves man and is loved by him. 
A g^iiine kindliness and a certain wise craft ar« written 
on his visage. But neither is he the god of any theo¬ 
logical conception. He is obvious, simple, capable of' a 
slight grossness, full of rude vigour and primal mascu- 
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linity, destinrd fwimhis birth to marvellous future, both 
in faith and art, as the forefront of all undertakings that 
are to make for success. Less ancient than the primitive 
Mother of the Dekkan villages, he was nevertheless, it 
may be, the be^tmiog of organized worship. He was 
already old when Buddhism was young. Above all, he is 
the god neither of priests nor of kings, neither of theocracies 
nor of nadons. but in all probability of that old diffusive 
mercantile culture, the civilization of the Bharatas. To 
this day he is the god pr&emtncmUy of merchants, and it 
is a curious fact that in the Indian city, when a merchant 
is made bankrupt, the event is notified to all comers by 
the ofEce Ganeshas being turned upside down I 

The Epic of Hinduism 

First of the popular scriptures of Hinduism“Written early 
in the Christian era, for the now consolidating nation— 
was the epic poem of Valuttki known as the Ramayana, 
This Is the world gospel of purity and sorrow, but also^ 
no less notably, the fairy-tale of nature. Since the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Ganesha the age of the making of 
Buddhism and the JStaka had come and gone, and with 
the passing centuries the sway of the Aryan genius had 
been more and more clearly felt. As in every work of 
art we obtain a glimpse of the culture that precedes it, so 
in the Ramayana, while there is a great deal that is 
prophetic of developments to come, we also find ourselves 
transported into the child-world of an earlier age- Like 
all such worlds, it was one in which birds and beasts 
could talk and comport themselves as men. To the folk 
of that time, it is dear, the forest was a realm of mystery. 
It was inhabited by scholars and anchorites. It was full 
of beautiful flowers and fragrance; it was the haunt of 
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sweet-singing birds; and it was cool and green. All 
holioess might be attained under its soothing influence. 
Any austerity might be practised in its ennobling 
solitudes. But it was also the home of deadly beasts of 
prey. And many of these were surrounded by an added 
and supernatural terror; for was it not known that the 
demon Maricha had the power to change his shape at 
will ? Who, then, could tell whether even tiger or bear 
were what it seemed, or something more subtle and fear¬ 
some still ? Amongst the evening shadows walked strange 
forms and malefic presences. Misshapen monsters and 
powerful fiends, owning allegianoe to a terrible ten-headed 
kinsman in distant Lanka, ranged through its fastnesses. 
Howoften must the belated hunter have listened in horror 
to whispering sound from the darkness of trees and brush- 
wood, feeling that he w*as acting as eavesdropper to the 
enemies of the soul I 

But the gods were ever greater chan the powers of eviL 
It was, after all, the twilight of dlvini^* that hung so thick 
about the forest-sanctuary. Were there not there the 
gandharvaz and siddhai —musical ministrants of the upper 
air? Were there not apsamt^ the heavenly nymphs, for 
whose sake, at the moment of nightfall, we must not 
venture too near the edge of the forest pools, lest we catch 
them at their bathing and incur some doom ? Were there 
not the human birds, holding instruments of 

music under their wings? Was it not known that amidst 
their silence slept Jatayu, king for sixty thousand years 
of all the eagle-tnbes, and that somewhere amongst them 
dwelt Sampati, his elder brother, unable to fly because his 
wings had been scorched off in the cflbrt to cloak Jaiiyu 
from sunstroke? And all about the greenwood came and 
went the monkey hosts, weird with a more than human 
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wisdom, able at a word to make the leafy branches blossom 
into bennty, and yet unhappy strugglers with their own hot 
monkey-nacurc, ever imposing on them, like a spell, a 
strange unspeakable destiny of mischief and futility. 

It is an organized society, this, that is predicated by the 
Indian imagination of the animal races. They have their 
families and genealogies, their soveFeigns and political 
alliances, and their personal lot of tragedy or comedy. 
Throughout the dramatic phases of the Ramayana the 
counterplot is provided by the five great monkeys whom 
Srta sees below her, seated cn a hilhtop, when she is being 
borne through the evening sky by Ravana. Of these the 
chief is Sugriva, of the monster neck, who has lost wife 
and kingdom at the hands of his elder brother Bali, and 
waits to be avenged on him. Sugriva is thus a king in 
exile, surrounded by his counsellors and captains, in a 
sense the enchanted prince of fairy-tales, There are 
scholars who find in this tableau of the hve chief monkeys 
on the mountain-top a fragment of some ancient cosmog¬ 
ony, already, it may be, a score of millenniums otcL 

Hanuman 

But there moves through the Ramiyana one being who, 
though also a monkey, is of a different order. In those 
parts of India where, as in the Himalayas or the iRterior 
of Mahlblshtra, the symbols of primitive Hinduism still 
abound, little chapels of Hanuman are as common as those 
of Ganesha, and the ape, like the elephant, has achieved 
a singular and obviously age-old conventionalism of form. 
He is always seen in profile, vigorously portrayed in low 
relief upon a stab. The image conveys th.i impression of 
a complex emblem rather than of plastic realism. But 
there is no question as to the energy and beauty of the 
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qualities for which he stands. It may be questioned 
whether there is in the whole of literature another 
apotheosis of loyalty and self-surrender like that of 
Hanuman. He is the Hindu ideal' of the perfect servant, 
the servant who finds full realization of manhood, of 
faithfulness, of Ills obedience; the subordinate whose 
glory is in his own inferiority, 

Hanuman must have been already ancient when the 
Ram^yana was first conceived. What may have been the 
first impulse that created him it is now useless to guess. 
But he is linked to a grander order than that of Sugriva 
and Bali, the princes whom he serves, inasmuch as he, like 
Jatiyu, is said to be the son of Vayu, known in the Vedas 
as the god of the winds. In any case the depth and 
seriousness of the part assigned to him in the great poem 
assure him of unfading immortality. Whatever may have 
been his age or origin, Hanuman is eaptutttd and placed 
by the Ramayana amongst religious conceptions of the 
highest import. When he bows to touch the foot of 
Rama, that Prince who is also a divine incarnation, w'e 
witness the meeting-point of early nature'worships with 
the great systems that are to sway the future of religion. 
But we must not forget that in this one figure those early 
systems have achieved the spiritual quality and made a 
lasting contribution to the idealism of man. In ages to 
come the religion of Vishnu, the Preserver, will never 
be able to dispense vriih that greatest of devotees, the 
monkey-god; and even in its later phases, when Garuda 
—the divine bird, who haunted the imaginauon of all 
early peoples — has taken his final place as the vehicle, or 
attendant of Ntrayana, Hanuman is never realty displaced. 
The wonderful creation of Valmlki will retain to the end of 
time his domination over the hearts and consciences of men. 


The Story of Rama 

The Siory of Rant a as told by Jd'dlniiki 
One dajr the hermit Vilmtki inquired of die great risht' 
Namda whether he could tell of any man living perfect 
in goodliness. virtue, courage, and benevolence. Then 
Nanda related to him all die story that b now called the 
Rlmayana, for such at man as Valmiki desired to hear of 
was the great Rama. 

ValmTki returned to his forest hut. As he passed through 
the woods he saw a bird-man and a bird-woman singing 
and dancing. But at that very moment a wicked hunter 
shot the bird-man with an arrow so that he died, and 
his mate bewailed him long and bitterly. Then the 
hermit was moved by pity and anger, and cursed the 
hunter and passed on. But as he walked on, his words 
recurred to him, and he found that they formed a 
couplet in a new metre: "Let this be called a shhkad* 
he said. 

Soon after he reached hb hut there appeared to him the 
four-faced shining Brahma, the Creator of the World. Him 
Valmiki worshipped; but the unhappy bird-man and the 
new-made shtoka filled his thoughts. Then Brahma 
addressed him with a smile: “ It was by my will that 
those words came from thy mouth; that metre shall be 
very famous hereafter. Do thou compose in it the whole 
history of Rama; relate, O wise one, both all that is 
known and all that is as yet unkno\vTi to thee of RSma 
and Lakshmana and Janaka's daughter, and all the tribe 
of tikshasas. What is unknown shall be revealed to thee, 
and the poem shall be true from the first word to the last. 
Moreover, this thy Ramityana shall spread abroad amongst 

^ A ««{;e or priest of special authontr, pirHculariy one of (he ’"seven 
riahii " who uc priest* of tlie gods and are identified with tite lUti ot 
the Ctoat Bear. 
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men so long as the mountains and the seas ending” So 
saying. Srahnia vanished. 

Then Viifniki, dwelling in the hermitage amongst hisdis* 
ciples. set himself to make the great Ratnayan, that bestows 
on all who hear it righteousness and wealth and fulfilment 
of desire, as well as the severing of ties. He sought 
deeper insight into the story he had heard from Karada, 
and thereto took his seat according to * ritual, and 
addressed himself to ponder on tliat subject and no other* 
Then by his yoga'-jx>wer 5 he beheld Rama and Sit^ 
Lakshman, and Dasharatba with his wives in his king¬ 
dom, laughing and talking, bearing and forbearing, doing 
and undoing as in real life, as clearly as one might see a 
fruit held in the palm of the hand. He perceived not 
only what bad been, but what was to come. Then only, 
after concentred meditation, when the whole story lay 
like a picture in his mind, he began to shape it into 
sA/&&as, of which, when it was finished, there were no less 
than twenty-four thousand. Tlien he reflected how it 
might be published abroad. For this he chose Kusi and 
Lava, the accomplished sons of Rama and Sita, who 
lived in the forest hermitage, and were learned in the 
Vedas, in music and recitation and every art, and very 
fair to see. To them V&Imiki taught the whole Ramayana 
till they could recite it perfectly from beginning to end, 
so that tliose who heard them seemed to see everything 
told of in the story passing before their eyes. Afterward 
the brothers went to Rama’s city of Ayodhy^ where 
R&ma found and entertained them, thinking them to be 
hermits; and there before the whole court the R4miyana 
was first recited in public. 

* Vig^, mentm] concentrwtioa; ///, unioit. Vfgl, ooe irbo pnoife* 
y^gA, an Ascetic or Jiermic 
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Daskaratha and the Horse Sacrifice 
There was once a great and beautiful dty called AyodhyS— 
that iSf “Unconquerable*'—in the country of Koshala. 
There all men were righteous and happyt well read and 
contented, truthful, well provided with goods, self-re* 
strained and charitable and full of faith. Its king was 
Dasharatha, a veritable Manu amongst men, a moon 
amongst the stars. He had many wise counsellors, amongst 
whom were Kashyapa and Markandeya, and he had also two 
saintly priests attached to bis family, namely, Vashishtha 
and Vamadeva. To another great sage, Rishyasringa, he 
gave his daughter Santa. His ministcre were such men 
as could keep their counsel and Judge of things hnely; 
they were well versed in the arts of policy atrd ever fair- 
spoken, Only one desire of Dasharatha’s was unsatisfied: 
he had no son to carry on his line. Because of this, after 
many vain austerities, he determined at last on the greatest 
of all offerings—a horse sacrifice; and calling the family 
priests and other Brahmans, he gave all necessary orders 
for this undertaking. Then, returning to the inner rooms 
of the palace, he told hb three wives what had been set 
afoot, whereat their faces shone with Joy, like lottis-fiowers 
in early spring. 

When a year bad passed die horse that had been set free 
returned, and Rishyasringa and Vashishtha performed the 
ceremony, and there w'as great festivity and gladness. 
Tlien Rishyasringa told the king that four sons would be 
bom to him, perpetuators of his race ^ at which sweet words 
the king rejoiced exceedingly. 

yishnu is bom as Rdma and his Brothers 
Now at this time all the deities were there assembled to 
receive their share of the offerings made, and being 
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assftinbled together they approached Brahma with a petition. 

A certain wicked r^kshaaa named Ravana greatly 
oppresses ua,” they said, “whom we stiiTer patiently be¬ 
cause thou bast granted him a boon—-not to be slain by 
gandharvas, or yakshas, or r&kshasas, or gods. But now 
his tyranny becometh past endurance; and^ O Lord, thou 
shouldst devise some method to destroy him." To them 
Brahma replied: “That evil rafcshasa disdained to ask 
from me immunity from the attack of men; by man 
only he may and shall be slain." Thereat the deities 
rejoiced. At that moment there arrived the great God 
Vishnu, clad in yellow robes, bearing mace and discus and 
conch, and riding upon Garuda. Him the deities reve¬ 
renced. and prayal him to take birth as the four sons of 
Dasharatha for the destruction of the wily and irrepressible 
Ravana. Then that one of lotuscyes, making of himself 
four beings, chose Dasharatha for his father and dlsap. 
peared. In a strange form, like a flaming tiger, he 
reappeared in Dasharalha*s sacrificial fire and, greeting 
him, named himself as the messenger of God. “Do thou, 
O tiger amongst men." said he, “ accept this divine rice 
and milk, and share it amongst thy wives," Then Dasha¬ 
ratha, overjoyed, carried the divine food and gave a portion 
of it to Kaushalya, and another portion to Sumitra, and 
another to Kaikeyl.and then the fourth portion to Sumitra 
again. In due rime four sons were born of them, sharing 
the self of Vishnu — from Kaushajyi, Rama j from Kaikeyi, 
BharaU; and from Sumitr^ Lakshmana and Satrughna; 
and these names were given them by Vashishtha, 
Meanwhile the gods created mighty monkey*hosts, brave 
and wise and swift, shape-shifters, hardly to be slain, to 
be the helpers of the heroic Vishnu in the battle with the 
rakshasas, 
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The four sons of Dashanitha grew up to early manhood, 
excelling all in bravery and virtue. Rama especially be¬ 
came the idol of the people and the favourite of his father. 
Learned in the Vedas, he was no [css expert in the science 
of elephants and horses and in riding cars, and a very 
mirror of courtesy. Lakshmana devoted himself to Rama's 
service, so that the tvio were always together. Like a 
faithful shadow Lakshman followed Rama, sharing with 
him everything that was his own, and guarding him when 
he went abroad to exercise or hujiL In the same way 
Satrughna attached himself to Bharata. So it was till 
Rama readied the age of sixteen. 

Now there was a certain great rishi named Vishvamltra. 
originally a Kshatriya, who by the practice of unheard-of 
austerities had won from the gods the status of brnkma-rtihu 
He dwelt in the Shaiva hermitage called Siddh^hr^a, 
and came thence to ask a boon from Dasharatha. Two 
r^kshasas, Maricha and Suvahu, supported by the wicked 
Rivana, continually disturbed his sacrifices and polluted 
his sacred firej none but R^a could overcome these 
devils. Dasharatha welcomed Vishvimitra gladly, and 
promised him any gift that he desired; but w*hen he learnt 
that his dear son Rama was required for so terrible and 
dangerous a service, he w'as cast down, and it seemed 
as though the light of his life went out. Vet he could 
not break his word, and it came to pass that RSma and 
Lakshman went away with Vish%*a,mitra for the ten days 
of his sacrificial rites. But though it was for so short a time, 
this was the beginning of their manhood and of love and 
strife. 

Vashishtha cheered Dasharatha’s heart, assuring him ot 
certain victory for Rama. So, with his father’s blessing, 
Rama set out with Vishvamitra and his brother Lakshman. 
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A cool breeze; delighted at the sight of Rama, fanned their 
faces, and flowers rained down upon them from the sky, 
VishvSmitra led the way; the two brothers, carrying their 
bows and swords, wearing splendid Jewels and gloves of 
lizard^kin upon their fingers, followed Vishvamitra like 
glorious fiames, making him bright with the reflection of 
their own radiance. 

Arrived at the hermitage, Vishvimitra and the other priests 
began their gacrifioe; and when the i^kshasas, like rain- 
clouds obscuring the sky, rushed forward in horrid shapes, 
R&ma wounded and put to flight Maricha and Suvdhu, 
and slew the others of those evil night-rangers. After the 
days of sacrifice and ritual at Siddhashrtma were over, 
R^a asked Vishv&mitra what other work he required 
of him. 

Rama Tveds the Daughter of Janaka 

Vishvamitra replied that Janaka, Raja of Mithila, was 
about to celebrate a great sacrifice. ** Thither," he said, 
"we shall repair. And thou, O tiger among men. shalt 
go with us, and there behold a wonderful and marvellous 
bow. This great bow the gods gave long ago to Raja 
Devarata; and neither gods nor gandharvas nor asuras 
nor rikshasas nor men have might to string it, though 
many kings and princes have essayed it. That bow is 
worshipped as a deity. The bow and Janaka’s great 
sacrifice shalt thou beliold.** 

Thus all the Er^mans of that hermitage, with 
Vishvimitra at their head, and accompanied l^ Rama 
and Lakshman, set out for Mithlla; and the birds 
and beasts dwelling in Siddhlshrama followed after 
Vishv&mitra, whose wealth was his asceticism. As 
they went along the forest paths Vishvamhm related 
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ancient stones to the two brothers, and especially the 
story of the birth of Ganga, the great river Ganges. 
Janaka welcomed the ascetics with much honour, and 
appointing them to seats according to their rank, he 
asked who those brothers might be that walked amongst 
men like lions or elephants, godlike and goodly to be 
seen. Vishv^itra told King Janaka all the history of 
Dashaiatha*s sons, their journey to Siddhasbrama and 
light with the r&kshasas, and how Ran^a had now come to 
Mithila to see the famous bow. 

Next day Janaka summoned the brothers to see the bow, 
First he told them how that bow had been given by 
Shiva to the gods, and by the gods to his own ancestor, 
Devarata. And he added : ** 1 have a daughter^ Sita. not 
bom of men, but sprung from the furrow as 1 ploughed 
the field and hallowed it. On him who bends the bow 
I will bestow my daughter. Many kings and princes 
have tried and failed to bend it, Now 1 shall show the 
bow to you, and if Rama succeed in bending it I shall 
give him my daughter Siti." 

TTien the great bow was brought forth upon an eight¬ 
wheeled cart drawn by live thousand ull men. Rama 
drew the bow from its case and strove to bend it; it 
yielded easily, and he strung and drew it dll at last it 
snapped in two with the sound of an earthquake or a 
thunder-clap. The thousands of spectators were amazed 
and terniicd, and all but VishvSmitra, Janaka, Rama, and 
Lakshman fell to the ground. Then Janaka praised Rama 
and gave orders for the marriage to be prepared, and sent 
messengers to Ayodhy^ to invite Raja Dasharatba to his 
son’s wedding, to give his blessing and consent. 
Thereafter the two kings met and Janaka bestowed 5lt4 
uponRAma, and bis second daughter UrmiliL on Lakshman. 
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To Bhar&ta and Sairughna Janaka gave MandavyS and 
Srutakirci, daughters of Kushadhuaja, Then ihose four 
princes, holding each his bride's hand, circumanibulated 
the sacrificial fire, tiie marriage dais, the king, and all the 
hermits thrice, while flowers mined down ffom hea ven and 
celestial music sounded. Then Dasharatha and his sons 
and their four brides returned home, taking with them many 
presents, and were welcomed by Kaushatya and Sumitr^ 
and die slender*walsted Kaikeyl, Having thus won honour, 
wealth, and noble brides, those four best of men dwelt at 
Ayodhya, serving thdr father. 

Now, of those four sons, Rama was dearest to his father 
and to all men of Ayodhya. In every virtue he ex* 
celled; for he was of serene temper under all circum¬ 
stances of fortune or misfortune, never vainly angered; he 
remembered even a single kindness, but forgot a h tm dnwl 
injuries; he was learned in the Vedas and in all arts and 
sciences of peace and war, such as hospitality, and policy, 
and logic, and poetry, and training horses and dephants, 
and archery; he honoured those of ripe age; he regarded 
not his own advantage; he despised none, but was solici¬ 
tous for the welfare of every one; mlobtcring to his father 
and his mothers, and devoted to his brothers, especially 
to Lakshman. But Bharata and Satnighna stayed with 
their unde Ashwapati in another city. 

J^dma io be insialkd as Heir-Apparent 

Now Dasharatha reflected that he had ruled for many, 
many years, and was weary, and he thought no joy 
could be greater than if he should see Rama established 
on the throne. He sttnunoneda council of his vassals and 
counsellors and neighbouring kings and princes who were 
accustomed to reside in Ayodhya, and in solemn words, 
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Rama to be installed as Heir-Apparent 

like the thunder of druois, addressed this parliament of 
men: 

“ Ye well know that for many long years ! have 
governed this realm, being as a father to those that dwell 
therein. Thinking not to gain my own happiness, 1 have 
spent my days in ruling according unto dharma} Now 
1 wish for rust, and would install my eldest son R^a as 
heir-apparent and entrust the government to him. But 
herein, my lords. 1 seek for your approval \ for the thought 
of the dispassionate is other than the thought of the 
inflamed, and truth arises from the conflict of various 
views." The princes rejoiced at the king’s words, as 
peacocks dance at the sight of heavy rain-clouds. There 
arose the bum of many voices, as for a time the Brahmans 
and army-leaders, citizens and countrymen considered 
together. Then they answered: 

“O aged king, assuredly we wish to see Prince Rama 
installed as heir-apparent, riding the elephant of state, 
seated beneath the umbrella of dominion." 

Again the king inquired of them for greater certainty: 
“Why would ye have Rama to your rulerr^and they 
replied : 

“By reason of his many virtues, for indeed he towers 
among men as Sakra amongst the gods, In forgiveness 
he is like the Earth, in debate like Brihaspati- He 
speaks the truth, and is a mighty bowman. He is 
ever busted with the welfare of the people, and not given 
to detraction where he finds one blemish amongst many 
virtues. He is sklUcd in music and his eyes are fair to 
look upon. Neither his pleasure nor bis anger is in vain i 
he is easily approached, and self-controlled, and goes not 
forth to war or the protection of a city or a province 
* ltharfit€, n|hteovoie$s, the ettsblished code of ethics. 
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without victorious return. He is beloved of all. Indeed, 
the Earth desires him for her Lord,” 

Then the king summoned Vashishtha, Vamadeva. and other 
of the Brahmans, and charged them to make ready for 
Rama's installation. Orders were given for the purveyance 
of gold and silver and gems and ritual vessels, grains and 
honey aud clanfieid butter, cloth as yet unworn, weapons, 
cars, elephants, a bull with gilded horns, a tiger-shin, 
a sceptre and umbrella, and heaped-up rice and curds and 
milk forthe feeding of hundreds and thousands. Flags were 
hoisted, the roads were watered, garlands hung m every 
door; knights were notified to be present in thdr mail, 
and dancers and singers to hold themselves in readiness. 
Then Dasharatha sent for Rama, that long-armed hero, 
tike the moon in beauty, and gladdening the eyes of all men, 
RAma passed through the assembly, like a moon in the 
clear starry autumn sky, and bending low worshipped his 
father's feet. Dasharatha lifted him and set him on a seat 
prepared for him, golden and begemmed, where he seemed 
like an image or reflection of his father on the throne. 
Then the aged king spoke to Rama of what had been 
decided, and announced that he should be installed as heir, 
apparent. And he added wise counsel in these words: 
“Though thou art virtuous by nature, I would advise 
thee out of love and for thy good: Practise yet greater 
gentleness and restraint of sense; avoid all lust and 
anger; mamtain thy arsenal and treasury; personally 
and by means of others make thj.’SeLT well acquainied with 
the affairs of state; administer justice freely to ali, that 
the people may rejoice. Gird thee^ my son, and under¬ 
take thy task." 

Then friends of Kaushalyt, Rama’s mother, told her all 
that had been done, and received gold and kine and gems 
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in reward for their good tidings, and all men with 
delighted minds repaired to their homes and worshipped 
the gods. 

Then again the king sent for Rama and held converse with 
him. " My son,” he said, 1 shall install thee to-morrow 
as heir-apparent; for I am old and have dreamt ill 
dreams, and the astrologers inform me that my life-star is 
threatened by the planets Sun and Mars and Rahu. There¬ 
fore do thou, with Sita, from tlie lime of sunset, observe a 
fast, well guarded by thy friends, I would Imve thee soon 
installed, for the hearts even of the virtuous change by 
the influence of natural attachments, and none kooweth 
what may come to pass.” Then R^ma left his taiher and 
sought his mother in the inner rooms. He found her in 
the temple, clad in silk, worshipping the gods and praying 
for his welfare. There, too, were Lakshman and Sita. 
Rama reverenced his mother, and asked her to prepare 
whatever should be necessary for the night of fasting, for 
himself and Sita. Turning then to Lakshman,** Do thou 
rule the Earth with me.” he said, •' for this is thy good 
fortune not less than mine. My life and kingdom 1 desire 
only because of thee.” Then Rama went with Sita to his 
own quarters, and thither Vashishtha also went to bless the 
fast. 

-All that night the streets and highways of Ayodhya were 
crowded with eager meni the tumult and tlie hum of 
voices sounded like the ocean's roar when the moon is 
full. The streets were cleaned and washed, and hung 
with garlands and strings of flags and banners; lighted 
lamps were set on branching cressets. The name of 
Rama was on every man's lips, and all were expectant 
of the morrow, while Rama kept the fast witiiin. 
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The Schefnittg of Kaikeyi 

All this time Bharata*s mother, Kaikeyi, had not heard a 
word of RAja Dasharatha’s intention. Kaikcyi was young^ 
and passionate and very beautiful; by nature she w*as 
generous, but not so kind or wise tliat she might not 
be swayed by the crooked promptings of her ow'n desires 
or another's instigation. She had a faithful old hump- 
backed nurse of an evil disposition; Manthara was her 
name. Now Manthara, hearing the rejoiongs and learn¬ 
ing that Rama was to be installed as heir-appaient, 
hurried to inform her mistress of this misfortune to 
Bhanata, as Rama’s honour seemed to her narrow view, 
“O senseless one,” she said* “ why art thou idle and 
content when such misfortune is thine?" Kaikcyi asked 
her w’hat evil bad befallen, Manthara answered with 
words of anger i “ O roy lady, a terrible destruction 
awaits thy bliss* so that I am sunk in fear immeasurable 
and afflicted with heaviness and grief; burning like a fire, 

I have sought thee hurriedly. Thou art verily a Queen of 
Earth; but though thy Lord speaks blandly, he is crafty 
and crooked-hearted W'ithin, and wills thee harm. It Is 
Kaushalya’s welfare that he seeks, not thine* whatever 
sweet words he may have for thee. Bharata is sent away, 
and Rama is to be set upon the throne J Indeed, my girl, 
thou hast nursed for thy husband a poisonous sn^l 
Now quickly act, and find a way to save thyself and 
Bharata and me.*’ But Manthara’s words matlc Kaikeyi 
glad : she rejoiced that Rama should be heir, and giving 
a jewel to the humpbacked maid, she said: “What boon 
can I give thee for this news? i am glad indeed to hear 
this tale Rama and Bharata are very dear to me; and I 
find no dlfTcrence between them. It is well that Rama 
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should be set upon the throne* Have thanks for thy 
good news.” 

Then the humpbacked servant was the more angiyi and 
cast away the jewel, *’ Indeed,” she said, **thou art mad 
to rejoice at thy calamity. What woman of good sense Is 
gladdened by deadly news of a co-wife's son’s preferment? 
Thou shall as it were Kaushalya’s slave, and Bharata 
but Rama's servant” 

But still Kaikeyi was not moved to envy. “ Why grieve 
at Rama's fortune?” she said. “He is well fitted to be 
king; and if the kingdom be his, it will be also Bharaia's, 
for Ritna ever regards bis brothers as himself.” Then 
Manthai^ sighing very bitterly, answered Kaikeyi: 
“ Little dost thou understand, blinking that to be good 
which is thy evil fortune. Thou wouldst grant me a 
reward because of the preferment of thy co-wife I Know 
surely that Rama, when he is well established, will banish 
Bharata to a distant land or to another world. Bhamta 
is his natural enemy* for what other rival has he, since 
Lakshmana desires only Rama's weal, and Satrughna is 
attached to Bharata P Thou shouldst save Bharata from 
Rama, who shall overcome him as a lion an elephant: thy 
CO- wife, Rama's mother, too, will seek to revenge on tliee 
that slight thou didst once put on hm*. Sorry w-iQ be thy 
lot when Rama rules the earth. Thou shouldst, while 
there is time, plan to set thy son upon the throne and 
banish Rama.” 

Thus Kaikeyi’s pride and jealousy were roused, and she 
grew red with anger and breathed deep and hard, and 
answered Manthara: 

“ Thb very day Rama must be banished and Bharata in¬ 
stalled as heir. Hast thou any plan to accomplish this 
my will ? '* 
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Then Manthara reminded her of an ancient pledge: how 
long ago in a great battle with the r^hasas Dasharatha 
had been wounded and almost ahinj how Kaikcyi had 
found him unconscious on the field of battle, and home 
him to a place of safety and there healed him; how 
Oasharatha bad granted her two boons, and she reserved 
those boons to ask them from him when and as she would. 

Now/* said Manthara, ** ask thy husband for these boons: 
to establish Bharata as heir upon the throne, and banish 
Rima to the forests for fourteen years. During those 
years Bharata shall be so well established and make him¬ 
self so dear to the people that he need not fear Rama. 
Thenefore do thou enter the Anger-chamber,* casting off 
thy jewels, and, putting on a soiled garment, vouchsafe no 
word or look to Dasharaiha, Thou art his dearest wife, 
to whom he can refuse nothing, uor can he endure to see 
thee grieved. He will offer thee gold and jewels, but do 
thou refuse every offer but the banishment of Ramn and 
the establishment of Bharata/’ 

Thus was Kaikcyi led to choose that as good which was 
in truth most evil; stirred up by the humpbacked 
servant’s words, the fair Kaikeyl started up like a mare 
devoted to her foal and rushed along an evil path. She 
thanked and praised the humpbacked Manthar^ a nd 
promised her many rich rewards when Bharata should be 
set upon the throne. Then she tore off her jewels and 
beautiful garments, and flung herself down upon the floor 
of the Anger-chamber; she clasped her breasts and cried; 

“ Know that either Rama shall be banished and my son 
installed, or I shall die: if RJma goes not to the forest, 

I will not desire bed or garland, sandal-paste or oinitnent, 
meat or drink, or life itself.” So, like a starry sky hidden 
* A room lel Apart lor ui oJetuii»l queen. 
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by heavy clouds, that royal lady sulked and gloomed; 
like a bird-woman struck down by poisoned shafts., in her 
distress like a serpent's daughter in her wrath. 

Then, while it was still long before the dawn. Dasharatha 
bethought him to inform Kaikeyi of the coming ceremony. 
Not hiding her in her painted bower nor in his own 
rooms, he leamt that she had gone to the Anger-chamber. 
There he followed, and beheld his youngest wife lying 
upon the ground like an uprooted vine or an ensnared doe. 
Then that hero, like a forest elephant, tenderly touched the 
lotus-eyed queen and asked what ailed her- ** If thou 
art sick there are physicians; or if thou wouldst have 
any who deserve a punishment rew'arded, or those who 
should be rewarded punished, name thy wish; I can deny 
thee nothing. Thou knowest that I can refuse no request 
of thine; ask then for whatsoever thou desirest and be 
comforted.*’ 

Thus consoled, she answered; “None has injured me; 
but I have a desire which, if thou wilt grant, I will tell 
thee of,” Then Dasharatha swore by Rama himself that 
he would accomplish whatever she desired. 

Then Kaikeyi revealed her dreadful wish, calling the 
Heaven and Earth and Day and Night and household 
gods and every living thing to witness that he had 
promised to futhl her will. She reminded him of that old 
war with the asuras when she had saved his life and he 
had granted her two boons. Thus the king was snared 
by Kaikeyi, like a deer entering a trap. “Now those 
boons," she said, “ which thou art pledged to grant me 
here and now, are these: let Rama, clad in deer-skin, lead 
a hermit's life in Dandaka forest for fourteen years, and 
Bharata be established as heir-appareriL Do thou now 
prove thy royal word, according to thy race and character 
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and birth. Truth, so the hermits tell us, is of supreme 
benefit to men when they reach the next world,” 

DaskaraiheCs Dilemfitu 

Then Dasharatha was overwhelmed with grief and swooned 
away, and, coming to himself again, he prayed Kaikeyi to 
uraivc her right. For long he pleaded with her, weeping 
heavy tears and thinking all an evil dream; but Kaikeyf 
only answered with exhortations to keep his sworn word, 
reminding him of many ancient exemplars of truth, such as 
Saivj^a. who gave hia own flesh to the hawk that pursued 
the dove he had protected, or Alarka, that gave his eyes 
to a Br^man. **If thou dost not fulfil what has heen 
promised, thou art for ever disgraced, and here and now 
shall 1 take my own life,” she said. Then Dashaiatha, 
urged by Kaikeyf like a goaded horse, cried out; ** I am 
bound fast by the bond of truth; this is the root of 
all my seeming madness. My only wish is to behold 
Rama.” 

Nowdawn had come,and Vashishtha sent Ramans charioteer 
to tell the king that a!! was ready for the ceremony. 
Hardly able to say anything for grief, the king sent that 
charioteer to fetch Rim a to his side. So, leaving Sita 
with happy words, Rama drove through the gay streets to 
his father's palace; those who had not the fortune to see 
Rama, or to be seen by him, despised themselves, and 
were despised by all. 

R&ma greeted the king and Kaikeyl dutifully, but Dasha, 
latha, altogether broken down and crushed to earth, could 
only murmur faintly, “ Rama, Rama.” Grieved at heart, 
RAma wondered if he had done anything amiss, or if any 
misfortune had befallen his father. ** O mother,” he said 
to Kaikcyi, '*what sorrow has overtaken my fathers 
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heart?” Then she answered shameless!^: ** O Rama, 
nothing ails thy fatlier, but somewhat he has to tell thee, 
and since thou art his dearest son, he cannot frame the 
speech that injures thee. Yet thou shouldst perform what he 
has prom ised me. Long agotlieLondofthe Earth prom i sed 
me two boons: now in vain he would set up a dyke, after 
tiie w'atcr has all passed away—for thou k no west that tnith 
is the root of all religion, if thou wilt accomplish what¬ 
ever good or evil he ordains, I shall tel! thee all.” R^a 
answered; “ Dear lady, do not speak such words to me; for 
if he order, J can jump into the lire or drink strong poison. 
Know that I shall cany out his wish: Rama's promise 
never fails.'* Then Kaikey! told him the story of the 
boons, and she said; “These are the boons 1 have been 
promised: that thou shouldst dwell as a hermit in Dandaka 
forest for fourteen years, with dress of bark and matted 
hair, and that Bharata should be installed as heir-apparent 
on the throne today. Thy father is too much grieved 
to even glance at tliee ; but do thou save his honour by 
redeeming those great pledges he has given.” 

Rama was not grieved or angered by these cruel words, 
but answered quietly: Be it as thou sayest. 1 am only 
sorry for my father's grief. Let messengers be sent at once 
for Bharata, while I, not questioning his wish, go to the 
forest. Even though he has not himself commanded me, 
thy order is sufficient Allow me now to see my mother 
and to comfort Slt^ and do thou serve and tend both 
Bharata and our father, for this is rigliL” Then Rama, 
followed by Lakshman hot with anger, but himself unmoved, 
sought his mother, and found her making offerings to 
Vishnu and other deities. Gladly she greeted him, and he 
reverently her. Then he told her all that had befallen; 
how Bharata should be appointed heir, and himself should 
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live for fourteen years an exile In the forest. Like a great 
sdl tree feUed by the woodman's axe, she sank to the ground 
and wept inconsotably. my son,'' she said, “hadst 

thou not been bom. I should, have grieved only because 1 
Dad AO son; but now a greater sorrow is mine, I am the 
eldest of the queens, and have ever endured many things 
from the younger wives. Now 1 shall be as one of 
Kaikeyl's maidservants, or even less. She is ever of sour 
mood to me; how may 1 now, neglected by my husband, 
meet her eyes? Twenty-seven years of thy life have 1 
expected an end of grief, and now I know not why death 
delays to cany me away. Alt the almsgiving and austerity 
have been tn vain. Vet, O my darling, f shall follow thee 
even to the forest, as a oow follows after her young one; 
for 1 cannot bear the days till thy return, nor dwell amongst 
the CO*wives. Do thou take me with thee, like a wild hind.*' 
But Lakshman urged his brother to resist, with angry and 
impatient words, vowing to fight for Rama and blamitig 
Dasharatha bitterly. Kaushalya then joined her prayer 
to Laksbman's, and would seek death if Rima left her. 
But Rama, unmoved by lust of Empire, answered 
Lakshman that Kaikeyl had been but an instrument in 
the hands of Destiny; that others of his line had fulJUkd. 
hard tasks commanded by their fatliers; that he would 
follow the same path, for one obeying a father could not 
suffer degradation. “And, O gentle brother/' he said, 
*'I am detennined to obey my father's order." To 
Kaushalya he answered; “The king has been ensnared 
by Kaikeyf. but if thou dost leave him when I am gone 
he will surely die. Therefore do thou remain and serve 
him, according to thy duty. And do thou pass the time 
in honouring the gods and Brahmans.*' Then Kaushalya 
was calmed and blesiied her son, commending him to the 
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gods and rishis and holy-steads and trees and mountains 
and deer of the forest and aJt creatures of the sky to 
guard him. Then with sacred fire and Brahman ritual she 
blessed his going and walked sunwise thrice about him, 
and he went to Slt&. 

Sita, who knew nothing of what had befallen, rose and 
greeted him with trembling llmbs^ for he could no longer 
hide his grief. Then Rama told her all that had been 
done, and he saidi “Now Bharata is king thou shouldst 
not praise me, even amongst thy friends i so mayst thou 
dwell in peace as one favourable to their party. Do thou 
thus dwell here in pcacej rise betimes, worship the gods, 
bow to the feet of my father Dashamtha, and honour my 
mother KaushalyS, and after her my other mothers with 
ctjual love and affection. Look on Bharata and Satrughna 
as diy sons or brothers, for they are dearer to me than life. 
Thus live thou here;, while I go forth into the forest,” 

Slid wilt follow Rama into Exile 
Then Sita answered; ” I can only mock at such unmeet 
words, not fitting to be heard, muck less to be spoken by 
a great pnnee such as thou. For, O roy lord, a father, 
mother, son, brother, or daughter-in-law indeed abide by 
the result of their own actions; but a wife, O best of men, 
shares in her husband’s fate. Therefore I have been ordered, 
uo less than thou, to cicile in the forest. If thou goesc 
there I shall go before thee, treading upon thorns and 
prickly grass. 1 shall be as happy there as in my father's 
house, thinking only of thy service, I shall not cause thee 
trouble, but will live on roots and fruits. I will precede 
thee walking and follow thee in eating. And there will be 
pools, with wild geese and other fowl and blight with full¬ 
blown lotus-flowers, where we may bathe. There shall I 
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be happy with thee, even for a hunclred or a thousand 
years t '* 

Bue Rama strove to dissuade her by recounting' a tale of 
hardships and dangers endured by forest-dweliers, as of 
fierce and wild animats, poisonous serpents, a bed of 
leaves, scanty food, arduous ritual, hunger, thirst, and 
fear. But 5tt^ with tears in her eyes, answered patiently; 
‘•These evils seem to tne like so many blessings if thou 
art with me, nor will 1 live forsaken. Moreover, it was 
prophesied by Brahmans of my father's house that f should 
dwell in a forest, and a yogini came to my mother when I 
was a girl and told the same tale. Know that 1 am wholly 
bound to thee, as was S^vitri to Saty^van: thy company is 
heaven to me and thy absence helL Following thee, I 
shall be blameless, for a husband is as God to a wife. 
Do thou take me to share equally thy joy and sorrow, else 
will I drink poison, or bum In fire, or drown in water ] 
So she prayed, while the big tears trickled down her 
like drops of water from the petals of a lotus. 

Then Rama granted her desire: “ O fair one, since thou 
fearest not the forest thou shalt follow me and share my 
righteousness. Do thou bestow thy wealth on Brahmans 
and make haste to be ready for the journey," Then Slta's 
heart was gladdened, and she bestowed her weaith on 
Br^mans and fed the poor and made all ready for the way, 

Lakshman als& Foihws 

Now Lakshman, too, with tears in his eyes, held Rama’s 
feet and spoke to him ; If thou wilt go thus to the forest 
full of elephants and deer, 1 shall also follow, and together 
we shall dwell where the songs of birds and the humming 
of bees delight the car. I shall go before thee on the way, 
finding the path, carrying bows and hoe and basket; daily 
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I sjiall fetch the roots and fruits thou needest, and thou 
shall sport with Sita on the hill-sides; while 1 do every work 
for thee.” Nor could Rama by any argument dissuade him. 
**Take leave, then, of all thy relatives,” said RSma, **and 
bring away from my guru’s' house the two suits of mail and 
burnished weapons given to me as bridal gifts by janaka. 
Distribute my wealth amongst the Bmhnians.” Then Ram at 
Sit^ and Lakshman went to farewell their father and the 
mothers of Rama. Then a noble Brihman named Sumantra. 
seeing Dasharatha broken by grief, and moved to pity at the 
going forth of Rama, prayed Kaikcyi to relent, clasping hts 
hands and using smooth but cutting speech; but that noble 
lady's heart was hardened, and she might notin any wise be 
moved. But when Dasharatha wished to send Ayodhya’s 
wealth and men with Rdma to the forest she paled and 
choked with anger, for she required that Rama should go 
destitute and that the wealth ^ould belong to fiharata. 
But Rama said : What have I to do with a following in 
the forest P What avails it to keep back the trappings of 
a goodly elephant when the elephant itself is renounced P 
l^t them bring me dresses of bark, a hoe and basket.” 
Then Kaikeyi brought a dress of bark, one each for 
Rama and Lakshman and Sit^ But Sita, clad in robes 
of silk, seeing the robe of a nun, trembled like a doe 
before the snare and wept. Then would they persuade 
RSma to leave Stia to dn'clt at home, abiding his return; 
and V^hishtha rebuked KaikeyL “Tliis was not in the 
bond,” said he, “that SltS should go forth to the forest. 
Rather let her sit in Rama’s seat; for of all those that wed, 
the wife is a second self. Let Sita rule the earth in 
Kama’s stead, being R^a's self, for be sure that Bharata 
* GWrw, A tBAcher, eApedkllf in maitera df teligton sad philosophy, her« 
Alto of uiAftiAl oxerdtas. 
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will refuse to take the throne that should be Rama's. 
Behold, Kaikeyi, there U not a {xu^on in the world who is 
not a friend to Rama : even to-day thou tnayst see the 
beasts and birds and serpents follow him. and the trees 
incline their heads toward him. Therefore let Sita be 
well adorned and have with her cars and goods and 
servants w'hen she follows Rama," 

Then Dasharatha gave her robes and jewels, and laying 
aside the dress of bark, shone resplendent, while the 
people muttered against Katkeyi, and Sumantra yoked the 
horses to RAma's car. Rama's mother bade farewell to 
Sita, counselling her in the duties of women, to regard her 
lord as God, though emled and deprived of wealth; to 
whom Siti answered: “The moon may sooner lose its 
brightness than I depart from this. The lute without 
strings is silent, the car lacking wheels is motionless, so a 
woman parted from her lord can know no happiness. How 
should I disregard my lord, who have bc^ taught the 
greater and the lesser duties by those above me ?” 

Tlien Rama, taking leave of Dasharatha and of his 
mothers, said with praying hands: ** If I have ever 
spoken discouneously, by tack of thought, or inadver¬ 
tently done any wrong, do ye pardon it. 1 salute all ye, i 
my father and mothers, and deparL” Then Slt^ Rama, 
and Lakshman walked sunwise thrice about the king and 
turned away. 

Then Rama and Lakshman, and Sita third, ascended the 
flaming car of gold, taking their weapons and coats of 
mail, die hoe and basket, and Sita's goods bestowed by 
Dasharatha; and Sumantra urged on the goodly horses, 
swift as tJie very wind. Men and beasts within the city 
were stricken dumb with grief, and, bereft of wit, rushed 
headlong after Rama, like thirsty travellers seeing water; 
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cvien Rdm^’s mother ran behind the car. Then Kama said 
to the chariotieer» '‘Go thoa swiftly,” for, like a goaded 
dqjhan t, he might not bear tolookbehind. SoonRama vi’as 
far away, beyond the sight of men gazing at the car’s track. 
Then Dasharatha turned to Kaikeyl and cursed her with 
divorce from bed and home, and seeing the city with empty 
streets and closed stalls, “Take me speedily to Rama’s mother, 
Raushalya's chamber; only there may 1 find any resL’* 

Mj/wo a»d Sffa and Ijikshman go into ExUe 
Driving fast for two days, Rama reached the boundary of 
Koshala, and, turning back toward Ayodlvy^ bade farewell 
to land and people. “O best of cities,” said he, “f say it 
to thee and to the deities that guard and dwell with thee; 
returning from my forest home, my debt paid off, thee and 
my father and my mother I will see againThen they 
left Koshala, rich in wealth and klne and Bralimans, and 
passed through other smiling lands until they reached die 
blessed GangS, crystal clear, resorted to by every creature, 
haunted by gods and angels, sinless and sin-destroying. 
There Guha. king of Nishadha, greeted them and Fed their 
horses and kept guard over them all night, and when the 
dark cuckoo’s note and rhe peacock's cry were heard at 
dawn he sent far a splendid ferry-boat. Then Rama asketl 
for starch-paste, and he and Lakshman dressed their hair 
in matted locks, after the fashion of hermits dwelling in 
the forest, Rama said farewell to Guha, and Sum antra the 
charioteer he bade go back to Ayodhya, though he prayed 
to follow farther. Then as they crossed, Sita prayed to 
Ganga for safe return after fourteen years, vowing to 
worship that River-Queen with many afferings. 

That night they dwelt by a great tree on the farther 
bank and ate boar’s flesh slain by Rama and Lakshman; 
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and those two brothers vowed to protect Stla and cadi 
other, whether in solitude or amongst men. Lakshman 
should walk in front, then Siti, and Rama last. They 
talked also of AyodhyS, and Rima, fearing Kaikeyfs evil 
heart, would have Lakshman return to care for Kaushalya; 
and he railed against Kaikeyf and somewhat blamed his 
father, s wayed by a woinan*s wi IL But Lakshman com f orted 
his brother so that he wept no more. "Thou shouldst not 
grieve,” he said, ** grieving Slti and me ; and, O Rama, 
I can no more live without thee than a fish taken out of 
water—^without thee I do not wish to see my father, nor 
Satrughna, norSumittii, nor Heaven itself/' Then Rama 
was comforted, and slept with Slt§ under the banyan.tree, 
white Lakshman watched. 

Next day they reached the holy place w'here G.^ng& joins 
with jamna at Prayag; there they came to the hennttage 
of Bharadwaja, guided by the wreathing smoke of hts 
sacrificial fire, and they were welcome guests. Bharadwaja 
counselled them to seek the mountain of Chitrakuta, ten 
leagues from Fray&g. " There ts a fit abode for thee,” he 
said, “graced with many trees, resounding with the cries 
of peacocks, and haunted by great elephants. There are 
herds of elephants and deer. Thou shaft range the woods 
with 5it^ and shalt delight in rivers, meadows, caves, and 
springs, in the cries of cuckoos and the belling of the 
deer, and In pleasant fruits and roots.” Then he taught 
them how to come there, crossing tiie Jamna and passing 
the great banyan-tree Shyama, the Dusky, and thence by 
a fair sandy road through the jamna forests. 

So RSma and Sita and Lakshman took lea'll of 
Bharadwaja and crossed the Jamna by a mft, and came 
to Shyam^ Immediately on arrival there, Sita prayed 
to jamna, vowing many offering^ of ktne and wine 
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for safe return. To Shyama Sl^ also prayed, 

saluting him with folded hands: ”0 great tree, I bow to 
thee. May my lord’s vow be all fulhUed, and we again 
behold Kaushalya and Sumitra.” Then as they went along 
the forest path, 5lt^ seeing trees and flowers unknown, 
asked Rnma many questions, as of their names and 
virtues; and Lakshman brought her flowers and fruits to 
pleasure her; and the rippling streams, and the cries of 
cranes and peacocks, and the sight of elephatvts and 
monkeys delighted her. 

On the second day they reached the ChttrakuU mountain, 
where was the hermitage of Valmlki, Greeted by that 
rishi, R&ma told him all chat had befalien. Then Laksh- 
man fetched divers sorts of wood, and those brothers 
built a goodly house with doors and thatched with leaves, 
Tlien lakshman slew a deer and cooked it, and R4ma 
made ritual offerings to the divinities of that very place, 
and after communion with the deities he entered the welU 
wrought thatched house with Sit^ and Lakshman, and 
they rejoiced with happy hearts and cast off grieving for 
Ayodhyi 

Dashdraihas Grief and Death 
Meanwhile Ayodbya was a place of grief and mourning, 
without comfort for king or people. On the fifth day of 
R&ma’s exile, just when Kaushalyi for a moment yielded 
to her sorrow and reproached her lord, there came into 
Dasharatha’s mind a recollection of a sin committed in a 
past life by means of an arrow-finding-its-mark-by-^ound 
—which sin now bom the fruit of exile and death. 
Remembering this sin, he told Kaushalya the same night 
how it had been committed ; 

was then so skilled a bowman as to cam the name of 
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one who, aiming by sound alone» can hit the mark. Thou, 
O lady, wen then unweddedt and 1 was a youthful prince. 
It was w'hen rain first fell after the days of burning heat; 
frogs and peacocks were rejoxdng, tn^ were shaken by 
the wind and rain, die hills were hidden by the heavy 
showers. On such a pleasant day 1 went forth to hunt 
by the river Sarayu, and there I heard a sound like the 
filling of a water-jar or the roaring of an el^hant. 
Then I shot an arrow in the direction of the sound, for it 
was dark, so that nothing could be seen. Then 1 beard 
moans and cries, and [ found a hermit by the bank, pierced 
by my shaft; he told me of his estate and bade me seek 
his aged parents in the hermitage near by, and therewith 
died, and I lamented him. Then I sought his father and 
his mother, who were anxious in mind because of his delay, 
and confessed to them my deed; and the rishi, who by his 
curse might have burned me to a cinder, spared my life 
because 1 freely told him all that had befallen. But when 
the funeral pyre was ready, and those aged ones, called 
by a vision of their son. burned their bodies with his upon 
the pyre, they twain cursed me with a lesser curse, that 
in the end 1 should meet my death by grieving for a son, 
‘*Thou knowest, gentle lady, that the fruit of good or evil 
actions is reaped % the doer thereof. Childish is anyone 
who does any action not considering consequences 1 He 
that fells a mango grove and waters other trees may hope 
for fruit when he beholds the flower; but when the season 
for fruit cometh he will grieve 1 So is it now with me: 
I die of grief for Rama’s exile. I scarcely see thee, my 
jien^r^ are no longer keen; I am like a smoking lamp that 
bums low when there is but little oil remaining, O Rama, 
O Kausbaly^ O unhappy SumitrS, 0 cruel Kaikeyi I 
Thus lamenting, Raja Dasharatha died. 
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UTien news of ihis spread abroad next day Ayodhya. ^-as 
plunged in deeper grief, for in a kingless country al! 
goes amiss, rain does not fall, there are no rejoicings, nor 
prosperity, nor safety; a kingdom -without a king is like a 
river without water, a wood without grass, a herd of kine 
without a keeper; a king is father and mother, and com^ 
passeth the wdfare of all men and creatures. Considering 
thus, the palace ofhcers and family priests took counsel, 
headed by Vashishtha, to send envoys to Bharata, with a 
message that he should come at once for a matter that 
might not be delayed; but these envoys should not tell 
him anything of Rama’s exile or the king’s death. Riding 
in well-horsed cars, those envoys, going ver)' swiftly, reached 
on an evening the wealthy city of Girivraja, in Kekaya, 
where Bharata was lodged with his maternal uncle. 

That same night Bharata dreamt many evil dreams and 
might not be comforted. “ Either I or Rama or Laksh. 
man or the king is about to die,” he said. Then the 
envoys entered and were well received. Bharata inquired 
if all was w'ell with his father and mothers and brothers, 
and was assured that it was even so. Then the ambas¬ 
sadors delivered their message, and Bharata told his 
uncle and his grandfather, and took leave to go to AyodhyS, 
They conferred on him many gifts, as woollen cloths and 
deer-skins and elephants and dogs and swift horses; but 
he, filled wdih anxiety because of the dreams and the very 
hasty Journey of the envoys, had little pleasure in the gifts, 
and taking with him Satrughna, he departed quickly to 
Ayodhya. 

Kaikeyt's son beheld that best of cities at sunnse on the 
seventh day. Seeing that all was dark and silent in that 
place of sadness, and beholding many inauspicious sights 
foreboding ill, Bharata entered the royal palace with a heavy 
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heart Not seeing^ hU father in his quarters, he sought 
his mother Kaikey! and touched her feet. She rose from 
her golden seat delighted, and asked him of his welfare 
and his journey. This he told her, and himself asked for 
the king. “Where is that lord of men,” he said, “for I 
would fain touch his feet? He is most often here with 
thee, but thy room and couch are empty. Is he, then, with 
Kaashatj'a ? ” Then Kaikeyf, blinded by lust of glory and 
deeming that desirable for Bbamta which he indeed con* 
sidered evil, answered him: “Thy father has gone the 
way of everything that lives." Then long and sadly he 
bewailed, and said at last: “ Happy for Rama and those 
who were present when my sire yet lived, and might 
perform his death-bed rites. Now, where is Rima, who 
IS my father, brothert and friend? I am his servant; 1 
take refuge at his feet Do thou inform him that I am 
here. And do thou tell me how my father died and what 
were his last words," Then Kaikeyi told liim how his 
father died, and these were his last words, she said: 
“Blessed are they that shall see Rama and the strong- 
armed Lakshman returning here with Sita," Then 
Bliarata apprehended fresh misfortune, and asked his 
mother whfdier Kaushalya’s son and Slta and Lakshman 
had gone. “Rama lias gone with Slta and Lakshman, 
wearing hermits' robes, to Dand.tka forest,” she answered, 
and told him the whole story of the boons, expecting that 
he would be pleased. But he was bitterly angered, and 
reproached KaikeyT as Dasharatha*s murderer: “Like a 
burning coal, born for the destruction of our race art thou, 
whom my father unwittingly embraced. Thou didst little 
know my love of Rama I Only for his sake It is, who 
calls thee mother, that 1 renounce thee not. Know that 
this kingdom is too great a burden for me, and even were 
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it not I would not receive it. Now I shall bring back 
Rama from the forest and will serve him. But thou shaft 
suffer misery to this world and the next; all that bdits 
thee is to die by hre, or exile, or with a cord about thy neck.! ” 
Then came Kaushalya and VSshishtha and greeted 
Bharata; and, guided by that skilful sage, Bharata per^ 
formed dt his father’s funeral rites, and with his mothers 
walked sunwise around the bumlng pyre, and after tEin days' 
mourning gathered up the ashes. Then, as he still grieved 
out of alt measure, V^hlshtha counselled him. discoursing 
of the birth and death of beings and the pairs’ that 
appertain to every creature. Thus comforted, those chiefs 
of men held up tltelr heads again, like Indra’s shining 
banner stained by sun and rain. 

Tlte Regency of Bharata 

On the fourteenth day the ministers requested Bharata to 
take his seat upon the throne; but he refused, and gave 
orders to prepare an expedition to go in search of Rama. 
When all was ready he mounted a car and set out on the 
way; with him went six thousand other cars, and a 
thousand elephants, and a hundred thousand cavalry, and 
men of rank, and citizens, as merchants and traders, 
potters and weavers and armourers, goldsmiths and 
washermen and actors, and beside these many learned 
men and welt»respccced Br^mans. 

Passing through Cuba’s realm, the host was entertained 
by him, and again by Bharadwaja at PraySg. One word 
Bharadwaja spoke to Bharata. ^'Thou shouldst not 
blame Kaikejd," he said, “This exile of the king is for 
the good of men and gods and asuias and hermits,” 

’ "Tbe pairs,the psiiS ofoppoiitet, pleasure, palo, Sac,, tiu«pc»1ils 
from Ufe. 
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From PraySg the mighty hose marched on to Chitrakuta, 
and came to Rnma’s hermitage. Then Bharata advanced 
alone, and fell at his brother’s feet This was the fashion 
of R&ma; he sat iti the leaf-^thatched houses croi^Tied with 
matted locks and dad iti a black deer^s skin; like a Hame 
he was and lion-shouldered, mighty’^rmed and loins- 
eyed; lord of this sea-girt world he seemed, like to the 
ever-living Brahmi; and by his side were Lakshmana 
and Sita. Then Bharata wept to sen his brother thus, who 
was used to royal state. But R^a raised him from the 
ground and kissed his head and asked him of Dasharatha 
and his oum welbbeing. Then Bharata related all that 
had come to pass, and prayed Rima to rctani to AyodhyS 
and rule; but Rama would not. " How can I, commanded 
by my father and mother to dwell in the forest, do any 
otherwise? Thou shouldst rule, in accordance with hia 
will; thou shouldst not blame Kaikeyi, for obedience is 
the duty alike of sons and wives and disciples, nor is a 
mother’s wish less binding than a father's/* Then 
Bharat answered; ”lf the kingdom is mine, I have the 
right to bestow it upon thee; do thou accept iL'’ But 
Rama would not consent to this, nor be moved by any 
argument, whether of Bharata, or of his mother, or of 
V§^bhtha, or any of that host. Then Bharata prayed 
Rama for his golden sandals, and, bowing down to them, 
vowed thus: For these fourteen years I shall dwell as a 
hermit without the walls of Ayodhya, making over to thy 
sandals the task of government. If then thou comest not, 
1 shall die by hre.” To this plan Rama agreed, and, 
embracing Bharata and Satrughna, said, “So be it/' 
One thing he added t ** Do thou not cherish resentment 
against Kaikeyi, but be kindly toward her; this both 
myself and Sit& pray th^’* Then Bharata walked lun- 
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wise about Rama, and, placing the sandals on an elephant, 
took them back to Ay^hy^ followed by all that host of 
men. There he installed the sandals on the throne, and, 
living in retirement, earned on the government as their 
minister. 

Now, for two reasons, Rama would no longer dwell at 
Chttrakuta; first, inasmuch as hosts of r^shasas, out of 
hatred of him, annoyed the hermits of that place; and, 
secondly, because the host of men from Ayodhya had 
trampled and defiled the place; and, moreover, it re* 
minded him too sharply of bis brothei^s grief and the 
citizens* and queen-smother's. He went, therefore, with 
SitA and Lakshman toward Dandaka, and entered that 
deep forest like the sun that is hidden by a mass of clouds. 

TJte Forest Life 

Rama and Sita and Lakshman wandered through the 
forest, welcome guests at every hermit^[e. The great 
sages dwelling in the hermitages also complained against 
those devilish rangers of the rtlght, and besought Rlma's 
protection against them, which he freely promised; and 
when the gentle Sita one day suggested that they should 
lay down their arms, abandoning the rule of knights for 
that of saints, and ceasing from hostility even against the 
rdkshasas—** The very taring of weapons diangeth the 
mind of those that carry them,” she said—^Rama answered 
that it might not be, for he was pledged by knightly duty 
and personal promise. 

So Rama dwelt in the forest for ten years, staying a 
month, a season, or a year at one or another hermitage. 
Once a fierce rakshasa named VirSdha seized Sit^ and 
would have carried her off, but R&ma and Lakshman with 
huge labour slew him. Another time they met a mighty 
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vulture ; but he vfas a friend, and announced himsdf as 
Jatayu and a friend of Rama's father. Jata>'u promised 
Rama his help, and to guard S!ta when R&ma and 
Lakshman went abroad together. 

Lastof all. Ramaand Sltaand Lakshman came to Panch5vati, 
where stretched a fair lawn beside the river Godaverh whose 
banks were ova'hung by flowery trees. The waters swarmed 
with fowl, throngs of deer dwelt in the woods, the cries oi 
peacocks resounded, the hills were covered with good trees 
and flowers and herbs. There Lakshman built a spacious 
bamboo house, w*ell thatchod with leaves and with a wdl- 
smoothed floor. Thither Jatayu also came; and R^a, Sit^ 
and Lakshman were contented, like the gods in Heaven. 
Now Rama was seated with Slt^ talking to Laksliman, 
when there came to Panchavatt a fearful and hideous 
rakshasl. sister of Ravana ; and when she saw Rama, 
immediately she desired him. Her name was Surpanakh§. 
Refused by Rama, she sought to become Lal»hman*s 
wife, and, repulsed by him, she returned to Rama and 
would have stain Stta. Then Lakshman seized his sword 
and cut off her nose and ears, and she fled away bleeding, 
tilt she met her brother Khara, younger brother of 
Ravana. His anger at her misfortune knew no bounds, 
and he sent fourteen rikshasas to slay those brothers and 
Sita and bring their blood for Suq^anakha to drink. But 
Rama slew all those evil cmatures with his arrows. 

Then Khara was indeed filled with furious anger, and set 
out himself with fourteen thousand rakshasas, every one 
shape-shifters, horrible, proud as lions, big of mouth, 
courageous, delighting in cruelty. As this host drove on 
many evil omens befell; but Khara was fey and not to be 
turned aside from what he deemed a small matter — to slay 
three human beings, 
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Rama, perceiving the oncoming host, sent Lakshman with 
Sica to a secret cave, and cast on liis mail, for he would 
fight alone; and all the gods and spirits of the air and 
creatures of heaven came to behold the battle. The 
rakshasas came on like a sea, or heavy clouds, and 
showered their weapons upon Rama, so that the wood, 
gods were afraid and (led away. But Rama was not 
afraid, and troubled the rSkshasas with his marrow- 
piercing shafts, so that they fled to Rhara for proteetjon. 
He rallied them, and they came on again, dischaiging 
volleys of uprooted trees and boulders. It was in vain; 
for R5ma. alone and fighdng on foot, slew all the fourteen 
thousand terrible rakshasas and stood face to face with 
Khara himself, A dreadful battle was theirs, as if between 
a lion and an elephant; the air was dark with flying shafts. 
At last a fiery arrow discharged by Rama consumed the 
demon. Then the gods, u'elt pleased, showered blossoms 
upon Rama, and departed whence they came. And Sita 
and Lakshman came forth from the cave. 

Rdvana^s IVraih 

But news of the destruction of the rakshasas was brought to 
Ravana, and he who brought the news advised R&vana to 
v^quish R^a fay carrying Sfta away. Ravana approved 
this plan, and sought out the crafty Maricha to further his 
ends. But Maricha advised Ravana to stay his hand from 
attempting the impossible, and Ravana, being persuaded 
for that time, went home to Lank&. 

Twenty arms and ten heads had RAvana: he sat on his 
golden throne like a flaming fine fed with sacrificial 
offerings. He was scarred with the marks of many wounds 
received in battle with the gods; of royal mien and 
gorgeously apparelled was tliat puissant and cruel rakshasa, 
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His wont wxi to dcstroy^ the sacrifices of Br^mans and 
to possess the wives of others—not to be slain bj* gods or 
ghosts or birds or serpents. Now Surpanakha came to her 
brother and showed her wounds, and told him of Rama and 
Slta, and taunted him for uokingly ways tn that he took 
no revenge for the slaughter of his subjects and his brother; 
tlien she urged him to bring away Slta and make her his 
wife. So he took his chariot and fared along by the sea 
to a great forest to consult again with Maricha, who dwelt 
there in a hermitage practising self-restraint. 

Maifcha counselled Ravana not to meddie with Rama. 
** Thou wouldst get off easily." he said, “ if Rama, 
once angered, left a single r^shasa alive, or held 
his hand from destroying thy city of Lanka." But 
Ravana was fey, and boasted that Rama w'ould be an easy 
prey. He blamed Marlcha for ill-will toward himself, and 
threatened him with death. Then Maridia out of fear 
consented, though he looked for no less than death from 
Rama 'when they should meet again. Then Ravana was 
pleased, and, taking Mancha in his car, set out for Rama’s 
hermitage, explaining how Slta should be taken by a ruse. 

TAe Golden Deer 

Maildha, obedient to Ravana, assumed the form of a golden 
deer and ranged about the wood near Ramans hut: its 
horns were like twin jewels, its face was piebald, its ears 
[ike two blue lotus-dowers, its sleek sides soft as the petals 
of a dower, its hoofs as black as jet, its haunches slender, 
its lifted tail of every colour of the rainbow—a deer-form 
such as this he took! His back was starred with gold 
and silver, and he ranged about the forest lawns seeking 
to be seen by Sita. And when she saw him she was 
astonished and delighted, and called to Rama and Laksh- 
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The Golden Deer 

man. and begged Rama to catch or kill the deer for her, and 
she uj^ him to the diase. Rama, too. was fascinated by the 
splendid deer. He would not heed Ukahmart’a warning 
that It roust be a t^kshasadisguised. “ All the more, then, 
must I slay it.'* said Rama, ‘*but do thou watch over Sita, 
staying hen; with the good Jatayu. I shall be back again 
in a very little while, bringing the deer-skin with me,*' 
Now vanishing, now coming near, the magic deer led 
Rama far away, until be w'as wearied out and sank upon 
the ground under a shady tree; then it appeared again, 
surrounded by other deer, and bounded away. But Rama 
drew his Uw and loos^ an arrow that pierced its breast, 
so that it sprang high into the air and fell moaning on the 
e^h. Then Mancha, at the point of death, assumed his own 
shape, and remembering Ravana’s command, he bethought 
him how to draw Lakshman also away from Sit^ and he 
called aloud with Rama's voice, “Ah, SitaJ Ah. Laksh. 
m^. At the sound of that awful ciy Rama was struck 
with nameless fear, and hurried back to Panchavati. leaving 
hLaticha dead- * 

Now Siia heard that cry. and urged Lakshman to go to 
Rama*s help, upbraiding him with bitter words; for he 
knew Rama to be unconquerable, and himself was pledged 
to guard Si^ from all danger. But she called him a 
monster of wickedness, and said that he cared nothing for 
Rama, but desired herself; and he might not endure those 
words, and though many an ill omen warned him, she 
forced him thus to go in search of Rama. So he bowed 
to her and went away, but often turning back to glance at 
Sita, fearing for her safety. 
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5/7J Siaien 

Now Havana assumed the shape of a wandering yogi* 
carrying a staff and a beggar’s bowt, he came towards Sita 
waiting ail alone for R5nia to come back. The forest 
knew him: the very trees stayed still, the wind dropped, 
the Godaveti flowed more slowly for fear* But he came 
close to Sita, and gazed upon her, and was filled with evil 
longings i and he addrssed her, praising her beauty, and 
asked her to leave that dangerous forest and go with him 
to dwellin palaces and gardens. But she, thinking him a 
Brahman and her guest, gave him food and water, and 
answered that she was R^a’s wife, and told the story of 
their life; and she asked hJs name and kin. Then he 
named himself Ravana and besought her to be hb wife, 
and offered her palaces and servants and gardens. But 
she grew angry beyond all measure at that, and answered: 
" I am the servant of Rima, lion amongst men, immov¬ 
able as any mountain, vast as the mighty ocean, radiant 
as Indra. Wouldst thou draw the teeth from a lion’s 
mouth, or swim the sea with a heavy stone about thy 
neck? As well mightst thou seek the Sun or Moon as 
met Little like Is Rama unto thee, but different as is a 
lion from a jackal, an elephant from a cat, the ocean 
from a tiny stream, or gold from iron. Indra's wife thou 
mightst cany off and live; but if thou takest me, the 
wife of R^a, thy death Is certain, and I. too, sliall surely 
die,*' And she shook with fear, as a planiain-tree is 
shaken by the wind. 

But R^vana’s yellow* eyes grew red with anger and tlve peace¬ 
ful face changed, and he took his own horrid shape, ten-faced 
and twenty-armed; he seized that gentle thing by the hair 
and limbs, and sprang into his golden ass-drawTi car, and 


SIta Stolen 

rf3se up into the sky. But sheened aloud to Lakshman and 
to R^a. And O tliou forest and flowery trees,'’ she cried, 
*' and thou Godavcii, and woodland deities, and deer, and 
birds, t conjure you to tell my lord that Havana has stolen 
me away," 

Then she saw live great vultone jatayu on a tree, and prayed 
him for help; he woke from sleep and, seeing Havana and 
Slt^ spoke soft words to the rakshasa, advising him to 
leave his evil course. JatSyu warned him that R&ma would 
surely avenge the wrong with death, “and while I live 
thou shall not take away the virtuous Sita, but I will fight 
with thee and fling thee from thy car," Then Ravan, with 
angry eyes, sprang upon Jatayu, and there was a deadly 
battle in the sky; many weapons he showered on Jatayu, 
while the king of birds wounded Ravana with beak and 
talons. So many arrows pierced Jatayu that he seemed 
like a bird half hidden in a nest; but he broke with his 
feet two bows of Ravana’s, and destroyed the sky-faring 
car, so that Ravana fell down on to the earth, with Slta on his 
lap. But Jatayu by then was weary, and Ravana sprang up 
again and fell upon him, and with a dagger cut away his 
wings, 50 that he fdl dowm at the point of death. Slta 
sprang to her friend and clasped him with her arms, but 
he lay motionless and silent tike an extinguished forest fire. 
Then Ravana seized her again and went his way across the 
sky, Against the body of the r^sliasa she shone like golden 
lightning amidst heavy clouds, or a cloth of gold upon a 
sable elephant. All nature grieved for her; the lotus* 
flowers faded, the sun grew dark, the mountains wept in 
waterfalls and lifted up their summits like arms, the 
woodland deities were terrified, the young deer shed 
tears, and every creature lamented. But Brkhma, seeing 
Sfta carried away, rejoiced, and said, “Our work is 
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accomplished now/’ foreseeing RSvana’s death. The 
hermits were glad and sorry at once: sorry for Slti, and 
glad that Ravana must die. 

Now, as they drove through the sky in such a fashion Siti 
saw hve great monkeys on a mountain->top, and to them 
she cast down her Jewels and her golden veil, unobserved 
of liavana, as a token for Kima. But Ravana left behind 
die woods and mountains, and crossed the sea, and came 
to his great city of Lanka*—and set her down in an inner 
room, all alone and served and guarded well. Spies were 
sent to keep a watch on Rama. Then Ravana returned 
and showed to SitA all his palace and treasure and 
gardens, and prayed her to be his wife, and wooed her in 
every way; but she hid her face and sobbed with wordless 
tears. And when he urged her again she took a blade of 
grass and laid it between Ravana and herself, and prophesied 
his death at Rama's hands and the ruin of all r^hasas, 
and utterly rejected him. Then he turned from prayer to 
threats, and, calling horrid r^shasas, gave her to their 
charge, and commanded them to break her spirit, whether 
by violence or by temptation. There was the gentle Sitft, 
like a sinking ship, or a doc amongst a pack of dogs, 

/i!dma*s Wrath 

Now Rjma, returning from the chase of Miftcha, was 
heavy-hearted; meeting Lakshman. he blamed him much 
for leaving S!t^ The jackals howled and birds cried as 
they hurried back. As they came near to the hermitage 
the feet of Rama failed him, and a trembling shook his 
frame; for Sita was not there. They ranged the groves 
of flowering trees, and the river banks where lotus-flowers 
were open, and sought the mountain caves, and asked the 

^ IaqIeA, ACCorditi} tbc Ce^Jou, 
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Ramans Wrath 

nwr and the trties and all the anJmaJs whene Slti was. 
Then Rama deemed that rakshasas had eaten her. taktuff 
J^vengc for Khara, But next they came to where jatayu 
a ought with Havana, and saw the broken weapons 
and the car and the tiumpled ground j and Rama raged 
agmnst all beings, and would destroy the very hea^ns 
and earth, unless the gods gave back his Sita. TJien 
th<^ p^ccjved the dying Jatayu, and deeming him to be 
a raksbasa that had eaten Sita, Rama was about to slay 
him. But Jatayu spoke feebly, and rehted to Rama all 
that had befallen, so that Rama, throwing down his bow 
embraced the friendly bird and lamented for his death; and 
Jatayu told of Ravana and comforted RSma with assur* 
ances of victory and recovery of Sita, But tlierewiib his 
spirit fied away, and his head and body sank down upon 
the ground; and Rama mourned over his friend: 

“Ah, Lakshmana,” he said, "this kingly bird dwelt here 
contented many and now is dead because of me: 

he has given up his life In seeking to rescue Sita. Be¬ 
hold, amongst the animals of every rank there are heroes, 
even amongst birds, 1 am more sorry for this vulture 
who has died for me than even because of Slta's loss.** 
Then Lakshman brought wood and fire, and they burned 
Jata)^ there with every right and offering due to twice- 
bom men, and spoke the for his speedy coming 

to the abodes of the shining gods; and that king of vul¬ 
ture^ slain in battle for a good cause, and blest by Rama, 
attained a glorious state. 

Then Rama and Lakshman set out to search for Sita. far 
and wide; it was but a little time before they met a 
horrid raksbasa, and it was no light matter for them to 
come to their above in battle with him. But he, wounded 
to dpAth, rejoiced, for lie had been cursed with that fom, 
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by a hermit until Rami should slay and set him free. 
Rama and Lakshman burnt him on a mighty pyre, and he 
rose from it and, mounting upon a heavenly car* he spoke 
to Rama, counselling him to seek the help of the gmat 
monkey Sugriva and the four other monkeys that dwell 
on the mountain Rishyamiikha, Do not thou despise 
that royal monkey,^* he said, for he is puissant, humble, 
brave, expert, and graceful, good at shifting shapes, and 
well acquainted with the haunts of every rikshasa. Do 
thou make alliance with him, taking a vow of friendship 
before a fire as witness, and with bis help thou shalt 
surely win back Sita." Then he departed, bidding them 
farewell and pointing out the way to Rishyamukha; and 
they, passing by Matanga's hermitage, came to that wooded 
mountaiti, haunt of rnany birds, beside the Pampa lake. 

Rd/tta's Alliance With Sttgriva 
It was not long before Rama and Lakshman reached the 
Rishyamukha mountain, where Sugriva dwelt. Now this 
Sugriva lived in exile, driven from home and robbed of 
his wife by his cnjcl brother Vali; and when he saw die 
two great-eyed heroes bearing arms, he deemed them to 
have been sent by V^i for his destruction. So he fled 
away, and he sent Hanuman disguised as a hermit to speak 
with the knights and leam their purpose. Then Lakshman 
told him all that had befallen, and that R4ma now sought 
Sugriva’s aid. So Hanuman, considering that Sugriva 
also needed a champion for Ute recovery of his wife and 
kingdom, led the knights to Sugriva, and there Rama 
and the monkey-chief held converse, Hanuman made fire 
with two piece* of wood, and passing sunwise about it. 
Rama and Sugriva were made sworn friends, and each 
bound himself to aid the other. They gazed at each other 
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The Search for SIta 

intently, and neither had his fill of seeing the other. Then 
Sugriva told hia story and prayed R&ma for his aid, and 
he engaged himself to overcome the monkey-chiers brother, 
and in return Sugriva undertook to recover Sita, He told 
Hlma how he had seen her carried away by Ravana, and 
bow she had dropped her veil and jewels, and he showed 
these tokens to Rama and Lakshmon, RSma knew them, 
but Lak shman said: **I do not recognize the bracelets or 
the ear-rings, but I know the anklets well, for I was not 
used to lift my eyes above her feet.” 

Now, says the story, R^a fatted with Sugriva to V^'s 
city, and overcame Vali, and established Sugriva on the 
tiu^ne. Then four months of the rainy season passed away, 
and when the skies grew clear and the floods diminished, 
Sugriva sent out his marshals to summon the monkey host. 
They came from Himalaya and Vindhya and Kall^ from 
the east and from the west, from far and near, from caves 
and forests, in hundreds and thousands and millions, and 
each host was captained by a veteran leader. All the 
monkeys in tlm world assembled there, and stood before 
Sugriva with joined hands. Then Sugriva gave them to 
Rama for his service, and would place them under his 
command. But Rama thought it be^ that Sugriva should 
issue all commands, since he best understood the ordering 
of such a host, and was well acquainted with the matter to 
be accomplished. 

The Search for Sitd 

As yet neither Rama nor Lakshman nor Sugriva knew 
more of Ravana than his name; none could tell where he 
dwelt or where he kept Sita hidden. Sugriva therefore 
dispatched all that host under leaders to search the four 
quarters for a month, as far as the uttermost bound of any 
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land where men or demons dwelt or sun shonei But he 
trusted as much in Hanunraii as in all that host together} 
for that son of the wind-god had lits father's energy and 
swiftness and vehemence and power of access to every 
place in earth or sky» and he was bra\^ and politic and 
keen of wit and well aware of conduct befitting the time 
and place. And much as Sug^va relied on Hanuman, 
Hanuman was even more confident of his own ^wer. 
Rama also pul his trust in Hanuman, and gave him his 
signet-ring to show for a sign to Slta when he should 

di^ver her. , * t 

Then Hanuman bowed to Rama's feet, and depaned wttb 
the host appointed to search the southern quarter, while 
Rama remained a month with Sugnva expecting bis 
return. And after a month the hosts came back from 
searching the nonh and west and east, sorr>' and dejected 
that they had not found Stta, But the southern host 
searched al! the woods and caves and hidden places, till 
at last they came to the mighty ocean, the home of 
Varuna, boundless, resounding, covered with dreadful 
waves, A month had passed and Slt5 was not found; 
therefore the monkeys sat dejected, gazing over the sea 
and waiting for their end, for they dared not return to 
Sugriva- 

But there dwelt a mighty and very aged vulture named 
Sampati in a neighbouring cave, and he, hearing the 
monkeys talking of his brother jaiayu, came forth and 
asked for news of him. Then the monkeys related to him 
the whole affair, and Sampati answered that he had seen 
Sita carried away by Ravana and that Havana dwelt in 
Lank^ a hundred leagues across the sea, “ Do ye repair 
thither,’' he said, “ and avenge die rape of Siti and the 
murder of my brother. For I have the gift of foresight, 
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Sita found in Lanka 

and even now 1 perceive that Ravan and Sita are therein 
Lanka.'^ 

Tlien^th^r^monkeys grew more hopeful, but wh^ th^ 
marched down to the shore and sat b^ide the 8 

sea they were again downcast, and 
sadly enough- Now one monkey said he 

twenty leagues, and another fifty, and one eighty, and 
Z Z7: -d^Angada, sor; of V^i, couM cro. ^ 
hundred, but his power would not avail to the tetunL 
Then jambavan.a^bk monkey, addres^ w 

«!Llled his birth and origin, how 
begotten him and his mother 

the mountains, and when he was suU a child he had thought 

the sun to be a fruit growing in the sky, and 

three thousand leagues toward it; how Indta had 

at him-breLing his jaw, how - 

anger began to destroy the heavens and wrth, 

SdfiedWm and granted him the boon that hts^n should 
£ invulnerable, and Indra gave him the boon of 
hi. .«„ dea*. •• A.d do thoo. 

«rnwioss now and bound across the ocean, he sato, tor 
S th« « oor chooipio". »d to d<«t «.rpas, .11 
thintrs in movement and in vehemence. 

Sff Ha,um.n roto Wtof. 

rfloioed Swelling with pride and might, he belted of 
Z Sd h. «uW .«on,pli.h. Th«. h= op d«= 

*^^0 Mtodn. toiog it in hi» o™* 

ingovt.y b«Mt^'"'^‘“^ ^,“rir^ could hdp 
tike . bull, wd praying to the 9un, » the roounuin w d^ 
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to the Sclf'create and to alt beings, he set his heart in the 
work to be accomplished. He grew great, and stood, like 
a ftre, with bristling hair, and roared like thunder, 
brandishing his tail; so he gathered energy of mind and 
body, *' I will discover Sita or bring Ravana away in 
chains,*^ he thought, and therewith sprang up so that the 
very trees were dragged upward by his impetus and fell 
back again behind him. He hurtled through the air like 
a mountain, his Hashing eyes like forest fires, his lifted tail 
like Sakra's banner. So Hanuman held his way across the 
ocean. Nor, when the friendly ocean lifted up Mount 
Mainaka, well wooded and full of fruits and roots, would 
Hanuman stay to rest, but, rising up, coursed through the 
air like Garuda himself. Then a grim rakshasi named 
Siuhikha rose from the sea and caught him by the 
shadow, and would devour him; but he dashed into her 
mouth and, growing exceeding great, burst away again, 
leaving her dead and broken. Then he perceived the 
farther shore, and tltinking his huge form iH-htted for a 
secret mission, be resumed his natural size and shape, and 
so alighted on the shore of Lanka, nor was he ever so 
little wearied or fatigued. 

On the mountain summit Hanuman beheld the city of 
Lanka, girt with a golden wall, and ftUed with buildings 
huge as cloudy mountains, the handiwork of VIsKva. 
k arm an. Impatiently he waited for the setting of the 
sun: then, shrinking to the size of a cat, he entered the 
city at night, unseen by the guards. Now Lanka seemed 
to him like a woman, having for robe die sea, for jewels 
cow-pens and stables, her breasts the towers upon her 
walls; and behold, as he entered in, she met him in a 
terrible shape and barred hb way. Then Hanuman 
struck her down, though gently, considering her a woman, 
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and she yielded to him, and bade him accomplish his aflair. 
Hanuman made his way to the palace of Ravana, towering 
on the mountain-’top, girt with a wall and moat. By now 
the moon was full and high* sailing like a swan across 
the skyey sea, and Hanuman beheld the dwellers in the 
palace, some drinking, some engaged in amorous dalli¬ 
ance, some sorry and some glad, some drinking, some 
eating, some making music, and some sleeping. Many a 
fair bride lay there in her husband's arms, but Sita of 
peerless virtue he could not find; wherefore that eloquent 
monkey was cas t down and disappointed. Then he sprang 
from court to court, visiting the quarters of all the 
foremost i^shasas, till at last he came to Ravana's own 
apartments, a very mine of gold and jewels, ablaze with 
silver light. Everywhere he sought for Sita, and left no 
comer unexplored; golden stairs and painted cars and 
crystal windows and secret chambers set with gems, all 
these he beheld, but never Sita. The odour of meat and 
drink he sniffed, and to his nostrils there came also the 
all-pervading Air, and it said to him, “Come hitlicr, 
where Rgvana lies," Following the Air, he came to 
Ravana's sleeping-place. There lay the lord of the 
r^shasas upon a glorious bed, asleep and breathing 
heavily; huge was his frame, decked with splendid jewels, 
like a crimson sunset cloud pierced by flashes of lightning; 
his big hands lay on the white cloth like terrible hve- 
hooded serpents; four golden lamps on pillars lit his bed. 
Around him lay his wives, fair as the moon, decked in 
glorious gems and garlands that never faded. Some, 
wearied with pleasure, slept where they sat; one clasped 
her lute like an amorous girl embracing her lover; anodier 
fair one, skilled in die dance, made graceful gestures even 
in her sleep; others embraced each other* There, tooi, 
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was Mandodari. Havana's queen, exceeding all others in 
her splendour and loveliness; and Haauman guessed she 
must be Sita, and the thought enlivened him, so that he 
waved^ his arms and frisked his tail and sang and danced 
and climbed the golden pillars and sprang douit again^ as 
his monkeyonature moved him. 

But reflection showed his error, for he said: "Without 
Rama, SitA would not eat or drink or sleep or decorate 
her p^on, nor would she company with any other titan he j 
this is some other one." So Hanuman ranged farther 
through the palace, searching many a bower in vain. 
Many fair ones he beheld, but never Siti, and he deemed 
she must be slain or eaten by the rikshasas. So he left 
the palace and sat awhile in deep dejection on the city wall. 
" if 1 return without discovering Sita,” he reflected, “my 
labour will have been in vain. And what will Sugriva 
say, and the sons of Dasbaratha, and the monkey host? 
Surely Rama and Lakshman will die of grief, and after 
them Bharata, and then Satrughna, and then the queen, 
mothers, and seeing that, Sugriva, Rama’s friend, will die 
too, and the monkey.queens, and Angada, and all the 
monkey race 1 No more shall the noble monkeys assemble 
amongst the woods and mountains or in secret places and 
indulge in games; but a loud wailing will arise when I 
return, and they will swallow poison, or hang themselves, 
or jump down from lofty mountains. Therefore I must 
not return unsuccessful; better that I should starve and die. 
It is not right that all those noble monkeys should perish 
on my account. I shall remain here and search Lanka 
again and again ; even this Asoka wood beyond the walls 
shall be examined,” 

Then Hanuman bowed to Rama and Slta, to Shiva, to 
Indra and to Death, to the Wind, the Moon and Fire, and 


Hanuman speaks with SIca 

to Sugriv^ and pray'jng to these with thought intent, he 
ranged the Asoka wood with his imagination and met 
with Siti Then he sprang from the wall like an arrow 
from a bow, and entered tixe wood in bodily shape. The 
wood was a place of pleasure and delight, full of Rowering 
trees and happy animals; but Hanuman ravaged it and 
broke the trees. One beautifid Asoka tree stood alone, 
amongst pavilions and gardens, built round with golden 
pavements and silver walls. Manuman sprang up this 
tree and kept watch alS about, thinking that Sita. if she 
were in the forest, would come to that lovely place. He 
saw a marble palace* with stairs of coral and floors of 
shining gold, and there lay one imprisoned, weak and thin 
as if with tasting, sighing for heavy grief, clad in soiled 
robes, and guarded ^ horrid r&kshasJs, like a deer among 
the dogs or a shining Rame obscured by smoke. 

Then Hanuman considered that this must be Sita. for she 
was fair and spotless, like a moon overcast by clouds, and 
she wore such jewels as Rama had described to him. 
Hanuman shed tears of joy and thought of Rama and 
Lakshtnan. But now, while he yet sat hidden on the tree, 
Havana had waked, and that lordly rakshasa came with a 
great train of women to the Asoka wood. They followed 
their heroic husband like lightnings following a cloud, and 
Hanuman heard the sound of their tinkling anklets as they 
passed across the golden pavements, 

Hanuman speaks with Siid 

Rivan came toward Slia, and when she saw him she 
trembled like a plantain^trae shaken by the wind, and 
hid her face and sobbed. Then he wooed her in. every 
way, tempting her with wealth and power and comfort ; 
but she refused him utterly, and foretold his death at 
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RSma 3 hands, But R&vsjia waxed wood-wrath, and gave 
a two-month lerni, after which, if she yielded not, she 
should be tortured and slain; and leaving her to the horrid 
rSkshasI guards with orders to break her will, RSvana 
rciurnH with his wives to his apartment Then Sita, 
shrinking from the horrible sh&demons, threatening her 
with death and torture, and reviling RAma, crept to the 
foot of the Asoka tree where Hanuman was hidden. 

Hanuman reflected that there was need for him to speak 
with Sita j but he feared to frighten her, or to attract the 
notice of the guard, and bring destruction on himself, for, 
though he had might to slay the rakshasa host he could 
not, if wearied out, return across the ocean. So he sat 
hidden in the branches of the tree and recited Rama’s 
virtues and deeds, speaking in gentle tones, till Sita heard 
him. She caught her breath with fear and looked up 
into the tree, and saw the monkey; eloquent was he and 
humble, and his eyes glowed like golden fire. Then he 
came dow*n out of the tree, ruddy-faced and humbly 
attired, and with joinoi palms spoke to Sita. Then she 
told him that she was Sita and asked for news of Rama, 
and Hanuman told her all that had befallen and spoke of 
Rama and Lakshman, so that she was wetinigh as glad 
as if she had se^i R^ma htniself. But Hanuman came a 
little nearer, and Sita was much afraid, thinking him to 
be RSvana in disguise. He had much ado to persuade her 
that he was Rama’s friend; but at last, when she beheld 
the signet-ring, it seemed to her as if she were already 
saved, and she was glad and sorry at once—glad to know 
that Rama was alive and well, and sorry for his grief. 
T^en Hanuman suggested that he should carry Sita on 
his back across the sea to Rama. She praised his strength, 
but would not go with him, because she thought she might 
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falS from his back into the especially if the rikshasas 
followed them, and because she would not willingly touch 
any person but Rama, and because she desired that the 
glory of her rescue and the destruction of the rikshasas 
should be Raima’s. ** But do thou speedily bring Rama 
hither,*^ she prayed. Then Hanuman praised her wisdom 
and modesty, and asked for a token lor RSma; and she 
told him of an adventure with a crow, known only to her« 
sell and Rama, that had befallen long ago at Chitrakuta, 
and she gave him a jewel from her hair, and sent a 
message to Rama and Lakshin an, praying them to rescue 
her. Hanuman took the gem and, bowing to Sit^ made 
ready to depart Then Sita gave him another message 
for Rama, by which he might know surely that Hanuman 
had found her, “Tell him, ‘One day my brow-spot was 
wiped away, and thou didst paint another with red earth 
—thou shouldst remember this. And. O Rama, do thou 
come soon} for ten months have passed already since 1 
saw tltee, and [ may not endure more than another montli *; 
and good fonune go with thee^ heroic monkey." she 
said. 

Hanuman burns LankS 

But Hanuman was not satisfied with finding Slta; he 
dashed about the Asoka grove and broke the trees 
and spoiled the pavilions, like the Wind himself. The 
r^hasls sent messages to R§vana for help, and he, hear¬ 
ing that a mighty monkey was destroying hb servants, 
sent the powerful Jambumaji, bow in hand, to slay Hanuman 
forthwith; and, indeed, he wounded him with a sharp 
arrow as he sat upon a temple roof, but Hanuman hurled 
a bolt at him and crushed him utterly. Then a host of 
heroic rikshasas, led by Prince Aksha. proceeded against 
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Hanuinan and met their death; next Indrajit was sent 
against him. and an awful battle was joined, whereat the 
verj’ gods were amazed. He sent a mtUion shafts against 
the monkey, but he, ranging the sky. escaped them ail; 
then tndrajit paused, and with concentrated mind pondered 
over the true character of Hanuman, and with spiritual 
insight perceived that he was not to be slain by weapons. 
Therefore he devised a way to bind him, and he loosed a 
Brahma shaft at him. Therewith Hanuinan was bound, 
and knew the bond unbreakable, and he fell to earth; but 
he reflected that it would be well for him to converse with 
Ravana, and therefore he struggled not, but let the rak- 
shasas bear him off. But they.seeing him still, bound him 
yet closer, pitifully moaning the W'hlle. with cords and 
bark. But that binding was the means of his release, for 
the binding power of a Brahma weapon is broken at once 
if another bond is added to it. But the wily monkey 
gave no sign that the bonds wet« loosed; and the fierce 
rakshasas, crying to each other, “Who is hef" what does 
he want?" and “Kill him I bum html cat him I *’dragged 
him before R&vana, 

Questioned by Havana’s minister, Hanuman answered that 
he was indeed a monkey', come to Lanki as Rama’s envoy to 
accomplish his commands and to behold Ravana; and he 
told the story of R<ima up till then, and gave Ravana sound 
advice, to save his life by surrendering Sica. Ravana 
was furious and would have Hanuman slain; but the 
counsellors reminded him that the punishment of death 
could not justly be inflicted upon one who named himself 
an envoy. Then Havana cast about for a fitting penalty, 
and bethought him to set Hanuman’s tail afire. I'hen the 
rakshasas bound the monkey’s tail with cotton soaked in 
oil and set it all ahlare. But the heroic monkey cherished 
ya 
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Hanuman returns to Rama 

a secret plan; he suffered the rakshasas to liead him about 
Lanka that he might the better learn its ways and strengtlL 
Then word was t^en to SEta that that monkey with whom 
she had conversed was led about the streets of Lanka and 
proclaimed a spy, and that his tail was burning. Thereat 
she grieved, and praying to the Fine, she said: " As 1 have 
been faithful to my lord, do thou be cool to Hanutnan," 
The Fire flamed up in answer to her prayer, and at that 
very moment Hanuman’s sire blew cool betw’een the flame 
and Haniiman^ 

perceiving that the fire still burnt, but that h?s tail was 
icy-cold, Hanuman thought that it was for Rima’s sake 
and Sita*s and his sire's that the heat was chilled ; and he 
snapped his bonds and sprang bto the sky, huge as a 
mountain, and rushed to and fro in Lanh^ buiming the 
palaces and all their treasures. And when he had burnt 
half Lank^ to the ground and slaughtered many a r^kahasa, 
Hanuman quenched his tail in the sea. 

Hanuman returns ta Ratna 

Then all at once he repented of his rash deed, for he thought 
that Sita must have died in the fire, '* It is a small matter 
to have burnt Lanka," he reflected, “ but if Sita has lost 
her life I have failed altogether in my work, and will rather 
dietlian return In vain to Rama." But again be thought: 
“It may be that that fair one has been saved by her own 
virtue; the fire that scorched me not has surely never hurt 
that noble lady." Therewith he hastened back to the Asoka 
tree and found her seated there, and he greeted her, and 
she him, and once more they spoke of Rama, and Hanuman 
foretold that he would speedily rescue Sita and slay the 
rakshasas. Then Hanuman sprang up like a winged 
mountain and fared across the sea, now clearly seen, now 
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hidden by the clouds, till he came to Mahendra, flourish¬ 
ing his tail and fosuing like the wind in a might}* cavem. 
And all the monkey host rejoiced exceedingly to see and 
hear him, knowing that he must have found Slt4 j they 
danced, and ran from peak to peak, and waved the 
branches of tress and their dean white cloths, and brought 
fruits and roots for Hanuman to e^. Then Hanuman 
reported all that he had done to Angada and Jambavan, 
while the monkey host sat round about the three there on 
Mahendra’s summit. 

When all had been told, Angada turned to the monkey 
host ^d said: “ O noble monkeys, our work is done, and 
the time has come for us to return to Sugriva without 
delay ”; and they answered him ; “ Let us go.” Then 
Angada leapt up into the air, followed by all the monkeys, 
darkening the sky as if with clouds and roaring like the 
wind; and coming speedily to Sugriva, Angada spoke 
first to the heavy-hearted Rama, and gave him tidings of 
Sits and praised the work of Hanuman. Then Rama 
talked with Hanuman, and asked him marly a question as 
to the welfare of the slender-waisted Sita; and Hanuman 
told him all, and gave her message regarding the matter 
of the crow and of the painted brow-spot, and showed to 
Rama the jewel from Ssta’s hair entrusted to him as a 
token. R&ma wept at the sight of that goodly gem: it 
was i^ief to him to behold it and not Slt4 herself • but 
he rejoiced to know that Siti lived and that Hanuman 
had found her. 

Then R&ma praised Hanuman as the best of servants, who 
had done more even than was required of him; for a 
servant, merely good, do^ what is commanded and no 
more, and a bad servant is one who docs not even that 
which bis master orders. ** Hanuman,’' he said, **lias 
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Vibhishana deserts the Rakshasas 

done his work and more, and sorry am I that I cannot do 
him any service in re him. But a^ection tells of all,** and 
therewith Rama embraoed the self-controlled and great¬ 
hearted Hanuman like a brother. 

Next, Sugriva spoke and issued orders for a march of all 
the host toward the far south to lay a siege to Lank^ 
while Hanuman reported to Rama all that he had learnt 
of the strength and fortifications of the city, saying: “ Do 
thou regard the city as already taken* for 1 alone have 
laid it waste* and it will be an easy matter for such a 
host as this to utterly destroy it.'* 

Now the monkey army went on its way* led by Sugriva 
and Rama, and the monkeys skipped for joy and 
bounded gleefully and sported one with another. With 
them went many friendly bears, ruled by JambavAn, guard¬ 
ing the rear. Passing over many mountains and delightful 
forests, the army came at length to Mahendra, and beheld 
the sea before them ; thence they marched to the very 
shore, beside the wave-washed rocks, and made their 
camp. They covered all the shore, like a second sea 
beside the tossing waves. Then Rama summoned a 
council to devise a means for crossing over the ocean* 
and a guard was set, and orders issued that none should 
wander, for he feared the magic of the rikshasas. 

yibftishana deseris the Rdkshasas 
Meanwhile Ravana in Lanka called another council, for 
Victory follows from taking counsel,” as the sages say. 
'^Ye know how the monkey Hanuman harried LankA, 
and now RAma has reached the ocean shore with a host of 
bears and monkeys, and he will dry the sea or bridge it 
and besiege us here. Do ye consider the means of proteo. 
don for the city and the army ’*—thus spake RAvajia to 
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his counsellors And his generals advised him to entrtist 
the battle to his son. Prince Indrajit, while others, as 
Prihasta, Niktimbha, and Vajralianu, boasted that they 
alone would swallow up the monkey army- But Vibhi- 
shana, younger brother of Ravana, advised another 
course, “Force/' said he, “is only to be resorted to when 
other means have failed, viz- conciliation, gifts, and sowing 
dissension. Moreover, force avails only agiiinst such as 
are weak or are displeasing to the gods. What but death 
can result from a conBict with Rama, self'controlled and 
vigilant and strong with the might of all the gods? Who 
ever thought that Hanuman should have done so much? 
and from this thou shouldst be warned and yield up Sita 
to her lord, to save thyself and us," And playing a 
perilous part, he followed hts brother to his own chamber 
and saluted him, and spake yet further for his welfare. 
“ From the day that Stt^ came," he said, “ the omens have 
been evil: fire is ever obscured by smoker serpents are 
found in kitchens, the milk of kine runs dry, wild beasts 
bowl around the palace. Do thou restore STt^ lest we all 
suffer for thy sin," But Ravana dismissed his brother 
angrily, and boasted that he would hold Sita as his own, 
even if all the gods should war against him. 

Now the reason why Ravana had never up dll now used 
force to Siti was this, that Brahm^ one time when 
Ravana had ill-used a celestial dame, laid upon him a 
curse that if ever again he did the like against his victim's 
will his head should break in a hundred pieces, And by 
now Ravana was thin and passion-wom and weary, like a 
horsespent wttha long journey, and he desired to compass 
Rama's death and make Sita his own. Therefore he took 
counsel again with his generals for war, but again 
Vibhrshana opposed him, till Ravana cursed him angrily 
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Adam’s Bridge 

49 cowardly and treasonable. Then Vibhishana deemed 
the time had come when he could suffer no more of such 
insults, and rising Into the air with bts four personal 
followers, he said to R^vana that he had spoken for his 
welfare, "but the fey refuse advice, as a man on the 
brink of death refuses medicine,'’ So saying he passed 
through the sky across the sea and came to the monkey 
host, and announced himself as come to make alliance 
with Rama. Most of the monkey leaders were for slaying 
him, for they put little faith in a rakshasa, even if he were 
not a disguised spy; but Rama spoke him fair, and engaged, 
in return for his assistance in the war, to set him on the 
throne of Lanka when Ravaoa should have been slain, 

** Adam's Bridge " 

Then Hanuman and Sugriva and Rama took counsel with 
Vibhishana how to cross the ocean, and he deemed that 
Rama should seek the aid and the friendship of Ocean 
for the building of a bridge. This was agreed upon, and 
R^a, spreading a cou<di of sacri^cial grass, lay down 
upon it, facing the east, with praying hands toMvard the 
sea, resolving," Either the ocean shall yield or I will die." 
Thus Rama lay three days, silent, conixntred, following 
the rule, intent upon the ocean; but Ocean answered not. 
Then Rdma was angered, and rose and took his bow, and 
would dry up the sea and lay Varuna's home bare; and he 
loosed dreadful shafts at him chat Hamcd and pierced the 
waters, awakening mighty storms, distressing then^z^ar and 
the m4ikatus of the sea, so that the god^hermits haunting 
the sky cried out '■ Alas !" and “ Enough 1 *' But Ocean 
did not show himself, and Rama, threatening him, set to 
his bow a Brahma arrow blest with a Brahma charm, and 
drew. Then heaven and earth were darkened and the 
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mountains irembletf, lightnings flashed, and every cpeaiure 
was afraid, and the mighty deep w-as wrought with violent 
movemenL Then Ocean himself rose from mid-sea like 
the sun from Mem, Jewelled and wreathed was he and 
decked with many gems, and followed by noble rivers, 
such as Ganga, Sindhu, and others. He came to Rama 
with joined palms and spoke him fair: 

*' O Rama,” said he, thou knowest that every element 
has its own inherent qualities. Mine is Uiis, to lie fathom¬ 
less and hard to cross. Neither for love nor fear can 1 
stay the waters from their endless movement- But thou 
shalt pass over me by means of a bridge, and 1 will suffer 
it and hold it firm.” Then Rama was appeased, but the 
BrahmA arrow waited to find its mark and might not be 
restrained. Rama inquired from Ocean: “Where shall I 
let it strike?” and Ocean answered : "There is a part of 
my domain toward the north haunted by evil wights; 
there let it fall.'* Then R&ma let fly the flaming shaft, 
and the water of the sea toward the north was dried and 
burnt, and where the sta had been became a desert. But 
Rama blessed the desert and made it fruitful. 

Then Ocean said to Rama: "O kind one, there is a 
monkey here named Nala, and he is Vishvakaima’s son 
and has his sire's skill. Full of energy is he, and he shall 
build the bridge across me, and 1 shall bear it up.” Then 
Ocean sank again beneath the waters. But Nala said to 
R&ma: "Ocean has spoken truth: only because thou 
didst not ask me I hid my power till now.** 

Now all the monkeys, follow'tng Nala's orders, gathered 
trees and rocks and brought them from the forests to the 
shore, and set them in the sea. Some carried timber, 
some used the measunng-rods, some bore stones; huge 
was the tumult and noise of crags and rocks thrown jn to 
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Lanka Besieged 

the sea. The first day fourteen leases mad^ ^d 
on the fifth day the bridge was finished broad and 
elegant and fimi-lihe a line of partmg of 
Ocean’s head. Then the monkey host pawed over, 
Rama and Ukshman riding upon Sugriva 
Some monkeys went along the causeway, others 
into the sea, and others coursed through the air, an 
noise of them drowned the sound of the ocean waves. 

^dful^S^^omens of ™ that showed 

the earth shoolt, the douds rained ' tL 

from the sun. But the monkeys roared defian« ^ 
rakshasas. whose destruction was thus foretold. Then 
Mma. beholding LanhS towering up to pier« 
built by Vishvakarma, wroughu as n were, of m 
S Iter, hanging in the sky like a bank o 
clouds, was downcast at the thought of bits pnsoneo 
Uier^but he arrayed the host of hears and monkeys and 

M^'Xle^aspies, sent in monkey shape mga.h^ 
brought tidings thereof to Lanka, and, advising him 
of Rima’s resistless power, counselled ^ 

surrendered; but RSvana was enragrf. «d d o™ h 
soies away disgraced, and sent othera m their place, but 
aver with V rame result. No help was the^ then, but 
to give battle or yield up Rhma's 
eoi^I first to betray Si« to his w.^ 

the monkey host had been dispersed ^ 

TeaVai^ t:: s 
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she might follow him. But therewith came in a messenger 
from the r&kshasa genera! calling Ravana to the battle, 
and he turned to the field of war; and when he left, the 
head and bow immediately vanished, and Sita knew them 
to have been but counterfeits and vain illusions. 


Rama IVoitaded 

Now Vibhishana's four tikshasa followers had spied on 
^ka, and knew the disposition of Ravana's forces ^ and 
Rama Imd si^e to the four gates of Lanka accordingly, 
a IS ‘ng the monkey Nila at the eastern gate, guarded 
by the r^shasa general Prahasta; Angadaat the western 
late, guaid^ by Mahaparshwa 3 Hanuman at the southern 
?ate, guarded by Prince Indrajit; and himself attacked 
^e north gate, guarded by Ravana. Then Rama sent 
Angada as an envoy to Rsvana, challenging him to the 
fight; but R.avana, forgetting the respect due to an 

i f sprang away 

broke the ^lace roof, and returned to Rama. Then 

^e monkey's advanced in order and swarmed about the 

^lls, flooding t^ moat and striking terror into the 

parties climbed the walls 
and ^tter^ down the gates with trees and stones, 
shouting “Victory- for Rama and for SugrivaM' Thl 
^lli^d forth in turn with horrid trumpetings 
joined m battle with the monkeys, and all the ^r wS 
^ with the noise of fighting, and terrible confusion 
of fnend and foe and man and beast, and the earth 

S H but the rakshasas waited for the 

TUght. and ^gtrly desired the setting of the sun, for ni^t 

strongest might So night fell 
^nd the demons ranged, devouring monkeys by tho^ds! 


Rama Wounded 

Then those of Rama's party rallied and for a Lime pre. 
vailed, and Indrajit was beaten back. But he, resorting 
to his magic, became invisible, and showered deadly 
wounding arrows upon Rama and Lakshman; fighting in 
crooked ways, he bound them fast so that they fell helpless 
to the ground, covered with a thousand wounds. 

Sugriva, Hanuman. Vibhtshana. and all the leadens of the 
monkeys stood round about those wounded heroes with 
tear'filled eyes; but [ndrajit, unseen of any save his unde 
Vibhtshana, rejoiced, and let fly many a shaft that wounded 
Hanuman and Nila and jambav^. Then Indrajit returned 
to Lanka as a victor, and his father welcomed him; and 
for a while the flghtic^ ceased. 

Now Vibhishana rallied the frightened monkeys, and 
comforted Sugriva, saying: “ 'I'his is no time for giving 
way to grief, Rama is not dying. Do thou gather the 
forces and inspire them with fresh hope.*' But the 
monkeys were panic-stricken, and if even a straw moved 
they deemed it lobe a i^shasu And Ravana meanwhile, 
takingSita on his car, showed to her Hima and Lakshman 
lying on the held, senseless and pierced with many arrows, 
wounded and lying in the dust; and she deemed them 
to be dead, and wailed—^but Ravana brought her back to 
LankS. 

Meanwhile Rima came to himself, and seeing Lakshman 
seeming to be dead, he made great lamentation, and 
praising what the monkeys had done, though unsuc^sfui, 
he gave them leave to go whititer they would across the 
bridge and seek tlieir homes. And Vibhishana, loo. had 
no more taste for battle or desire for the throne of Lanka. 
But Sugriva comforted them and gave them fitish courage^ 
and the monkey-chief Sushena told of a magic herb that 
grows by the Milky Ocean, and can restore the dead to 
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life, “and let the Wind-god's son go tliitlier for ic," he 
said. 

The Coming c/Gartuia 

But as he spoke a stormy wind arose, lashing the sea and 
shaking the very mountains, and suddenly the monkeys 
beheld Garuda sailing through the atr like a flaming fire. 
As Garuda came nigh, the arrows fell from the wounded 
heroes like frightened serpents darting away; and when 
he bent in salutation and touched their faces with his 
hands, the sons of Dashamtha were healed, and they came 
to their former strength and radiance, and more. Then 
Rama questioned Garuda who he was, and he answered: 
** I am thy friend, thy life free-ranging external to thyself, 
Garuda, and 1 have come to aid thee, hearing that thou 
wert bound by the magic shafts of Indrajit, Now thou 
shouldst take warning how the rakshasas fight with 
cunning and magic, and thou shouldst never trust them 
in the field. 1 take my way: thou ncedst not wonder 
how friendship came to be between us; thou shaft know 
all after the battle is achieved. Surely thou shaft slay 
Ravana and win back S'lUL" With thb Garuda. embrao 
ing Rama and Lakshman. embracing, too, the monkey* 
chiefs, rose into the sky and sailed away upon the wind. 
Then the monkey-chiefs, seeing Rama and Lakshman 
restored to life and power, began to roar and frisked their 
tails; drums and kettledrums were struck, and seiring 
trees, hundreds and thousands of monkeys advanced again 
upon the gates of Lank^ Tlie rangers of the night issued 
forth under Dhumriiksha (*'Grey-eye”), and them was a 
deadly onseL The monkeys bit and tone and fought with 
trees and stones, and the rakshasas killed and wouniled them 
with arrows and deft them with their axes and cniihcd 
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Heavy Fighting 

them with their maces. Tlien seeing the monkeys hard 
beset, Hanuman, seizing a heavy rock, advanced on Dhum- 
r^ksha, and, casting it down upon his car, crushed it to 
dust; then Hanuman laid about him lustily, and armed 
with a itiount^In«’top he rushed on DhuTnraJesha again. 
But the ralsshasa brought down his mace on Hanuman's 
bead and wounded him sore; then Hanuman, heedless of 
the wound, let fty the monntmu-top at Dhumraksha^ and 
crushed him to the ground like a faliing hill. Seeing 
their leader slain, the rakshasas retired. 

Heavy 

Short was the peace ere R^vana sent out another leader of 
the r^hasas, the deadly Thunder-tooth; him Angada 
met as he drove the monkey host before him* piercing 
five and nine with every shaft, and engaged in deadly due!* 
till at last he severed the demon^s neck and laid him low,^ 
Then Ravana sent out Akampana (** Unconquerable and 
he vras slain by Hanuman* with all his hosL Then 
Ravana was somew'hat shaken and foreboded ill. but he 
sent for Prahasta Long^handhis foremost general j 
and he gathered another host, and sallied forth upon a 
splendid car by the eastern g^te, accompanied by his 
counsellors* Man-slayer and Noisy-throat and TalL That 
encounter was the death of many hundred r^kshasas and 
monkeys* and the occasion of many a deed of heroism* 
Prahasta from hh shining car sped thousands of monkey* 
slaying shafts, and a very river of blood flowed be^^ 
the opposing hosts* Then Nil^ Agni*s son* brandishing 
an uptom tree, rushed on Pmhasta; but he wounds the 
monkey with showers of arrows* At last his bow w*as 
shattered in the conflict, and the twain fought hand to 
hand* with tooth and naiL Then Prahasta struck Nilii a 
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dca<31y blow with his mace, and Ni1& flung a tall tree at 
Pnthasta'^s breast; but he tightly avoided that and rushetl 
on Nill. Then Nila ftung a mighty crag at the rakshasa^ 
shattering his head, $o that he fell staiiL l‘he rakshasa 
host drew back; tike water rushing through a broken 
dyke, they melted away and entered Lank^ stricken with 
grief and fear, 

Ravana was inflamed with wrath to learn of Prahasta's 
death, and his heart sank, but he boasted that he would 
himself destroy RSma and Lpakshman with a thousand 
shafts, and mounted his own shining car and led a 
rakshasa host against the monkeys; he seemed like the 
Destroyer himself, accompanied by ghosts and flesh* 
devouring monsters with burning eyes. Big>be]ty and 
Goblin and Man^lcstroyer and Three-heads, fighters with 
mountain-peaks and flaming maces, came with Rilvana. 
But he, when they were face to face with the besiegers, 
dismissed the host to take their ease, and himself advanced 
to fight alone, Tlusn first Sugnva hurled a mountain-top 
at him. but Rivana severed it with his golden shafts, so 
that it fell vainly to the earth, and he sped a deadly 
flaming shaft at the monkey-king that bore him to the 
ground groaning with pain. Then other monkey-chiefs 
together rushed at Ravana, but these in like fashion he 
destroyed, so that they cried to Rama for helpv Lakshman 
prayed for that battle, and Rama granted him. and he 
took the field; but already Hanuman was pressing Ravana 
bard, so that he cried: “ Wei! done, monkey; thou art a 
foe in whom I may rejoice.” Therewith he struck the 
Wind-god's son a heavy blow so that he shuddered and 
fell back, and Ravana turned to fight with Nila. But the 
Fire-god's son, flaming «-*ilh anger, sprang on to R^vana's 
car and darted like fire from point to point; and Ravana's 
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heart sank, but he took a deadly shaft and aimed at Kila, 
and laid him low, at the very point of death. But then 
Lakshman took gp the battle, and showers of arrows were 
loosed by either hero, so that both were sorely wounded ; 
and a fJaming dart struck Rama’s brother down. Then 
Rivana seized him; but he that could raise Himalaya 
could not lift Lakshman from the ground, for he remem* 
bered that he was a very part of Vishnu himself, and he 
Stayed immovable. Then Hanuman returned and struck 
the r^shasa king a staggering blow so that he fell back, 
senseless and ble^ing, on the platform of his car; and 
Hanuman lifted Lakshman easily and bore him away to 
R^a. Nor was it long before both Ravana and Laksh¬ 
man came to their senses j and Rama, mounted upon 
Hanuman’s back, engaged in a dreadful battle with the 
king of Lank^ Rama destroyed his car, and wounded 
Ravana with bolts, and cut his crown atwain with a fiery 
disc, and struck him with an arrow, so that he grew weak 
and faint; then, sparing his life, he sent him back to 
Lanka, saying: '^Thou bast accomplished deeds of 
heroism, and 1 see thee faint; do thou retire to Lanka, 
now, for thou shalt feel my power in another battle.” So 
the generous Rama spared his foe, and all the gods and 
quarters and the seas and creatures of earth rejoiced to 
see the rakshasa king cast down. 

Pot’Car Awakened 

Now Ravana bethought him of his brother Kumbhakama 
Pot-ear ”). He would ever sicepi, now six, now eight, 
now* ten months at a time, and would wake only to 
gorge, and then sleep again. But he was the hardest 
fighter and the very of the rikshasas in battle; and 
now he had already slept nine months. «hen Havana sent 
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a host to waken him. They found him sleeping in his 
cave; he lay like a mountain, drunk with stei^ and vast 
as Hdl, his rank breath sweeping all before him, smelling 
of blood and fat* The rikshasas made ready for him 
heaps of deer and buffaloes, steaming rice and jars of 
blood, mountains of food piled up as high as Mem; then 
set about to wake him. TTiey winded conchs and shouted 
and beat on drums, so that the very birds in the sky fell 
dead of fear; but Pot-ear slept the harder, and the 
r^kshasas could hardly stand against the tornado of his 
breath. Then they girded their cloths the tighter, and 
ten thousand of them yelled together, and struck heavy 
blows at him with logs of wood, and beat a thousand 
kettledrums at once. Then they waxed angrier, and set 
themselves to work in earnest; some bit his cars, some 
poured a thousand pots of water in them, some wounded 
him with spears and maces, and some drove a thousand 
elephants against him. Therewith at last he woke, and 
yawned, and yawned again, so that a very storm was 
raging; and the pangs of hunger assailed him, and he 
looked about for food. Then he beheld the feast, and fell 
to h^rtily, and ate and drank; and when the r^kshasas 
thought him filled, they stood around him and bowed, and 
informed him of all that had befallen, and prayed his help. 
Then he, already half asleep again, roused himself, and 
boasted that he would regale the rakshasas with an 
abundant feast of monkey flesh and blood; “and myself 
shall swill the blood of Rama and Lakshman." said he. 

So Poti^eaT bathed, and, going to his brother, bade him 
take heart. He drank two thousand flasks of wine, and 
marched out like a moving mountain, dad in golden mail, 
to attack the monkeys. The monkeys fled in terror, but 
Pot-ear caught them and rushed about devouring them 
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Rakshasa Successes 

by han(3fu^s, so that the blood and fat dripped from hU 
mouth. Then Rania» with H ami man and Angada and 
other brave monkeys, fell Oft him with trees and mountaim 
tops, swarming round him Uke clouds about a mountain; 
and Pot-ear, half asleep as yet. began to rouse himself and 
fight in earnest, Hanuman, from the sky, cast down the 
mountain-peaks on him; but he swallowed twenty and 
thirty monkeys at a mouthfal, and slew them by hundreds 
at every stroke, and wounded Hanuman, and raged from 
side to side. 

Pot-ear Slatn 

Then Pot-ear sped a second deadly shaft at Hanuman; 
but he caught it and broke it with his hands, and all the 
monkeys shouted, so that the rakshasa was daunted and 
turned away. But therewith Pot-ear flung a mountaiinop 
and struck Sugriva down, and he lifted him and carried 
him away. The monkeys were scattered and their king a 
prisoner. But Sugriva roused himself and turned on 
Pot^iar and wound^ him and got aw'ay; and the little 
was joined again, and Lakshman fought against the 
rakshasa. Then Rama took up the battle, and wounded 
his foe with many shaits, and shot away an arm, destroy¬ 
ing a hundred monkeys in its fall. Then with a second 
shaft he cut away the other arm, and with two keen-edged 
discs he cut away the demon^s legs, and with a shaft of 
Indra he struck away his head; and he fell like a great 
hill and crashed down into the sea, and the gods and 
heroes rejoiced. 

Paisltasa Successes 

Then Rivana grew ever more heavy of heart; but Prince 
Indrajit came to his father and vowed to slay R^ma and 
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Lnlcshman t>iat day, and he sallied forth. But first he 
olTered libations unto Fire, and sacriJiced a goat; and the 
bright, smokeless Fire-god. with his flickering tongue, 
rose up to take the ofiering, and he bestowed a Brahma 
weapon on Indrapt. and blessed his bow and car with 
charms. Armed with that weapon, Indrajil slew* countless 
hosts of monkey's, and laid low Sugriva and Angada and 
Jambav^ and Nila and other duels, but himself remained 
invisibie. Then Rama, seeing him thus weapooed and 
unassailable, counselled a semblance of defeat. And 
Indrajit returned victorious to Lank^ 

Hanuman fetches Healing Herbs 
Then Vibhishanaand Hanuman ranged the Add, beholding 
thousands of slain and wounded, a horrid sight and grim; 
and they came nigh to the king of bears, Jambavan, and 
asked if he yet lived. He answered faintly, recognizing 
Vibhishana's voice, and asked if Hanuman was alive; 
then Hanuman bowed to Jambav^ and held his feet. 
Jambav^ rejoiced, and despite his wounds he spoke to 
tlie Wind-god's son; 

Do thou labour for this host of bears and monkeys, for 
only thou canst save them. Thou shalt bound over the 
sea, and reach Himalaya, king of mountains, and bring 
thence the four life-giving herbs that grow on him. 
and return forthwith with healing for the monk^ 
host." 

Then Hanuman roared and sprang; and he passed across 
the sea and over hills and woods and rivers and cities till 
he came to Himalaya and beheld its hermitages. He 
ranged the mountain, but the herbs were hidden from 
him; and angered and impatient, Hanuman rooted up the 
whole mountain and sprang with it into the air and 
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Ravana^s Son is Killed 

reiumtfd to Lanka, weicorned by all the host. And the 
slain and wounded niookeys rose up whole, as if from 
restful sleep, healed by the savour of the four tnedicinal 
herbs. But all the slain rakshasas had been cast into the 
sea. Then Hanuman took the moutitain-peak again to 
Himalaya and returned to Lanka. 

Now Sugriva, perceiving that few rSkshasaa lived to 
guard the city, stormed the gates, and a host of monkeys 
bearing flaming brands entered and burnt and ravaged her. 
The second night had now come on, and the burning city 
glowed in the darkness, like a mountain blaiing with 
forest fires. But Ravana sent out a host against the 
monkeys time and again. First Kumbha and Nikumbha 
led the rakshasas, and were slain in deadly battle j then 
Maharhksha, sou of Khara, in turn was slain, and fndrajit 
went out again. He fought invisible as ever, and sorely 
wounded Rama and Lakshman, Then I nd raj it tetireth 
and came forth again, riding on a car with an illusory 
magic figure of Sita; and he rode up and down the field, 
holding her by the hair and striking her, and he cut her 
down in the sight of all the monkey host. Hanuman, 
believing in the false show, stayed the battle and brought 
the news to Rama ■ and Rama fell down, like a tree cut 
off at the root. But while they grieved, I nd raj it went to 
the altar at Nikhumbila to make sacrifices to the god of Fire. 

Rdvaita*s Son is Killed 

Meanwhile Vibhishana came to RSma and found him 
overwhelmed with grief, and Lakshman told him that 
Sica had been slain by Indrajit, But Vibhishaua guessed 
this to have been a vain show, less possible than for the 
ocean to be dried up. “ It is a device,*' he said, " to 
delay the monkey army till Indrajit shall have completed 
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a sacrifice to Fire and have won as a boon to be invincible 
in battle. Therefore grieve not, but hasten to prevent his 
offerings, lest the very gods be in danger if he complete 
them.” Then Rama rose, and with Lakshman and Vibhi- 
shana pursued the son of Ravana; and they overtook 
him ere be reached Nikhutnbila, mounted on a fiery car. 
Then befell the worst and fiercest of conflicts that had yet 
been: Lakshman bore the brtmt of that battle, and it is 
said that the ancestors and gods, the birds and snakes, 
protected Lakshman from the deadly shafts. And this 
was at last the manner of Indrajit's death: Lakshman 
took an Indra shaft, and making an act of truth, he prayed 
its indwelling deity: “ If R^ma be righteous and truthful, 
the first of all men in heroism, then slay this son of 
Rivana”; and drawing the straight^peeding arrow to bis 
ear, he loosed it, and it severed the rikshasa’s neck, that 
head and trunk fell to the ground, and all the rakshasas, 
seeing their leader slain, cast down their arms and fled. 
And all the monkeys rejoiced, for no rakshasa hero re¬ 
mained alive save RAvana himselL Then Rama welcomed 
the wounded Lakshman with great affection, and ordered 
Sushena to administer medicines to him and to the wounded 
monkeys ; and the monkey-chief applied a potent dmg to 
Lakshman's nose, and, smelling it, the outward-going of 
hts life was staj'ed, and he was healed. 

Bitterly Ravana grieved for his son. ** The triple worlds, 
and diU eanh with all its forests;, seem to me vacant," he 
cried, “since thou, my hero, hast gone to the abode of 
Yama, who shouldst have performed my funeral rites, not 
t thine"; and he burned with rage and sorrow. Then he 
determined to slay SitS in revenge, but his good counsellor 
Sup&rshwa held him back, saying: ** Thou mayst not slay a 
woman; but when Rama is slain tbnu shall possess her.** 
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Ravana^s Fury 

AJl Lanka was n^ounding with the lamentations of the 
rahshasis for the rakshasas slain In battle, and Ravana sat 
in fury, devtsing^ means to conquer Rama i he gnashed his 
teeth and bit his lip and laughed, and went with Big- 
belly and Stjuint-eye and Great*fianlc to the held of battle, 
followed by the last of the demon army, and boasting; ** I 
shall make an end of Rama and Lakshman KMlay,*' 

Rmiana's Fury 

Nor could the monkeys stand before him, but were de¬ 
stroyed like flies in fire; but Sugriva engaged in single 
fight with Squint-eye and made an end of him; and 
therewith both armies joined again, and there was deadly 
slaughter on cither hand, and cither army shrank like a 
pond in summer. Next Big-belly was slain by Sugriva, 
and Angada was the death of Great-fiank, so that the 
monkeys roared with triumph. But now Ravana came on, 
bearing a Brahma weapon, and scattering the monkeys 
right and left. 

He stayed not ere he came to the sons of Dasharatha: he 
took his way where Rama stood aside, with great eyes like 
the petals of a lotus, long of arm, unconquerable, holding 
a bow so huge it seemed to be painted on the sky. Rama 
set arrows to the bow and drew the string, so that a 
thousand rakshasas died of terror when they heard it twang; 
and there began a deadly battle between the heroes. Those 
arrow’s pierced the king of Lanka like five-hooded serpents, 
and fell hissing to the ground; but Ravana lifted up a 
dreadful asura weapon, and let fly at Rama a shower of 
arrows having lion- and tiger-faces, and some with gaping 
mouths like wolves. Rama answered these with shafts 
faced like the sun and stars, like meteors or lightning 
fi asheS; destroying the shafts of Ravana. Then Ravana 
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fought with other celestial weapons, and he lifted a Rndra 
shafe. irresistible and flaming, hung with eight noisy bells, 
and hurled it at Vibhishsuia; but Lakshman came before 
it, sawing Vibhishana from death. Rama, seeing that 
weapon falling upon Lakshman, prayed itr "Peace be to 
Lakshman 1 Be thou frustrated, and let thy energy depart"; 
but the blazing dart struck LakshmanVbreast and laid him 
low, nor could any monkey draw the shaft out of him. 
Rama stooped and drew it forth and broke it in twain, 
and then, albeit grieved out of measure for Lakshman 
and angered by his grief, R&ma called to Hanuman 
and Sugric'a, saying; " Now is the time appointed come 
at last. Tiwlay I shall accomplish a deed of which all 
men and gods and every world shall tdl as long as the earth 
supports a living creature. To^ay my sorrow shall have 
an end, and all that for which I have laboured shall come 
to pass.” 

Then RSma set his mind upon the battle, but Hanuman 
went again to Himalaya and brought the mount of healing 
herbs for Lakshman, and Sushena took the life^ving 
plant and made Lakshman to smell its savour, so that he 
rose up whole and welh and Lakshman embraced hb 
brother, and urged him to achieve his promise that very 
day. Sakra sent down from Heaven his car and his 
charioteer, named Matall, to aid the son of Oasharatha in 
his fight, and Rama went about and greeted it and, 
mounting upon it seemed to light the whole world with 
his splendour. But Ravana loosed at him a rakshasa 
weapon, and its golden shafts, with fiery faces vomiting 
flames, poured over Rama from every side and cliangcd to 
venomous serpents. But Rama took a Garuda weapon 
and loosed a flight of golden arrows, changing at will to 
birds, and devouring all the serpent arrows of the rakshasa. 



Havana Slain 

Then the pTiesiditi^ deities of all the weapons ramc to 
stand by R^ma, and what with this auspicious omen and 
other happy signs, Rama began to harass Ravana sorely, 
and wounded hini, so that his charioteer, beholding him as if 
at the point of death, turned away from the field of battle. 
Then the revered Agastya, come thither with the gods to 
witness the defeat of Rivana, drew near to Rama and 
taught him: ’* Rama, Rama, great-armed hero, my child, 
hearken to the eternal secret, the Heart of the Sun, whereby 
thou mayst overcome every foe. Do thou worship Sun, 
lord of the world, in whom dwells the spirit of all the 
gods. Hail I Haill O thousand-rayed, hail to Adityal 
Thou wakener of the lotus I Thou source of life and 
death, destroyer of all darkness, light of the soul, w'ho 
wakest when all sleep, and dwellcst in every heart 1 Thou 
art the gods and every sacrifice and the fruits thereof. 
Do thou worship with this hymn the lord of the universe, 
and thou shalt conquer Ravana to-day.” 

R^vana Slain 

Then Rama hymned the Sun, and purified himself with 
water-sippings, and was giadt and he turned to deal with 
Ravana. for the rikshasa hod come to himself again and 
was eager for the battle. Each like a flaming lion fought 
the other; head after head of the Ten-necked One did 
Rama cut away with his deadly arrows, but new heads 
ever rose in place of those cut off, and Ravana's death 
seemed nowise nearer than before—-the arrows that had 
slain Maricha and Khara and could not take the 
king of Lanka’s life away. Then Rama took up the 
Brahma weapon given to him by Agastya: the Wind lay 
in its wings, the Sun and Fire in its head, in its mass the 
weight of Meru and Mandara. Blessing that shaft with 
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Vedic mantras* Rama set ii on his bow and loosed it, and 
it sped to its appointed place and cleft the breast of 
Ravana, and, bathed in blood, returned and entered Rama’s 
quiver humbly. 

Thus was the loni of the r&kshasas slain, and the gods 
rained flowers on RSma's car and chanted hymns of praise, 
for their desired end was now accomplished—^that end for 
which alone Vishnu had taken human form. The heavens 
were at peace, the air grew clear and bright, and the sun 
shone cloudless on the field of battle. 

Rdvana Mourned 

But Vibhishana lamented for bis brother sadly, and 
Rima comforted him, saying: *‘A hero stain in battle 
should not be mourned. Success in battle is not for ever: 
why sbouldst thou grieve that one who put to flight India 
himself should fall at last ? Do thou rather perform his 
funeral rites. Take comfort, too, at tiiis: with death our 
enmity is ended, and Ravana is as dear to me as thee.” 
Then there Issued out of Lanka, a host of weeping rakshasis, 
seeking their lord and wailing bitterly; and Mandodari 
made this lament: 

thou great-armed, younger brother of Vaisravana, 
who could stand before thee ? Gods and rishis thou hast 
daunted; not to be borne is it that a man. fighting on foot, 
hath slain thee now ( But thy death has come to pass 
because of Slia, and I am a widow. Thou didst not heed 
my words, nor didst thou tliink how many fairer damsels 
thou hadst than her. Alas I how fair thou wert and how 
kind thy smile: now thou ait bathed in blood and pierced 
with sl^ts ! Thou wert wont to sleep on a couch of gold j 
but now thou Best in the dust- Why dost thou fare away 
and leave me alone? Why dost thou not welcome me P’* But 
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Sltl brought to Rama 

the oihci* Wives of Rivana consoled her and lifted lier up* 
saying j “ Life Is unceriajR for all, and ail things change. 
Meanwhile Vibhisbana made ready the funeral pyre, and 
Ravana was taken to the burning-ground and burnt with 
every rite and honour due to heroes. Rlvaita’s wives 
returned to Lanka, and the gods departed to their own 
place- Then Lakshman, taking water brought from the 
ocean by Sugriva in a golden jar, anointed Vibhishana as 
lord of the city of Lanki and king of the rjkshasas, and 
thereat the monkeys and rakshasas both rejoiced. 

5f/(f brmtghi Rmna 

But now Rama called Hanuman to him, and sent him to 
search for Sita and inform her of all that had befallen; and he 
found her still by the Asoka tree* guarded by rikshasls. 
Hanuman stood before her humbly and told his tale, and 
she gave him the message: “ I desire to behold my lord," 
Then the radiant monkey came to Rama and gave him 
Sta’s message, Rama wept thereat and was plunged in 
thought, and with a heavy sigh be said to Vibhishana: 
“Do thou bring SltS hi^er quickly, bathed and fitly 
adorned with sandal-paste and jewels,'* He repaired to 
her and gave her Rama's command j she would have gone 
to him unbathed. “ But thou shouldst do according to thy 
lord's word.*’ he said. " So be it.” she replied, and when 
she had made her ready, worthy bearers brought her on a 
palanquin to Rama, Rama, beholding her who had long 
been the prisoner of Ravana, and overcome with sorrow, 
was stricken at once with fury, joy, and grid. ” O lord of 
rakshasas, O gentle king,'* said he to Vibhishana, **do thou 
bring Sita near to me." Tlien Vibhishana drove away the 
crowd of monkeys, bears, and rSkshasos, and the atten¬ 
dants with canes and drums roughly hustled the assembled 
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host But Rima bade tliem d«bt, and ordered that Sit4 
should leave her palanquin and come to him on foot saying 
to Vibhishana; Thou shouldst rathercomlort than harass 
these our own folk. No sin is there when women are seen 
abroad in time of war or danger, at an own-choioCi* or at 
marriage. Sita is in danger now, and there can be no wrong 
in seeing her, the more so as I am here to guard her,' 
Vibhishana, cast down at that rebuke, brought Slti humbly 
up to R^a i and she stood shamefast, hiding as it were 
true self in her outward shape, beholding Ramans face with 
wonder, joy, and love. At the sight of him her sorrow 
vanished, and she shone radiant like the moon. 

But Rama, seeing her stand humbly near him, coidd no 
more hold back his speech, and cried: ”0 gMtle one, I 
have subdued thy foe and wiped away the stain upon my 
honour. The work of Hanuman, in crossing the deep and 
harrying Lanki; of Sugriva, with his army and his counsd; 
and of Vibhifihana, hath borne its fruit, and I have fulfilled 
my promise, by my own might accomplishing the duty of 
a man " Then Ssta looked on R^a sadly, like a deer, with 
tear-fiUed eyes; and Rama, seeing her so near, but bev 
thinking him of honour in the sight of men, was tom in 
twain. I have wiped away the insult to our family and 
to myself,*' said he," but thou art stained by dwelling with 
another than myself. "ftTiat man of high degree receives 
back a wife who bath lived long in anoilwr's hou^? 
Ravan has held thee on his lap and gazed on thee with 
lustful eyes. I have avenged his evil deed, but I am un¬ 
attached to thee. O gentle one, I am forced by a sense of 
honour to renounce thee, for how should Ravana have 
overlooked thee, so fair and dainty as thou art, when he 

* iSteMruMfmra, choice of & hiubvid tram Miembtftil tuitors; uc iha 
UQtf of Nalft uul OaiuiiTtuUt, 156 - 
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Sita’s Ordeal 

bad thee at hU will? Do thou choose what home thou 
wilt, whether with Lakshmao, or Bharata, or Sugtiva, or 
with Vibhishana.*' 

Then S?t^ hearing that cruel speech of Ramat little like 
his wonted words, trembled like a swaying vine, and wept 
with heavy tears, and she was ashamed bcfoio that great 
assembly. But she wiped the tears from her face^ and 
answered him: “Ah, why dost thou speak thus roughly 
and unkindly? Seeing the ways of other women, thou 
wilt trust in none I But, O thou long-armed hero, I am 
my own sufficient witness to my purity. It was not w*ith 
my consent that another touched my person. My body 
tvas not in my power; but my heart, that lies under my 
own sway, is set on thee alone, 0 thou my lord and source 
of honour, our aflection increased by living continually 
together for a long time; and now, if thou dost not know 
my faithfulness, 1 am undone for ever. O king, why didst 
thou not renounce me when Hauuman came ? Then would I 
have given up my life, and thou needst not have undertaken 
all thy labour, nor laid a burden on thy friends. Thou art 
angered; like a common man thou seest naught in me but 
womanhood. 1 am called the daughter of Janaka, hut, in 
sooth, I was bom of Earth; thou knowest not niy true self.” 
Then Sita turned to L,ikshman, and said with faltering 
speech: “O son of Suimtra, build me a funeral pyre; 
therein is my only refuge. Branded with an undeserved 
stigma, J will not live.** Lakshman, wrought with grief 
and anger, turned to Rama, and in obedience to his ges¬ 
ture he prepared die funeral pyre. 

Sff^s Ordeal 

Then Sita, circumambulating Ram .a, standing with down- 
cast eyes, approached the ft re; with folded hands she 
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stood and prayed; Inasmuch as my heart has never turned 
from Rama, do thou, O Fire, all mcn^s witness, guard 
me i since Rama casts me away as stained, who in sooth 
am stainless, do thou be my relugcJ* Then Stta went 
about the pyre and entered the burning flames, so that 
all, both young and old, assembled there were overcome 
with grief, and the noise of uttermost wailing and larnen- 
tation arose on every hand. 

•i 

R^a stayed immovable and rapt; but the gods came down 
to Lanka in their shining cars and, folding their hands, 
prayed Rama to relent. “ Thou that dost protect the 
worlds, why dost thou renounce the daughter of Janaka, 
leaving her to choose the death by Are? How can it be 
thou knowest not what thyself artP Thou wast in the 
b<^inning, and shalt be at the end: thou art first of all 
the gods, thyself the grandsire and creator. Why dost 
thou treat Sita after the fashion of a mere manP^' said 
they. To whom Rama replied: “ I know myself only as 
a man, Rama, the son of Dasharatha; now let the grand' 
sire tell me who I am and whence I came.” 

Then Biahmii answered.: “Hearken, thou whose virtue 
li^ in truth 1 O Lord, thou art Narayana, bearing disc and 
maee; thou art the one-tushed boarj thou goest beyond 
the past, the present, and the future; thine is tliebow of 
Time; thou art creation and destruction; thou art the 
slayer of all enemies, thou the forgiveness and controit of 
passions; thou art the refuge of all gods and hermits; 
thou art manifest in every creature, in cows and Brahmans, 
in every quaner, in sky and river and mountain-peak; a 
thousand limbs, a thousand eyes, a thousand heads are 
thine; thy heart am I, thy toi^e Sarasvat!; the dosing 
of thy eye is night, its opening day: Sita is Lakshmi and 
thou Vishnu and Krishna. And, O Rima, now Ravana is 
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slain, do thou ascend to Heaven, thy work aecomplished, 
Naught shall they lack whose hearts are set on thee, nor 
fail who chant tliy lay." 

Then Fire, hearing those happy words, rose up with SitS 
on his lap, radiant as the morning sun, with golden jewels 
and bla<i curling hair, and he gave her back to Rama, 
saying t “O Rama, hens is thy Slt^ whom no stain has 
touched. Not in word or thought or look has Sita turned 
aside from thee. Albeit tempted every way, she did not 
think of Rivana even In her inmost heart. As she Is 
spotless, do thou take her back,” Rama, staying silent 
for a while, with shining eyes pondered the speech of 
Agni; then he answered: “Because this fair one dwelt 
long time in Rlvana’s house, she needed vindication 
before the assembled folk. Had I taken her unproved, the 
people would complain that Rama, son of King Dasha- 
mtha, was moved by desire, and set at naught social law, 
I know well that Sita’s bean is set on me alone, and that 
her own virtue was her sufficient refuge from the assaults 
of Ravana; she b mine as the sun's rays are the sun’s, 
I can no more renounce her, but rather it behoves me 
to obey your happy words." Thus the glorious son of 
Efasharatha regained hts bride, and his heart was glad. 

Visions of i/te Gods 

But now Shiva took up the word, and revealed to Rama 
his father Dasharatha stationed on a shining car amongst 
the gods, and Rama and Lakshman bowed to him; and he, 
beholding his dearest son. took Rama on his lap, and 
spake: “ Even in heaven amongst the gods I am not happy, 
lacking thee, 1 call to mind even now Kaikeyib word, 
and thou hast redeemed my pledge and freed me from 
every debt Now 1 have heard that thou art the primal 
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male incarnate for the compassing of R4vana*s death. 
Kaushalv^ shall he glad to see thee return victonous. 
Blessed are those that shall behold thee Installed as Lord 
of A^odhya t Thy term of exile is ended. Do thou rule 
with thy brothers now in Ayodhya and have long Ufcl *’ 
Then Rama prayed his father; **Do thou now forgive 
Kaikeyf, and take back thy dreadful curse wherewith thou 
didst renounce her and her son." Then Dasharatha said; 
" So be it"; and to Lakshmaa; ** May good befall thee, thou 
truth and honour, and thou shalt attain a lofty place in 
heaven. Do thou attend on Rama, whom all the gods 
adore with folded hands." And to Sita he said: Thou 
shouldst not fee) resentment forasmuch as Hama renounced 
thee; for thy welfare it was done. Now hast thou attained 
a glory hard to be won by women I Thou knowest well 
the duty of a wife. It ne^ not for me to tell thee that 
thy husband is thy very god," Then Dasharatha in his 
car returned to India’s heaven. 

Next Indra, standing before R^a, with folded hands 
addressed him, saying; *‘0 Rama, first of men, it may not 
be for naught that we are come to thee. Do thou pray for 
such a boon as thou desiresL" Then Rama spoke, 
lighted: “O Lord of Heaven and foreinost of the eloquent, 
do thou grant me this, tliat all the monkeys slain in battle 
return to life and see again their wives and children. Do 
thou restore those bears and mtinke)'s that fought for me 
and laboured hard and recked nothing of death. And let 
there be flowers and fruits and roots for them, and rivers 
of cli*ar water, even out of season, wherever they may go," 
And Indra granted that great boon, so tliat a host of 
monkeys rose up, asking like wakened sleepers; " U'^hat 
has happened?" Then the gods, once more addressing 
Rama, said: "Do thou return to Ayodhj'i, sending the 
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Rima’s Return 

monkeys on their way. Comfort Sita, seek out thy 
brother Bharata, and, being instated as king, do thou 
bestow good fortune on every citizen.” Therewith the 
gods departed, and the happy army made their camp, 

Ramds Rehtm 

When morning dawned, Rama, taking Uie car Pushpaka, 
given to him by Vibhishana, stood ready to depart. Self- 
moving was chat car, and it was very fairly painted and 
targe; two scoria it had, and windows and flags and 
banners and many chambers, and it gave forth a melo¬ 
dious sound as it coursed along the airy way. Then 
said Vibhishana: “What more may I do?” and Rama 
answered: “Do thou content these bears and monkeys 
who have accomplished my affair with divers jeweb and 
wealth; then shall they fare to their homes. And do thou 
rule as one who is nghteous, self-controlled, compassionate, 
a just collector of revenues, that all may be attached to 
thee.” Then Vibhishana bestowed weal^ on all the host, 
and Rama was taking leave of all the bears and monk^rs 
and of Vibhishana; but they cried out: “We wish to go 
with thee to Ayodhya.” Then Rama invited them gladly, 
and Sugriva and Vibhishana and all die host mounn^ 
the mighty car; and the car rose up into the sky, drawn 
by golden geese, and sailed on its airy way, while the 
monkeys, bears, and rakshasas took their ease. 

But when they passed by the city of Kishkindha, Sugriva’s 
capital, Sita prayed Rama to take with him to Ayodhya 
Tara, the wife of Sugriva, and the wives of other monkey- 
chiefs; and he stay^ the car while Sugriva brought TStS 
and the wives of other monkeys. And they mounted and 
set forth towards Ayodhya. They passed across Cbitra- 
kuia and Jamna and the Ganges where it divides in thr ee, 
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and at last beheld Ayodhya, and bowed to her; and all the 
hears and monkeys and Vibhishana rose up In delight to 
see her, shining fair as Amaravatf, the caplml of Indra, 

It was the fifth day after the last of fourteen years of exile 
when R5.ma greeted the hermit Bliaradwaja, and from him 
ieamt that Bharata awaited his return, leading a hermit's 
life and honouring the sandals. And Bbaradwaja gave 
him a boon, that the trees along the road to AyoUhya 
should bear flowers and fruit as he went, even though out 
of season. And so it was that for three leagues, from 
Bharadwaja's hermitage to Ayodhya’s gate, the trees bore 
flowers and fruits, and the monkeys thought themselves in 
heaven. But Hanuman was sent in advance to bring back 
tidings from Ayodhya and Bharata, and speedily he went, 
in human form. He came to Bharata in his hermitage 
garbed as a yog!, thin and worn, but radiant as a mighty 
sage, and ruling the earth as viceroy of the sandals. 
Then Hanuman related to him all that had befallen Rama 
since the brothers parted in Chitrakuta, and Bharata's 
heart was filled with gladness, and he gave orders to 
prepare the city and to worship alt the gods with music 
and flowers, and that all the people should come forth to 
welcome Rama. The roads were watered and the flags 
hoisted, and the city was filled with the sound of cavalry 
and cars and elephants. Then Rama came, and Bharata 
worshipped him and bathed his feet and humbly gfreeted 
him^ but Rama lifted him up and took him in his arms. 
Then Bharata bowed to Sita, and welcomed Lakshman, 
and embraced the monkey-chiefs, naming Sugriva “our 
fifth brotlier”; and he praised Vibhishana. 

Tlien Rama came to his mother and humbly touched her 
feet, and he made salutation to the priests. Next 
Bharata brought the sandals and laid them at Rama's 
loa 
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Rama installed with STta 

feet, and with folded hands he said: '*A1] this, thy 
king^dom, that thou didst entrust to me, 1 now rctunt: 
behold, thy wealth of treasure; palace, and army is tenfold 
multiplied." Then placing his brother on his bp. Rama 
fared on to Bbarsta's bennitage; and there descending, 
Rama spake to the good car: ** Do thou return to Vaish- 
ravart —1 grant thee leave,” For that sclf'^coursing car 
had been taken by Havana from his elder brother; but 
now at Rama’s word it returned to the God of Wealth. 

Rdfna in&talied with Sdtd 

Then Bharata restored the kingdom to his brother, saying: 
<^Let the world behold thee to-day installed, like the 
radiant midday sun. None but thou can bear the heavy 
burden of an empire such as ours. Do thou no more dwell 
in lonely places, but sleep and rise to the sound of music 
and the tinkle of w*omen’s anklets. Do thou rule the 
people as long as the sun endures and as far as earth 
extends.” And Rama said : ” So be it” 

Then skilful barbers came, and Rama and Lakshman 
bathed and were shorn of their matted locks and dressed 
in shining robes; and Dasharatha’s queens attended Sita 
and decked her in splendid jeweb, while Kaushalya decked 
tile monkeys' wives, and the priests gave orders for the 
coronation. Then Rama mounted a car driven by Bharata, 
and Satrughna held the umbrella, and Lakshman waved a 
chowr/ and Vibhishiuia another. Sugrtva rode on an 
elephant, and the other monkeys followed riding on 
elephants to the number of nine thousand, and with music 
and tlic noise of conchs the lord of men entered his own 
city. Four golden jars were given to Hanuman and 
fambav^ and Vegadarsbi and Rishabha to fetch pure 
water from the four oceans, and they rose into the sky and 
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brought the holy water from the utmost bounds of oeean, 
north and south and east and west. Then Vashishthat 
setting Rima and Slta upon thdr golden throne, sprinkled 
that first of men and consecrated him as king of AyodhyS. 
Thereat the gods rejoiced* and the gandharvas sang 
and the apsaras danced ; the earth was filled with 
crops, the trees bore fruit and flowers, and all men 
were glad and merry. And R^ma conferred upon the 
Brahmans gifts of gold and ornaments, and cows and 
horses; to Angada he gave a golden jewelled chain 
such as are worn by the gods, and to Siti a necklace of 
matchless pearls and other ornaments and splendid robes. 
But she, holding the pearb tn her hand, glanced at her 
lord, and from him to Hanuntan, remembering his goodly 
service; and Rima, reading her wish, granted her leave, 
and she gave the necklace to Hanuman, And the Wind- 
god's son, exemplar of energy, renown, capacity, humility, 
and courage, wearing that garland, shone like a mountain 
illumined by the moon and fleecy clouds. And to every 
other hero RSma gave due gifts of jeweb and wealth. 
Then Sugriva and Hanuman and Jambav^, with all the 
host returned to iheirown homes, and Vibbtshana repaired 
to Lanka; but Rama governed Ayodhya, and in his time 
men lived for a thousand years* and due rains fell, and the 
winds were ever favourable, and there was no distress from 
sickness or from wild beasts or from invasion, but all men 
were glad and merry, 

Rama Reigns 

Then, while Rim a sat on the throne, all the great hermits 
came to visit him who had regained his kingdom. They came 
from east and west and north and south, led by Agastya, 
and Rama worshipped them and appointed for them 
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Hanuman Rewarded 

splendid sests of sscnfici&I gf^ss sod gold-cnibroidered 
deer-skia Then the sages praised Ramans fortune, es^ 
dally Inasmuch as he had slain Ravana’s son, mightier 
than Ravana himself, and had delivered men and gods 
from fear. Then Rama questioned the sages about the 
former History of Ravana and Ravana s son, and they 
related to him at length the story of the rikshaaas’ origin-^ 
how they had come to Lanka; how Ravana, Kumbhakama, 
and Vibhishana had won each a boon from the grandsira; 
what evil deeds had been done by EUvana; and how the 
gods bad appointed Vishnu to take human form to achieve 
his death. Likewise they told of the origin and deeds ol 
the monkeys V^i and Sugriva and Hanuman, "And* 
o Ramal" they said* "in the golden age the demon 
sought to fight with thee; for those whom the gods 
destroy go to the heaven of the gods till they are bom 
again on earth; those whom Vishnu slays go to Vishnu*s 
heaven, so that his very wrath is a blessing. And It was 
for this that Ravana stole Slia away and thou didst 
assume a human form for his destmetiotu O great one, 
know that thou art Narayana: do thou recollect thyself. 
Thou art the eternal Vishnu* and Sita is Lakshml," 

Rama himself and all the assembled folk—Rama’s 
brothers, the monkey-chiefs, the rikshasas under Vibhi¬ 
shana, the vassal kings, and the Br^tnans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyns,and Shudras of Ayodhya—marvel] ed at the words 
of the gr»t sages; and Agastya took leave of R^a and 
departed, and night fell. 

Hanuman Rewarded 

The monkeys dwelt at Ayodhya more than a month, feast, 
log on honey and well-cooked m^ts and fruits and roots, 
though it seemed to them but a moment, because of their 
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devotion toward Rama. Then the time came for diem 
to go to their own city« and Rama embraced them all with 
affection and gave them goodly gifts. But Haniiman 
bowed and begged this b^n, that he might ever be 
devoted to Rama atone, and that he might live on earth 
so long as the story of Rama's deeds was told of amongst 
men; and Rama granted it, and took from his own neck a 
jewelled chain and put it upon Hanuman. One by one 
the monkeys came and touched the feet of Rama, and 
then went their but they wept for sorrow of leaving 
him. 

Sifd's Second Trial 

Then Rama governed AyodhyS for ten thousand years; 
and at length it came to pass that Slta had conceived. 
Then R^a asked her if she had any longing, and she 
replied that she desired to visit the hermitages of the 
sages by the Ganges; and Rama said: *‘So be it"; and 
the visit was fixed for the morrow. 

The same night it happened that Rama was engaged in 
converse with his counsellors and fnends, and he asked 
them; ” What do the citizens and countrymen say of Siia 
and my brothers and Kaikeyf ? " And one replied that 
they spoke often of R^a’s great conquest of Ravana. 
But R^a pressed for more definite reports, and a 
counsellor replied: “ The people do indeed speak of thy 
great deeds and thy alliance with the bears and monkeys 
and rakshasas; but they murmur inasmuch as thou hast 
taken Sita back, albeit she was touched by Ravana and 
dwelt tong time in his city of Lankd. For all that, they say, 
thou dost still acknowledge her, * Now we, too, will pass 
over the misdoings of our wives, for subjects always follow 
the customs of their king,' Such, O b'ng, is the talk." 
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Then RaWs heart sank, and he sent away the coun* 
sellore and sent for his brothers, and they came and 
stood by him with folded hands and touched his feet. 
But they saw that he was heavy-hearted and that his eyes 
were full of tears, and waited anxiously for him to 
speak. Then Rama told them what he had leamt. “ I am 
crushed by these slanders,** he said, ** for 1 am of an 
illustrious family, and Sita is no less nobly bom. And 
Sita, to prove her innocence, submitted to ordeai by fire 
before you all, and Pire and Wind and all the g'ods 
declared her stainless. Even now my heart kno^ her 
to be blameless. But tlie censure of the folk has pierced 
me I ill is illdame for sudi as I, and preferable were death 
than this disgrace. Do thou, therefore, Lakshman, make 
no question, but take Sita with thee to-morrow to Valmiki's 
hermitage beside the Ganges, as if fulfilling the desire she 
spoke of even now *, and by my life and arms, do ye not 
seek to move me from this, lest I deem you to be my foes,” 
And Rama’s eyes were full of tears, and be went to his 
own apartment sighing like a wounded elephant. 

Tlie next morning Lakshman brought a goodly car and 
came to Sita, saying i ** Rama hath commanded me to 
take thee to the hermitages by the Ganges in accordance 
witli thy wish.” Then Sita, taking costly gifts with her, 
mounted the car most eagerly. On the second day they 
came to the Ganges bank, whose water takes away all 
sin; but Lakshman stood and wept aloud. Then Sita 
asked him why he wept “ For,” she said, " it is but two 
days since thou didst see: Rama: he is dearer to me than 
life, but I am not so sad as thou. Do thou take me 
across the river to visit the hermits there and present my 
gifts, and then shall we return; and, indeed, I am eager 
to see my lord again, whose eyes are like the petals of the 
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lotus, the Sion-brcast, the first of men.” So Latshrrum sent 
for bo^tmeDt and tlicy went across. When they were 
come to the other side, Lakshman stood by Sita with 
fofded hands and prayed her to forgive him and not 
deem him at fault, saying; " This is a matter too sore for 
words, so I but tell thee openly that Rama now renounces 
thccj inasmuch as the citizens have spoken against thee; 
he has commanded me to leave thee hero, as if in satisfaC'^ 
tion of thy own desire. But do not grieve, for well I 
know that thou art guiltless, and thou mayst dwell with 
Valmiki, our father’s friend. Do thou remember Rama 
always and serve the gods, so mayst thou be blest I ” 
Then Sita fell down fainting; but she came to herself and 
complained bitterly: " Alas 1 1 must have greatly sinned 

in a past life to be thus divided from my lord, though 
blameless. O Lakshman, formerly it was no hardship 
for me to live in the forest, for I was able to be Rama's 
servant. But how can I Jive there all alone now, and 
w'hat reply can I make to those who ask what sin 1 have 
committed to be banished thus F I woLdd fain be drowned 
in these waters, but I may not bring about the destruction 
of my lord’s race. Do thou as RSma has ordered, but 
take this message from me to him; ‘Thou hnowest, O 
Rama, that 1 am unstained and devoted utterly to thee. 
1 understand that it is for the avoiding of ill-fame that 
thou dost renounce me, and it is my duty to serve thee 
even in this, A husband is a woman’s god, her friend and 
gvru, I do not grieve for what befalls me, but because 
the people have spoken ill of me.' Do thou go and tell 
these things to Rima.’' Then Lakshman crossed the 
river again and came to Ayodhy&; but Sita went to and 
fro without any refuge and he^gsa to cry aloud. Then 
ValmHu’s sons found her there, and Valmfld came Co the 
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river-side and comforted her. and brought her to the 
hermitage and gave her to the hermits* wives to dierish 
with affection, 

Lakshman found his brother sunk in grief and with his 
eyes filled with tears, and he was sorry, and touched his 
feet and stood with folded hands, and said; ** O sire, t 
have done all that thou didst command, and Iiave left that 
peerless lady at Valmlki’s hermitage. Thou shouldst not 
grieve ther^or; for such is the work of ttme, whereat 
the wise grieve noL Where there is growth there is 
decay j where there is prosperity there is also minj 
where there is birth there must be also death. Therefore, 
attachment to “wife, or sons, or friends, or wealth b wrong, 
for separation is certain. Nor shouldst ihou g^ve way to 
grief before the folk, lest they blame thee again,*' 

Then Rama was comforted, and praised the words and 
love of Lakshman; and he sent for the priests and 
counsellors who waited, and occupied himself again with 
the affairs of state. But none had come that day for any 
affair, for in Rama's time there was no disease or poverty, 
and none sought redress. But as Lakshman went away he 
saw a dog, that waited by the gate and barked, and he 
asked it what was its affair. Then the dog relied: “ I 
wish to tell it to Rama himself, who is the refuge of all 
creatures, and proclaims * Fear nothing* to them all." 
So Lakshman returned to Rama and informed him. and 
Ri^a sent for the dog to come to him. But the dog 
would not go in, saying: “We are the vilest born, and we 
may not enter the houses of gods or kings or Bralimans." 
Then Lakshman took this message also to Rama; but he 
sent again for the dog and gave him leave to enter, who 
waited at the gate. 
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Rama’s /usda 

Tlien ihe dog went h and stood before Rama, and praised 
bis tnith and asked his pardon; and Rama inquired: 
« What shall I do for thee? Do thou speak without fear/’ 
Then the dog related how a certain Brail man mendicant had 
beaten him without cause, and Rama sent for the Brhhman, 
and he came, and asked what Rama required of him. 
Then Rama reasoned with hf saying: “ O twtce*born one, 
ihou hast hurt this dog. who hurt thee not Lo, anger is 
the worst of passions, like a sharp dagger, and steals away 
all virtue. Greater is the evil that may be wrought by 
lack of self-control than by the sword, or a serpent, or a 
foe implacable,'^ The Brahman answered: “I had been 
seeking alms and was tired and hungry, and this dog 
would not move away, although t asked him, so 1 struck 
him. But O king, I am guilty of error, and thou shouldst 
punish me, that 1 may escape from the fear of hell,” 

Rama considered what was a fitting punishment; but the 
dog requested; “ Do thou appoint this Brahman head of a 
family.” So Rama honoured him and sent him away 
tiding on an elephant; but the counsellors were astonished. 
To them Rama said: You do not understand this matter; 
but the dog knows what it siguifi^,” Then the dog, 
addressed by Rama, explained: t was once the head of a 
family, and 1 served the gods and Brahmans, and fed the 
very servants before 1 took my food, and i was gentle and 
benevolent; yet I have fallen into this sony* state, O king, 
this Braliman is cruel and impatient in bis nature, and he 
will fait to discharge the duties of the head of a family, 
and will fall into Helh” Then Rama wondered at the 
dog's words, but the dog went away and betook himself to 
penance in Benares, 
no 


Rama s Justice 

Another time there came a Brahman to the palace gate 
bearing tlie dead body of his son, and wailing: “0 my 
son, thou art but fourteen years of age, and I know not for 
what stn of mine it is that thou hast died; never have E 
lied,or hurt an animal, or done any other sin. I t must be 
for some other reason that thou hast gone to Yama's 
realm. Indeed, It must be that the king has sinned, for 
else such things may not befall. Therefore, O king, 
do thou confer life again upon him; or, if not, my wife 
and I will die here at tliy gate, like those that have no 
king.” 

Then Rama summoned a council of eight chief Brahmans, 
and Narada took up the word and eaplatrjed to Rama 
what had been the cause of the boy’s premature death. He 
told him of the four ages. ** And now, O king, the Kali 
age begins already, for a Shudra has begun to practise 
penances in thy kingdom, and for this cause tlie boy has 
died. Do thou search the matter out and put down such 
misdeeds, so that the virtue of thy subject may increase 
and this boy may restored to life." 

So Rama ordered the l>ody of the boy to be preserved in 
sweet oil, and he bethought him of the self^coursing car 
Pushpaka, and it knew his mind and came to him straight¬ 
way, Then R ama mounted the car and soug ht th rough every 
quarter I but he found no sin in the west nor in the north, 
and the east W'as crystal clear. Only in the south, beside 
a sacred pool, he found a yogt standing on his bead 
practising the most severe disciplines, and Rama asked 
him: ‘^O thou blest and self-devoted, who art thou, and 
what thy colour, and what dost thou seek to win, whether 
Heaven or aught else ? " And the yogi answered: **0 great 
Rama, I am of the Shudras, and It is for Heaven that 1 do 
this penance.” Then R^a drew his sword and cut off the 
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yogi’s head, and the gods rained down flowers and praised 
the deed ; but the Shudra yogi attained to the abode of 
the heavenly ones. Now RSma prayed to the gods ; “ If 
ye are pleased with mctdo ye restore to life the Brahman, s 
son and so fuliil my promise ”; and they granted it and 
Rama returned to Ayodhyi. Meanwhile Sita. dwelling at 
Vilmiki’s hermitage, gave birth to sons, and they were 
named Kiisha and Lava; and they grew up in the forest 
hermitage, and Valmiki taught them wisdom, and he 
made this book of the Rhmayana in ihlokaSt and gave them 
skill in recitation. 

Ramds Sons 

In those days RSma prepared a horse-sacrifice, setting free 
a jet*bbck horse with lucky marks to wander where it 
would, and Lakshman foUoVred it. Then he invited ail the 
bears and monkeys, and Vibhishanaand foreign kings, and 
the rishis and others of the hermits from far and near, to 
be present at the final ceremony. Countless wealth he 
gave away throughout the year while the horse wandered, 
yet the treasure of R^a was in no way diminished; never 
before was such an AshwnmedhA in the world 1 
Kusha and Lava came with Valmiki to the ceremony, and 
Valmiki told them to recite the Rimayana everywhere, 
and if any questioned them, to name themselves as 
Vatmiki’s disdples. So they went about and sang of 
Ramans deeds; and RAma heard of it,and he called a great 
assembly of the Br^mans and all kinds of grammarians 
and artists and musicians, and the hermit children sang 
before them all. Wondrous and delightful was their song, 
and none could hear cnotigh of it ; but all men drank up the 
children with their eyes, and tnumured: “ They are as 
like to Rama as one bubble is like another 1 ” When Rama 


Rama’s Sons 

would have given them wealth, they answered; We are 
dwellers in the forests what use would money be to us 
And when he asked who had composed that song* they 
answered : “ ValmTki, who is our teacher. And, O king* 
if the story of thy feats delights thee, do thou hear it all at 
leisure.*' 

So Rama hearkened to the story day by day, and from it 
he learnt chat Kusha and Lava were the soris of Sita. 
Then Rama mentioned Sita’s name before the assembly, 
and sent a messenger to inquire from the hermits if they 
would vouch for her faithfulness and to ask lierself if siie 
were willing to give proof of her innocence again. “ Ask 
her,** he said* ** if she will swear before the people to estab* 
lish her own puri ty and mine.’' The hermits sent back the 
message that she would come, and Rotu was glad thereof, 
and appointed the neat day for the taking of the oath. 
When the appointed time bad come, and all were seated in 
the assembly, immovable as mountains, Valmlki came 
forward, and Sfta followed him with downcast glance and 
folded hands and falling tears | and there rose a cry of 
welcome and a murmuring in the assembly when they saw 
Sita following Vaimlkl dms, hke the Vfdas following 
Brahma. Then Valmiki spoke before the people and said 
to R^ma; ** O son of Dasharatha, albeit ^ta is pure and 
doth follow the path of righteousness, thou didst renounce 
her near my hermitage because of tlie people’s censure. 
Do thou now permit her to give testimony of her purity. 
And. O Rama, I myself, who follow truth, tell thee that 
these twin children are thy sons. Also I swear before 
thee that If any sin be found in Sita I will forgo the fruit 
of all austerities 1 have practised for many thousand years." 
Then Rama, seeing Sita standing before the assembly 
like a goddess, with folded hands, replied : '*0 great one, 
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thou art ever virtuous^ and thy words convince me of the 
purity of Sit^ 1 recognize these brothers Kusha and Lava 
as my sons. Yet Sfta shall give ^tiroony herself, for the 
sake of those that have come here to witness her avowal" 

St/d taken Home by Earth 

Then there blew a sweet, cool fragrant air, a divine zephyr 
such as used to blow only in the golden age, and folk were 
astonished that that air should blow also in the second 
age. But Sita, with downcast looks and folded palms, 
said: “ I have never thought of anyone but Rama even 
in my heart r as this is true, may the goddess of the earth 
be niy protection. 1 have always with mind and body and 
words prayed for Rama’s welfare, and by this 1 pray 
Vasundhara to recei ve me.” 

Then a heavenly throne rose up from within the earth, 
borne on the heads of mighty decked in shining 

jewels; and the Earth stretched out her arms and welcomed 
Slia and placed her on the throne, and the throne sank 
down, again. Thereat the gods cried out tn praise of Sita^ 
and all beings on earth and in the sky were filled with 
wonder and astonishment, so that one mood for a single 
moment swayed ah the universe at once. 

But Rama sat him down stneken with sorrow and with 
hanging head, and he was tom by grief and anger that 
Sita had disappeared before his very eyes, and he would have 
destroyed the very Earth if she would not give Sita back. 
But Brahma said: O Rama of firm vows, ihou shouldst 
not grieve; rather remember thy essential godhead, and 
bethink thee thou art Vishnu, Sita is blameless and pure, 
and for her virtue she has gone to tlic abode of ndgas; 

* Msgai, liL inaku—bcingt af seau'hiinuii, leaBi-urpmt ruiun 
iohAbitiag tha •mien ud uadervorld. 
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but thou shalt be with her In Heaven. Hearken now lo 
the ending of Valmlkl’s story, and thou ahalt know thy 
future history *'j and therewith Brahma with the gods 
returned to his own place, and Rama appointed the 
morrow for the Itearing of the Uttam Kanda, 

Tke Last Days of Rama 

But now Rama was heavy-hearted, and the whole world 
seemed empty without Slci and he knew no peace. He 
gave the monkeys and the kings and hermits gifts, and 
sent them back to thdr own homes, and he made a golden 
image of Siti. to share with him in the performance of 
sacred rites, and a thousand years passed, while alt things 
prospered in the kingdom of Ayodhya, Then Kaushalya 
and Kaikeyl died, and were united with King Dasharatha 
in Heavett Bharata reigned in Kekaya, and Satrughna 
was king of Madhu, while the sons of Likshman founded 
kingdoms of their own. 

At length tliere came to Rama's palace the mighty yogi 
Tim^ and Rama honoured him. He named himself 
Time, begotten by Narayana on May^ and he reminded 
Rama of his godly self and all that he had achieved in 
Heaven and on earth, '*0 Lord of the World," he said, 
“ thou wast bom on earth for the destruction of the Ten¬ 
necked rakshasa, and thou didst undertake to dwell on 
earth for eleven thousand years. Now that time is ripe 
and the grandsirc sendeth me to tell thee: now wilt thou 
reign yet longer over men, or wilt thou return to the lord- 
ship of the gods?" Then Rama praised the yogi and 
said he had spoken truth, and for himself he would 
return to his own place. 

But already Lakshman had left his home and gone to the 
banks of Sarayu to pracdsa great austerities;, and there 
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the gods rained /lowers upon htoii and Indra lifted him 
from the earth and returned to his own city, so that all tlw 
gods, seeing the fourth part of Vishnu come back to them, 
were gladdened and began to worship him. Then Rama 
would follow the same path, and he sought to crown his 
brother Bharata as king of Ayodhya, but he refused and 
would have the king’s sons Kusba and Lava set over 
North and South Kosala; and Rama granted it, and they 
were installed upon the throne and ruled over the new 
cides of Kushavati and Sravand; but Ayodhya was alto* 
gether emptied of people, for the folk would all follow 
after Rama when he went away. News of these matters 
was brought to Satrughtia also, and he set his two sons 
on the throne of Mathura and hastened to return to Rama. 
Hearing that Rama was going away, the monkeys, bom 
of the gods^ went to Ayodhya and beheld him; and 
Sugriva said; “ I have set Angada upon the throne of 
Kishkindha, and I will follow thee.'* 

Then Rama granted the desire of all the monkeys to 
follow him; hut to Hanuman he said; “ it is determined 
already that thou shalt live for ever: do thou be glad on 
earth so long as the tale of me endures.*' To Jambavan 
and some others Rama appointed life till the end of the 
Kali age, and other bears and monkej'-s he gave leave to 
follow him. To Vibhishana he gave good counsel 
regarding government, and ever to w >rship Jagannatha, 
Lord of the World. 

The next day Vashishtha prepared all due rites for those 
who go to the other world, and all men following Rama 
and the Brahmans set out for Sarayu. There went 
Bharata and Laksbman and Satrughna and their wives, 
and the counsellors and servants; and all the people of 
Ayodhya, with the beasts and birds and the least of 
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breathing things; and the bears and rakshasas and 
monkeys followed Rama with happy hearts. 

When they came to Sarayu, Brahma, the grandstre, came 
tliJther with the godly folk and a himdred thousand go^ly 
cars, and the wind of Heaven blew and flowers rained 
down from Heaven upon earth. Then BiahmA said to 
R4ma: «Hail, O Vishnu I Do thou, with thy brothers, 
enter in again in whatsoever form thou wilt, who art the 
refuge of all creatures, and beyond the range of thought 
or speech, unknown of any save thy M5.y^** Then Vishnu 
entered Heaven in his own form, with his brothers, and all 
the gods bowed down to him and rejoiced. Then said 
Vishnu to the grandsire: ** It behoveth thee to allot their 
due place to all these people who have followed me for 
love, renouncing sdf for my sake," Then Brahm« 
appointed places in the heavens for all those w'ho had 
come after Rama, and the bears and monkeys assumed 
their godly forms, after the likeness of those who had 
begotten them. Thus did all beings there assembled, enter¬ 
ing the waters of Sarayu, attain to the heavenly state, and 
Brahma and the gods returned to their own abode. 

Thus ends Ramayana, revered by Brahma and made 
by Valmiki. He that hath no sons shaU attain a son 
by reading even a single verse of Rama's lay. All sin 
is washed away from those who read or hear it read. 
He who recites Ramayana sboutd have rich gifts of 
cows and gold. Long shall he live who reads Ramayana, 
anit shall be honoured, with his sons and grandsons, 
in this world and in Heaven, 
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CHAPTER III : THE MAHABHARATA 

RELATED IN FIFTEEN EPISODES 


Inirodiicfion to the MahdbhSrafa 

Indian national saga, beyond all dispute, is the 
I Mahabharata. This Is to the Indian viltage and 
the Indian home what the liiad was to the Greek, 
and, to a certain extent also, what the Scriptures and Gospels 
are to ourselves. It is the most popular of all the sacred 
books. It contains, as an interlude, the Bhagavad Git% 
the national gospel But with this it is also an epic. 
The story of a divine incarnation, Krishna, as he is 
called, has been wrought into and upon an immense 
ballad and military epic of unknown antiquity. Of this 
epic the main theme is a great battle waged between two 
families of cousins, the sons of Pandu and the sons of 
Dhritarashtni«-K)r the Pindavas and the Kauravas, or 
Kurus—by name. .And although, after the fashion of 
ancient literature, a thousand other tales, some more and 
some less ancient, have been embedded In its interstices, 
yet this great drama moves on, full of swiftness and 
colour, from one end of the poem to the other. It is 
marked by extraordioary vividness and nchness of 
imagination, But perhaps most of us, remembering that 
the work is ancient, will be still more Impressed by the 
subtlety and modernness of the social intercourse which it 
portrays. Here and there we may find an anomalous 
custom or a cuHous belief, but in delicacy of charactero 
painting, In the play of personality, and in rdleclion of all 
the light and shade of life in society we find ourselves, in 
the Mahabharata, fully on a level with the novels and 
dramas of modern Europe. The fortitude of Kama 
when his mother embraces him * the low voice m which 
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How the Princes learned to Shoot 

Yudhishthira says " dephani*^ as a ooncessroa to his 
conscience* the laugh of BhTshma in battle, contenting 
himself with the slightly emphasised “ Shikhandini ?"— 
these, amongst many others, will occur to the reader as 
typical instances. 

The ouGtanding fact to be realiaed about the epic, however, 
is that from end to end its main interest is held and centred 
on character. We are witnessing the law that, as the 
oyster makes its own shell, so the mind of man creates 
and necessitates his own life and fate. The whole philo¬ 
sophy of India is implicit in this romance, just as it is in 
the common household life. The Mahibhimta constitutes, 
and is intended to constitute, a supreme appeal to the 
heart and conscience of every generation. Far more tlwn 
the national tradition, it embodies the national morality. 
In this fact lies the great difference between it and the 
Greek epics, in which the dominant passion is the conscious 
quest of ideal beauty. 

/, THE PRINCES LEARNED TO 

SHOOT 

Now Bhishma. the royal grandsire, became eager to find for 
the princes of the two imperial houses a teacher who might 
train them thoroughly in the use of arms. And it happened 
one day about this time that the boys, all in a company, 
were playing at ball in the forests outside Hasdnapura, 
when their ball rolled away from them and fell into an old 
well Try as they would, there was not one of them who 
could get it back. All kinds of efforts were made by each 
in turn, but without avail. It seemed as if the ball would 
never be recovered. Just when their boyish anxiety and 
vexation were at ihetr height, their glances fell, with one 
accord, on a Brahman sitting near, whom thqr had not at 
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Rrst noticed. He was thin and dark of hue, and appeared 
to be resting after the performance of his daily worship. 
“O Brahman I cried the lads, surroimdinghim in a body, 
“ can you show us how to recover our ball ? " The 
Brahman smiled a little and said: What ? what ? Sdons 
of the royal house, and you don't shoot well enough for 
that I If you^lS only promise me my dinner, I will bring up 
not only your ball but also thb ring, which I now throw 
down, by means of a few blades of grass." And suiting 
the action to the word, he took a ring off his own finger 
and threw it into the welt, "Why, Brahman-jl, we’ll 
make you rich for life,” cried one of the lads, " if you can 
really do as you say." 

"Is it so?" said the Br^ man. "Then look at this 
grass," and he plucked a handful of long grass growing 
near, " 1 am able by a spell to give to this grass a virtue 
that weapons might not have. Behold, here I throw **; 
and as he spoke he took aim and threw a single blade of 
grass with such deftness and precision that it pierced the 
ball that lay in the welt as if it had been a needle. Then 
throwing another blade, he pierced the first, and so on and 
so on, till he had a chain of grass, by which it was easy to 
draw up the ball. 

By thb time the interest of the boys was centred more on 
the skill of the Brahman than on the recovery of their 
plaything, and they exclaimed with one aoeorel; “ The 
ring, too, O Brahman 1 Show us how you can recover 
the ring 1" 

T/t€ Recovery of the Ring 

Then Drona—for that was the name of the Brahman— 
took up his bow, which had been lying beside him, and 
selecting an arrow from the quiver that he wore^ he shot 
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The Recovery of the Ring 

it into the well, and the arrow, returning to his hand, 
brought up the ring. Taking the jewd, he handed it to 
the princes, whose astonishment and ddight knew no 
bounds. What can we do for you ? What can we do ? ’* 
they cried. The Brahnian*s face had grown grave again. 
“Tell Bhishma, your guardian, that Drona is here,’* he 
answered briefly, and relapsed again into the depths of 
thought. 

The lads trooped off, with thdr enthtisiasm fresh upon 
them, to describe to Bhishma, the Protector, the extras 
ordinary experience of the morning; and he. struck by 
the thought that Drona was the very teachp- he was 
seeking, liastened in person to see him and bring him to 
the pahee, Bhishma had known of Drona formerly ^ 
the son of the great sage Bharadwaja, whose ashrama tn 
the mountains, near the source of the Ganges, had beet) a 
centre of great learning, To that hermitage had come 
many illustrious students, who had been playmates and 
comrades to Drona during childhood and youth. It was 
rumoured in the royal and military society of the 
period that Drona, after his father’s death, had performed 
great austerities and gone through a very determined 
coui 
mys 

of how to use them. 

It was now the object of the royal grandsire, therefore, to 
learn how and why the Br^man should be seeking atten¬ 
tion in the capital, and a few adroit questions quickly told 
him all that he required to know. Drona had mamed 
and had a son born to him, Ashvatthaman by name. 
Moved by the needs of his child, he had for the 6rgt time 
realized his own poverty, and had set out to renew the 
brilliant friendships of his boyhood. Chief amongst these 
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had been his Intimacy with Drupada. now king of the 
Panchalas, one of the greatest of the minor kingdoms. 
What Dnipada, as a prince, had been a student like 
himself, they bad been inseparable, vowing to each other 
lifelong friendship. It was natural, therefore, that Drupada, 
now a sovereign in his own right, should be the first of 
those to whom in his bitter need he thought of repairing. 
But when he had appeared before him the king of the 
Panchalas had laughed him to scorn and repudiated all 
their ancient friendship. To him it seemed, sheer imperti* 
nence that the poor Brahman, in the position of a beggar, 
though he was the son of a famous scholar, should claim 
equality and intimacy with one seated on a throne. And 
then in the heart of Dtona had risen a great wrath and 
wounded pride. The bitterness of his poverty was not 
now so great as the heat of his resentment. He would 
do what he would do. But in order to do it he must find 
pupils of the best He was desirous, therefore, of placing 
himself at the disposal of Bhishma. 

The old Protector smiled as he heard the cliniax of this 
story. He was far too discreet to inquire as to the pur- 
poses of Drona. Instead of this he cut matters short by 
rising and saying: “ Only string thy bow, O Brahman, and 
make the princes of my house accomplished in the use of 
arms. All tliat we have is at thy disposal. We are indeed 
fortunate to have obtained thy services 1” 

The Promise to Drotia 

One day, soon after Drona bad taken the princes as his 
pupils, he called them togetlier and made them prostrate 
themselves before him, and having done so he required 
from them a promise that when they should become skilled 
in arms they would carry out for him a certain purpose 
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Ekalavya 

that was tn his heart; At this demand alt the princes feli 
silent; but one of them, Ajjima, the third of the Pandavas, 
vowed eagerly that wl^atever it might be he would promise 
to accomplish it. Then Drona embraced Aijuna repeatedly, 
and from this moment there was a special attachment 
between the two, and Arjuna was always with his master, 
with his whole mind bent on the science of arms. 

And princes came from the neighbouring kingdoms to 
learn of Drona, And all the Kurus and all the P^davas 
and the sons of the great nobles were his pupils. And 
amongst them came that strange and melancholy youth 
who went by the name of Kama, and was reputed to be 
the adopted son of a royal charioteer, his actual birth being 
unknown, though some held, from his auspicious charac¬ 
teristics, that he must be of exalted rank. And young 
Kama and Arjuna thus early became rivals, each trying 
to outdo the other in the use of the bow. And Kama 
bended to mi* rather with Duryodhana and his brothers 
than with the Pandavas, 

Meanwhile .Arjuna took every opportunity of learning, and 
in lightness and skill outdid all his fellows- One evening 
when he was eating, his lamp went out, and observing 
that even in the dark his hand carried the food to the 
moutl), his mind was set on the power of habit, and he 
began to practise shooting also in the night. And Drona, 
hearing the twang of the bowstring, came and embraced 
him, declaring that in the whole world there should not be 
another equal unto him. 

Ekalavya 

And amongst those who came to Drona was a low-caste 
prince of non-Aryan birth known as Ekalavya. But Drona 
would not accept him as a pupil, lest, as one of the leaders 
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of the lower races, he should come in time to excel all the 
Aryan princes, and should team all the secrets of their 
nulitary science. 

Tlicn Ekalavya, retiring to the forest, made a day image 
of Drona, and bowed down before it, worshipping it as 
his teacher. And by reason of his great reverence and 
devotion to his purpose, it soon came about that there were 
few archers in the land equal to Ekalavya. And one day, 
when all the princes were hunting in the fonst, a dog mn 
off alone and found himsdf suddenly face to face with a 
man of dark hue wearing matted locks besmeared with 
mud and urith his one piece ol raiment black in colour. 
The dog> in his astonishment at this strange sight, began 
to bark aloutL But before be could close his mouth the 
prince Ekalavya had shot into it no less than seven airowst 
aiming by the sound alone. Tlie dog, thus pierced with 
seven arrows and unable to close his mouth, ran back to 
the princes, and they, fired with jealousy and admiration, 
began to seek everywhere for tlie unknown archer. It 
was not long before they found him, ceaselessly discharging 
arrows from the bow, and w'hen they asked who and what 
he was, he replied: “I am the son of the king of the 
Nishadas. Know me also as a pupil of Drona, stratiing 
for the acquisition of skill in arms t 
But when Drona heard of it he took Arjiina with him and 
sought out the archer Ekalavya. And when the low^-castc 
prince saw* Drona approaching, he prostrated himself and 
then stood with folded hands awaiting his commands. 
And Drona said; “ If, O hero, thou art really my pupil, 
give me, then, the teacher's feel" 

* Master,” said Ekalavya in his delight, ** you have only 
to name what you w'ill have. I have nothing I w*Ould not 
joyfully give you.'* 


The Triumph of Aijuna 

'* If you really mean it, Ekalavya,” answered Drojia 
coldly," I should tike to have the thumb of your right hand/' 
And the low-born prince, allowing no took of sadness to 
cross his face, turned without ado and cut off the thumb 
of his own right hand to lay it at the Feet of Drona, But 
when the Brihinan had gone and he turned again to his 
archery, he found that his marvellous lightness of hand was 
for ever vanished. 

Thus were the royal princes left without rivals in the use 
of arms. And two of them, Bhima, the second of the 
Pandavas, and Duryodhaoa, his cousin, became highly 
accomplished in the use of the mace. Ashvatthanian, the 
son of Drona himself, knew most of the theory of war¬ 
fare. The Pandava twins, Nakula and Sahadeva, 
excelled every one in horsemanship and in handling the 
sword. Yudhishthira, the eldest of the P^davas, was 
greatest as a chariot-soldier and officer. But Arjuna 
excelled all in every respect- He could use all the 
weapons, and his intelligence, resourcefulness, strength, and 
perseverance were admitted on every side. Moreover, he 
alone amongst the princes became htted for a general 
command, bring capable of fighting from his chariot with 
sixty thousand foes at once, 

TMe Triumph of Arjuna 

And Drona one day was desirous of testing by open 
competition the relative etcellenoe of the young men he 
had trained. So he caused an artificial bird to be made 
and placed, as their target, on the top of a tree. Then, 
assembling all his pupils, he said; “ Take up your bows and 
stand practising your aim. When 1 give the order you 
will cut off the head of the bird. 1 shall take you one by 
one in turn." 
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Then he called Yudhlahihira to him alone, “Now be 
readjTt” he saidi " to shoot with j^our arrow' when I give 
the order." And Yudhishthira took up his bow and arrow 
as he was told^ and stood ready at a word to let fly. 

“ Do you see the bird on the top of that tree ?" asked 
Drona. 

" I do,** answered Yudhtshthira, 

“ What do you see ? ’* said Drona quickly, ** Myself, or 
your brothers, or the treeP " 

“ I see yourself, sir," answered Yudhishthtra carefully, “ my 
brothers, the tree, and the bird," 

Three times Drona repeated his question, and three times 
Yudhishthira gave the same reply. Then with great 
sorrow Drona ordered him to one side. It was not by 
him that the arrow would be shot. 

One by one, princes and nobles, the Pandava brothers 
and their cousins the Kurus, were all called up. and in 
each case Yudiiishthira's answer was given; "We behold 
the tree, yourself, our fellow-pupils, and the bird." 

One roan only remained untried, and Drona made no 
effort to conceal his disappointment. Now, however, he 
turned with a smile to the last and called to him Aijuna, 
his favourite pupil- “ By you. if any, must the bolt be 
sped. So much is dear, O Aijuna I" he said, " Now 
tell me, with bow bent, what do you see—the bird, the 
tree, myself, and your friends? " 

“ No," said Atjuna promptly; “ I see the bird alone, 
neither yourself, sir, nor the tree I" 

" Describe the bird to me," said Drona briefly, 

" I see only a bird*s head," replied Arjuna. 

"Tlien shoot I*’ said his master with frank delight, and 
in an instant the bird stood headless on the tree, and 
Drona, embraang Arjuna, thought of that great rounia* 
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The Trial of the Princes 

m«it in which he would yet see Dmpada vanquished 
before him, 

//, THE TRIAL OF THE PRINCES 
Then Drona, seeing that his pupils had now completed 
their education, applied to Dhritarashira the king for 
permission to hold a tournament, in which all would have 
an opponunity of exhibidng their skill. The request was 
at once granted, and preparations began for the great 
occasion. Land was chosen, and the citizens assembled 
by proclamation to be present at the offering of sacrifices 
for its consecration on an auspicious day^. The lists were 
levelled and equipped, and a great hall built for the 
queens and their ladies, while tents and galleries were 
placed at every advantageous point for the use of the 
spectators. 

And when the day appointed for the tournament arrived 
the king took his place, surrounded by his ministers and 
preceded by Bhishma and the early tutors of the princes. 
Then Gandhari, the mother of Duryodhana. and KuntI, the 
mother of the Pandavas, richly robed and jewelled and 
attended by their retinues, took the places that had been 
reserved for them. And nobles^ Brahmans;, and citkeos 
left the city and came Iiastening to the spot, till, with the 
sound of drums and trumpets and the cl^our of voices, 
that great assembly became like the agitated ocean. 

At last the white-haired Drona entered the lists dressed 
all in white and lookmg as if the moon itself had appeared 
in an unclouded sky, while beside him his son Ashvat- 
thaman looked like some attendant star. 

Ceremonies of propitiation were next performed, and 
then, as the chanting of the Vedtc hymns died away, arms 
were carried in. the blare of trumpets was heard, and 
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the princes cDtered in procession with Yudhishthira at 
their head. 

Now began the most marvellous display of skilL The 
shower of arrows was so thick and constanE thac few of the 
spectators could hold their heads up unflinchingly, yet the 
aim of the knightly archers was so sure that not a single 
arrow missed its mark. Each, engraved with the name of 
its owner, was found tn that precise spot at which it had 
been shot Then they leapt on the backs of spirited 
horses, and vaulting and careering, turning this way and 
that, went on shooting at the marks. Then the horses 
were abandoned for chariots, and driving in and out 
racing, turning, soothing their steeds or urging them on, 
as occasion might demand, the combatants continued to 
display their agility, their precision, and their resource. 
Now leaping from the chariots, and seizing each man hts 
sword and ^eld, the princes began to fence and eahlhit 
sword-play. Then, like two great mountains and thirsting 
for battle, Bhima and Duryodhana entered the arena, clubs 
in hand, for single combat 

Bracing themseivies up, and summoning to their own aid 
their utmost energyt the two warriors gave a mighty roar, 
and began careering in due form, right and left, circling 
the lists, tilt the moment came for the rush and the mimi c 
onslaught, in which each would strive to defeat his 
antagonist by right of bis superior skill. And so great 
was the lust of battle in the two princes that the vast 
assembly caught the infection and became divided in its 
sympathies, some for Bhima, some for Duryodhana, till 
Drona saw that tt was necessary to stop the contest if he 
would not have it d^jenerate into an actual fight 
Then the master himself stepped into the lists and, 
silencing the music for a moment, in a voice like that 
iti 
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The Entry of Kama 

of the thunderstorm, Introduced A[]una, the most beloved 
of his pupils. The royal Kimtl, mother of the Pindavas, 
was transported with delight at the acclamation which she 
now saw her son receive, and not undt it had died down 
a little could he begin to display his skill to arms. But 
such were the power and lightness of Aijuna that it seemed 
as if with one weapon he created fire» with another water, 
with a third mountains, and as if with a fourth all these 
were made to disappear. Now he appeared tall and again 
short. Now he appeared fighting with sword or maoe, 
standing on the pole or die yoke of his chariot; then in a 
flash he would he seen on the car itself, and In yet another 
instant he was fighting on the held. And with his arrows 
he bit all kinds of marks. Now, as if by a single shot, he 
let dy five arrows into the mouth of a revolving iron boar. 
Again he discharged twenty-one arrows into the hollow of 
a cow^s hom swaying to and fro from the rope on which it 
hung. Thus he showed his skill in the use of sword, 
bow, and mace, walking about the lists in circles. 

The Eniry of Kama 

Just as Arjuna's display was ending a great noise was 
heard in the direction of the gate, as if some new com¬ 
batant were about to make hts way into the lists. The 
w'hole assembly turned as one man, and Duryodhana with 
his hundred brothers rose hastily and stood with uplifted 
weapons, while Drona stood in the midst of die five 
PAndava princes like the moon in a five-starred constel¬ 
lation. 

Then, the centre of all eyes, the hero Kama entered, 
magnificent in arms and manhood. And far away in the 
gallery of queens the royal Kunti trembled to see again 
the son whom she had long ago abandoned, fearing to 
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own his divine birth. For, all unknown to any, the sun 

Himself had been the father of Kama, and Kunti_in 

future to become the mother of the F^davas—had been 
his mother. 

And now was he goodly indeed to look upon. Was he 
not in truth an emanation from the hot-beamed sun ? His 
proportions made him like unto some great cliff. Hand¬ 
some of feature, he was possessed of innumerable accom¬ 
plishments. He was tall in stature, like a golden palm- 
tree, and endued with the vigour of youth, he was capable 
even of slaying a lion. Bowing quietly to his teacher, be 
now turned himself towards Atjuna* and in the tones of 
one challenging declared that he had come to outdo the 
performance that had Just been given. A thrill of excite¬ 
ment passed over the great audience, and Duryodhana 
openly showed his delight But, alas! the princely Aijuna 
Bushed crimson with anger and contempt. Then, with the 
permission of Drona, the mighty Kama, delighting in 
battle, made good his word and did all that Arjuna had 
done before him. And when his display of skill was 
over he was embraced and welcomed by all the sons ol 
DhriUrashtra,and Duryodhana asked him what he could do 
for him. ‘*0 pnnee,** said Kama in reply, ** I have but one 
wish, and that is to engag^ in single combat with Arjuna t" 
Aijima, meanwhile, hot with resentment at what he deemed 
the insult put upon him, said quietly to Kama: *'The day 
will yet come, O Kama, when I shil kill you I" 

Speak thou in arrows," answered Kama budly, " that 
with arrows I may this very- day strike off thy head 
before our master himself t ** 
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Kama and Arjuna 

Thus challenged ^ mimnu, Aijima ad^ced and look 
his place for single combat. And Kama likewise advanced 
and stood facing him. 

Now Atjima was the son of Indra, even as Kama had 
been bom of the sun, and as the heroes confronted one 
another the spectators were aware that Arjuna was covered 
by the shadow of the clouds, that over him stretched the 
rainbow, the bow of India, and that rows of wild geese, 
flying overhead, gave a look of laughter to the sky. But 
Kama stood illumined by the rays of the sun. And 
Duryodhana ranged himself near Kama, while Bhishma 
and Drona stood close to Atjuna, And up in the royal 
gallery a woman was heard to moan and falL 
Then the master of the ceremonies advanced and cried out 
the style and titles of Arjuna, a style and titles that were 
known to all. And having done this, he wailed, and 
upon the rival knight to show equal Unea^, for 
sons of kings could not fight with men of inferior birth. 
At these words Kama turned pale, and his face was tom 
with contending emotions. But Duryodhana, eager to 
see Atjuna defeated, cried out: “ If Aijuna desires to fight 
only with a king, let me at once install Kama king of 
Angal" 

As if by magic, the priests came forward chanting; a 
throne of gold was brought forward ; rice, Bowers, and 
the sacred water were offered, and over Kama s head was 
raised the royal umbrella, while yak-tails waved about 
him on every side. Then, amidst the cheers of the multi¬ 
tude, Kama and Duryodhana embraced each other and 
pledged each other their eternal friendship. 

At that vety moment, bent and trembling with age and 
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weakness, poorly clad, and supporting htmsdf on a staff, 
an old man vtas seen to enter the lists. And all present 
Icncw him for Adhiratha. one of the charioteers of the royal 
household. But when the gUnce of Kama fell upon him 
he hurriedly left hia throne and came and bent himself 
down before the old man leaning on his staff, and touched 
his feet with that head that was still wet with the sacred 
waterof coronation And Adhiratha embraced Kama, and 
wept for pride that he had been made a king^, calling him 
his son. 

And Bhima, standing amongst the P^dava heroes, 
laughed aloud in derision, »‘Whatt What hero is this ?" 
he said. ** It seems, sir, that the whip is your true 
wea^n. How can he be a king who is the son of a 
charioteer P” 

Kama’s Up qulv’ered, but for sole reply he folded his arms 
and looked upward to the sun. But Duryodhana sprang 
up in wrath, and saldi **Xhc lineage of heroes is ever 
unknown I What docs it matter where a brave man 
comes from P Who asks for the source of a river P Was 
a tiger like this ever bom of servants? But even if it 
were so. he is my friend, and well deserves to be king of 
the whole world. Let him who has any objection offer 
bend the bow that Kama bends I “ 

Loud cheers of approval broke out amongst the spectators, 
but the sun went down. Then Duryodhana, taking Kama 
by the hand, led him away from the lamp.lit aiena. And 
the Pandava brothers, accompanied by Bbishma and 
Drona, went back to their own place. Only Yudhishthira 
carried away the thought that none could defeat Kama, 
And Kund. the queen-mother, Eiaving recognized her 
son, cherished the thought that after all he was kino 
of Anga. ** 
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IlL THE TEACH EH S FEE 

The time had now eome when Drooa thought he should 
demand the offering due to the teacher from those he had 
trained. He therefore assembled together all his pupils, 
and said: “Seize Drupada^ king of Panchala, in battle, 
and bring him bound unto me. This is the only return I 
desire as your master and preceptor,’^ 

The enterprise was wholly agreeable to the high-spirited 
youtlis, and with light hearts they got together an imposing 
array of chariots, arms, and followers, and set out for the 
capital of Drupada. not neglecting to strikeat the Panchalas 
on their way. For it was the delight of the princes and 
nobles who went forth on this mid to display their prowcM 
and skill as they went. And never did they make this 
more noticeable than when they entered the gates and 
clattered up the streets of Drupada’s capital. 

Hearing the clamour, the king himself came to the 
verandahs of bis palace to look down at the sight. But 
the knights, uttering their war^^ry, shot at him a shower 
of arrows. Then Drupada, accompanied by his brothers, 
issued from his palace gates in due form on his white 
chariot, and set himself to encounter the raiding loroc. 
But Arjuna held back his brothers and himself from 
participation in what seemed to him a mere miUe* He 
realized that the Panchala king, fighting in his own 
capital, would not be overcome by tactics of this order. 
But they would have the effect of wearying him, and then 
would be the opportunity for the Pandavas to act. 

Even as he had predicted, the white chaHot of the king 
was seen, now here, now there, always driving forward, 
and always hastening toward that point where danger was 
greatest and the gathering of the raiders thickest, and 
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during' these rspid movements he kept pouring into their 
ranks such a quick and constant shower of arrows that the 
Kurus showed a tendency to become panic-stricken and 
to assume that they were fighting not one, but many 
Drupadas. 

By this time the alarm had spread throughout tlie city, and 
drums and trumpets began to sound from every house, while 
the men poured out, ready armed, to the assistance of their 
king. Now there arose from the greathostof the Panchilas 
a terrible roar, while the twang of their bowstrings seemed 
to rend the very heavens. A new and answering fierceness 
blazed up for a moment amongst the invading warriors, 
but wherever an arrow was shot, therie it seemed stood 
Drupada in person to answer it. He was here, there, and 
everywhere, and careering over the field of battle like a 
fiery wheel, he attacked Duryodhana, and even Kama, 
wounded them, and slaked in right earnest their thirst for 
battle, rill, seeing the host of the citizens to which they 
were opposed, the Kurus broke and fled with a wail of 
defeat back to where the P^davas were waiting. 

The Mighi of Arjuna 

Hastily the Pandavas now did reverence to Drona and 
ascended their chariots. To Atjuna fell the leadership, as 
if by Instinct, and he, forbidding Vudhishthira to fight 
or expose himself, quickly appointed the twins, his 
youngest brothers, protectors of his chariot-wheels, while 
Dhima, ever fighting in the van. ran forward, mace In hand, 
to lead the attack. Thus, like the figure of Death, Aijuna 
entered the host of the Pancbalas. And Bhima with his 
club began to slay the elephants that covered them. And 
the battle became fierce and terrible to behold. Aquna 
singled out the king and his general for his personal 
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attack. Then he succtseded in cutdiig down the fiagataff, 
and when that had fallen he leapt from his chariot, and 
casting aside his bow for his sword, he seised Dropada 
the king with as much case as a huge bird seizes a 
water^nake. 

Having thus exhibited his own might in the presence of 
both hosts, Arjuna gave a loud shout and came forth 
from amongst the Panchalas, carrying his captive with hint. 
At this sight the Kurus were maddened and would have 
made to devastate the whole capital of the Panchalas, but 
Arjuna in a loud voice restrained them. *' Drupada,'* he 
said, “ is our friend and ally. To yield him up personally 
wilt satisfy Drona, On no account let us slay his 
people I ** 

Then all the princes together, bringing with them their 
captives, turned to Drona and laid before him Drupada 
together with many of his ministers and friends. 

The Vengeance of Drona 

Drona smiled quietly at the king who had once been his 
friend. ** Fear not, O king,” he said; " your life shall be 
spared. But would you not care to cultivate my friend¬ 
ship?” Then he was silent for a moment. Again 
opening his lips, he said : ** In truth, Drupada, f love you 
no less to>day than of old in our boyhood. And 1 still 
desire your friendship. You told me, aiasl that only a 
king could be the friend of a king, and for that reason 
shall I restore to you only half of your territory, in 
order that, being a king myself, I may enjoy your 
affection on equal terms. You shall be king of all your 
lands chat lie on the south of the river Ganges, and I shall 
reign over those on the north. And now, Drupada, will 
It bcmcan you to grant me your friendship ? " 
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V^ith these fli^ords Orona released Orup&dat and bestowed 
on him the sovereignty oi half his own kingdom, being 
those territories that lay south of the Ganges, And 
Drupada^ with many complimentSt assured him of his 
profound admiration and regard. But in his own mind 
the li^on that the mortified king laid to heart was that 
of his old friend's superior rcsouroes, and from this 
time forth he in his turn w'andered in all directions, even 
as Drona had wandered to Hastinapura, in the hope of 
discovering some charm or other means, by devotion or 
otherwise, to obtain a son who might work out his revenge 
on the man who had humiliated him. And it came to 
pass that this enmi^ to Drona grew in time to be one of 
the main motives in the life of Drupada, king of the 
Panchalas, 

/K T//E HOUSE OF LAC 
I t was a^ut a year after the invasion of Drupada*s dty 
that Dhntar^htra, moved by a sense of what was due, and 
having regard also to the welfare of his subjects, decided 
to crown Vudhishthira in public as heir^pparent of the 
empire. For Pandu, the father of Vudhishthira and his 
brothers, had been the monarch of the realm, and not 
Dhritar^htra, whose blindness had been considered to 
render him incompetent. It was now incumbexit upon the 
blind king, therefore^ to nominate Yudhishthira and bis 
brothers as his successors, instead of any of his own 
children. And this, after the exhibition of knightly 
prowess that had introduced them to the world, be could 
no longer refuse to do. 

But the Pandava princes took their new position more 
seriously than anyone had foreseen. Never contented 
with mere enjoyment, they went out in all dircctioiis for 
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The House of Lac 

the extenstoo of the suzeraioty, and constantly sent back 
to the royal treasury immense spoils. Duryodhana had 
been Jealous of his cousins from his very childhood, but 
now, seeing their great superiority and their growing 
popularity, even his father, Dhricarishtra, b^an to be 
anxious, and at last he, too, could not sleep for Jealousy, 
Feeling in this way, it was easy enough for a king to 
summon to his side councillors who would give him the 
advice he craved, and he w‘as assured in due course that 
the extermination of his enemies was the first duty of a 
sovereign. 

But the Pandavas also had a watchfu! friend and adviser 
in a certain uncle named Vidura, who, though of inferior 
birth, was a veritable incarnation of the god of justice, 
Vidura had the gift of reading men's thoughts from their 
faces, and easily at this juncture did he understand the 
mind of Dhritarishtra and his family. But he warned the 
Pandavas that while they ought to be on their guard, they 
must never precipitate the full hatred of those who were 
in power by allowing it to be seen that they understood 
their feelings. Rather must they accept everything that 
was done with an air of cheerfulness, and apparently with* 
out suspicion. 

About this lime Duryodhana openly approached his father, 
begging him to banish his cousins to the town of Benares, 
and during their absence confer on himself the sovereignty 
of the kingdom. The timid Dhritar^htra could only 
acknowledge that tlie suggestion marched well with his own 
secret wishes, and this bdng so, his strotiger>minded son 
quickly reassured him as to the difficulties that he foresaw. 
Theirs was at present, he pointed out, the command of the 
treasury. Having that, they could buy the popular aliegiance, 
and no critic of their conduct would be strong enough 
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to op|]os6 ihctn. From this time Diuyodhaiia to 

win over the people by lavish distributiofl of wealth aial 
honours. 

The Princes are Bams/ted 

It was now, under secret instructioiiis from Dhritarashtni 
the king, that certain members of the court began to praise 
the beauties of the dty of Benares, in which, they said, the 
yearly f^tivai of Shiva was already beginning. Presently, 
as was intended, die Pandava princes, with othera, showed 
some interest and curiosity as to the b^uties of Benares, 
and said how very much they would like to see it Sud¬ 
denly. at the word, the blind DhritarSshtra turned towards 
them^ with apparent kindness, **Then go, my children,” 
he said, **youfivc brothers together, and satisfy your desire 
by living for some time in the dty of Benares, and you 
shall take with you from the royal treasury largess for 
distribution,*'' 

There was no mistaking the fact that the words which 
sounded so friendly were really a sentence of banishment. 
But Yudhishthira, with his fixed policy, had suffident 
presence of mind to bow chcerfuily and signify pleasure at 
the opportunity given him. A day or two later the grey¬ 
haired Kunti set out with her five sons from Hastinapura, 
Purochanna, the friend and minister of Duryodhana, had.' 
however, left still earlier to make preparations at Benares 
for receiving the princes. And especially be was 
instructed to build a house for them of highly infiammable 
materials and fitted with all the costliest furniture and 
equipments as close to the public arsenal as possible, that 
thOT he might live, as warden of the city, and watch for a 
suitable opportunity of setting fire to it, as if by accident. 
The palace, in fact, was to be made of kc. 
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Meanwhile the watchful Vidura, lettings nothing in ail thb 
escape him, had made ready on the Ganges a hne ship 
to which Kiinti and her sons might dee in their hour 
of peril. Now, also, as the Pandavas set forth from 
Hastinapiim, Vidura, of all who accompanied them at the 
beginning of their journey, was the last to leave them; 
and as they parted he said to Yudhishchtra in low cones, 
and in a I^guage that they two alone understood i ** Be 
always alert I There are weapons not made of steel. One 
can escape even from fire by having many outlets to one's 
house, and a deep hole is a wonderful refuge I Make 
yourselves familiar with Che roads through the forest and 
ieam to direct yourselves by the stars. Above alh be 
ever vigilant I ” 

“I understand you well," replied Yudhishthica quickly, 
and without more words they parted. 

The Princes arrive ai Benares 
The P^davas were received with great magnificence by 
the people of Benares, headed by Putxichanna, and were 
lodg^ for a time in a house outside the city. On the 
tenth day. however, Purochauna described to them a fair 
mansion that he had erected for them within the city. His 
name for it was ** the blessed home," hut it was of course 
in reality " the accursed house,” and Yudhishtbira, judging 
that course wisest, went forth with his mother and 
brothers to take up his quartera in it. On reaching the 
bouse he inspected it closely, and. indeed, the smelt of lac, 
tar, and oil was strongly perceptible in the new building. 
Then, turning to Bhima, he told him that he suspected It 
to be higlily [ndammable. *‘ Then ought we not to return 
at once to our first quarters?" said the simple Bhima in 
surprise, “ In my opinion it b wiKa'." answered his 
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brother, "toremain here in seeming^ contentment, and thus 
gain time by allaying all their suspicions, 1/ we showed 
^at wc understood him» this Purochanna would mahe an 
immediate attempt upon us. But we must always have 
our eyes about us; not for one moment must we allow 
oursel\’es to be careless." 

No sooner were the princes established in thdr new abode 
than there came to them a man who said he was an 
emissary from Vidura* their uncle, and skilled in mining. 
It was his opinion that the house in which they now were 
would be burnt on some moonless night. He therefore 
proposed to dig for them a wide subterranean passage 
without delay. And he repeated to them, as password, 
the last sentence that had been spoken, in a strange 
tongue, between Yudhishthira and his uncle at the 
moment of parting. Hearing all this, the P^ndavas 
accepted him with great joy, and he at once began a 
careful excavation in the chamber of Yudhishthira, 
covering up its entrance with planks so as to be level 
with the rest of the floor. And the princes spent their 
days hunting and ranging the forests in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and at night slept always within closed doors, with 
their arms beside their pillows, 

Tke Escape of the Pandavas 

Whnat a whole year had gone by it appeared to Yudhish¬ 
thira that Purochanna was completely off his guani He 
therefore considered that the time would now be favourable 
for their escape. On a certain evening, therefore, KuntI 
the queen gave a great feast, and hundreds of men and 
wofTicn came to Et* And in the of the Dight^ as it 
chanced, when all had gone, a great wind began to blow; 
and Bhfma at that time, coming out quietly, set fire to that 
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The Escape of the Pandavas 

part of the house which adjoined Purochantia*s own 
quarters in the arsenal. Then he set hne to various other 
parts, and leaving it all to bla^e up of itself, he, with his 
mother and brothers; entered the subterranean passage 
to make their escape. And none knew that a poor low. 
caste woman had come to the feast, accomp-mjed by her 
hve sons, nor that all six, in the sleep of intoxication, lay 
within the burning house, And since drowsiness and fear 
impeded the motion of die Pandavas, the gigantic Bhima 
lifted his mother to his shoulder, and then, taking two 
brothers under each arm, pushed forward along the secret 
passage, and came out after a while into the darkness of 
the forest. And Bhima, thus loaded, pushed on, breaking 
the trees with his breast, and pressing the earth deep with 
the stamping of his feet. 

And behind them the citizens of Benares stood alt night 
watching the burning of the house of lac, wailing aloud 
for the fate of the princes, whom they supposed to be 
within, and loudly condemning the wicked Purochanna, 
whose motives they understood thoroughly well; and 
when morning was come they found the body of Puro. 
channa and the bodies of the innocent bw-caste woman 
and her five sons, and sending word to Dhritar^htra in the 
distant capital, they proceeded to render royal honours to the 
unfortunate victims. But the miner who had been em* 
ployed by Vidura contrived to help in the moving about of 
the ashes, and so to cover the entrance to the secret 
passage as he did so that none suspected its existence. 
Meanwhile, when the Pandavas had emerged from the 
forest they found in a fair ship on the Ganges a man who 
seemed to be measuring the river and searching its bed to 
find a ford. And this was really that captain who had 
been sent by Vidura to watt for the hour of the Findava 
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flight Seeing the five men, with their mother, reach the 
river*hanJt he now brought up his vessel and said to ilie 
grey-haired Kimtl in a low voice; “Escape with thy 
children from the net that death hath spread around you 
alir* Kunti looked up startled, and he turned to the 
princes and said; It is the word of Vidura. Be ever 
alert I I am sent to convey you to the other side of tlie 
Ganges I *' 

Recogniring him by these words as the agent of Vidura, 
the princes gladly stepped into his boat, and he took them 
safely to the opposite shore. Then uttering the one word 
^aya (Victory 1), he left them, and returned to the work 
he had seemed to be doing. And the Pandavas, with their 
mother, fled on from forest to forest and town to town. 
Now they went in one disguise and again in another, till 
at last they came to the town of Ekacbakra, and being 
there received in the outer rooms of a Brahman and Ms 
family, they settled down to live as learned men by begging. 
And repeating long passages from the sacred books, it was 
easy for them to obtain enough food to eat. With their 
tall forms, thdr deer-sidn garments, their sacred threads, 
and their matted locks, all men took them for Brahmans* 
But returning to Kiuiti in the evening with the rice they 
had gathered during the day, it was always divided by her 
into two equal portions. One of these was eaten by 
Bhlma, and the other was divided between the four 
remaining brothers and herself. And so doing they lived 
for many months in simplicity and much happfnesa in the 
town of Ekachakra, 

K HO IV THE panda VAS WON A BRIDE 
Now while the Pandavas were living with their mother 
disguised as Br^mans in the town of Hkachakra, tliere 
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How the Pandavas won a Bride 

nwnm 0ite stauiich friend and another out of their past life 
to visit them quietly. And from one of these they heard 
that Drupada, king of the Panchalas, had announced the 
of his beautiful daughter Draupadf. A few 
more words passed regarding the eitraordioary charms 
and accoroplishments of the princess of the Panchalas, and 
in the evening, when their guest had gone, Kuntl noticed 
that her sons had fallen silent and listless. Then, guessing 
the cause of their changed spirits better than they could 
have done themselves, she said, with gentle tact, that she 
was tired of Ekachakra and would be glad to renew their 
wanderings, if her sons would, in the country of the 
Panchalas. 

The very next day all said good-bye to thdr host the 
Br^man of Ekachakra and set out for Kauipilya, the 
capital of Drupada. And as they went they fell in with 
certain Brahmans going by the same road, who told them 
of the great bridal choice that was about to be held for 
the princess of the kingdom and of the royal largess to be 
given to wandering scholars on the occasion. And the 
princes, making as though they heard of these things now 
for the brat time, joined themselves to their company and 
announced their intention of witnessing the Su/ayaMvant. 
And when they reached the city they went about it for a 
time as sightseers and ended by taking up their quarters 
in the guest-rooms of a certain potter. 

Now it happened that ever since the raid of Drona and 
Iris pupils Drupada had cherished a secret wish that his 
daughter Draupadi might be wedded to Arjuna, But 
this wish he had never mentioned to anyone. Still, not 
knowing of the reputed death and thinking secretly of 
him, he caused a very stiff bow to be made and liad a ring 
suspended at a very great height, and announced that he 
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who should string the bow onci shoot his arrow through 
tile ring should have the princess for hts w’ife. With 
these words he proclaimed the SttM^amvam. and kings, 
princes, and great sages began to pour in from all sides. 
Even Dtuyodhana came with his friend Kama. And all 
alike Drupada received with lavish hospi^lity. But the 
Pandavas were living as beggars in the house of the 
potter, and none in all the city recognized them. 

Tile festivities attendant on a royal wedding began, and 
every day waxed greater and greater, till on the sixteenth 
day, when everything was at its height, the great moment 
arrived. The Princess Draupadi, robed and jewelled, 
stepped into the arena, bearing a golden plate whereon lay 
a garland of flowers. As she entered, all music was 
stopped and the royal Brahmans lighted the sacrihcial 
hre. When all was still, Dhrishtadyumna, her twin^ 
brother, stepped forward beside the princess and said in a 
voice as deep and rich as thunder itself: ** O ye monarchs 
that are assembled here to-day, behold the bow*, and 
yonder is the ring! He who can shoot hve arrows 
through that ring—^having birth, beauty, and sttiength of 
person—shall obtain to-day my sister as his bride 
Tlien turning to the princess herself, he enumerated all 
the kings who were candidates for her hand and told her 
that he who should shoot the mark was to be chosen by her. 
.And Duryodbana*s name came first, and Kama was men¬ 
tioned, but none spoke the names of the five P^davas, who, 
unknown to all, were present in the crowd as Brahmans. 

T/te Contest 

As Dhrishtadyumna Bnished speaking thmr names the 
kings and princes all leapt to their feet, each eager to be 
first In the stringing of the bow. And as they sprang into 
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[he aj%na and crowded together to the tcsting«spot, it was 
said by some that they saw the gods themselves on 
their heavenly chariots mingling in the concotirse. One 
after anotKer^ with hearts beadng high, tinder the eyes of 
Dropada, in the blaze of the world and covered with glory, 
the candidates went forward to the shooting»place. And 
some with swelling lips and straining muscles labour^ 
tong to string that bow, and one after another, with crowns 
loosened and garlands tom, had to desist without success, 
being tossed to the ground by the resistance of the weapon. 
Then Kama, seeing the mordheation of his friends and 
eager to show the glory of the knighthood, stepped for¬ 
ward quickly to the place of the bow. And seeing him, 
Rve seeming Brahmans amongst the spectators drew in 
their breath and gave the princess up for lost, for they 
had no manner of doubt that Kama could string the bow 
of Drupada. 

But as her eyes fell on the hero the princess exclaimed in 
cold tones of disdain; ** I will not wed the son of a 
charioteer r* And hearing her, Kama smiled somewhat 
bitterly, glanced up at the sun, and cast aside the bow, 
already drawn to a circle. 

And now when the last of the monarchs was making his 
attempt, and their uniform failure was being discussed 
hotly by the spectators, Aijuna, with his deer-skin rug, his 
matted locks, and his sacred thread, rose from amongst 
the crowd of Br^mans seated as onlookers on the ouu 
skirts of the arena and stepped forward to the shooting- 
dais. Loud murmurs, some of approval and some of 
disapproval, rose from the Brahmans to right and left 
of him as he did so. For, regarding him as one of them¬ 
selves, they took his movement for the most port as one 
of mere coldish restlessness which would bring disgrace 
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on all of them. Only a few of them, noting his form and 
bearing, had the courage to cry: “Good* good I Make 
the attempt! *' 

But while his friends talked Arjnna walked up to the 
bow ^d stood before it like a mountain. Bending his 
head in prayer, he walked slowly round it Then in the 
^inkhng of an eye he strung it, and shooting five arrows 
in quick succession through the Hng, he brought down 
the mark that had been suspended above. 

The cheering that followed seemed to come from the 
heavens as well as from the amphitheatre, The Brah¬ 
mans stood up in their excitement waving their scarfs. 
Flowers rained from the sky in all directions. And the 
bards immediately burst out into praises of the kero who 
had won. From the royal seats above the lists Drupada 
the king beamed approval on the young Brahman who had 
shot the mark* and the Princess Draupadi lifted her eyes 
to Arjuaa's and silently signified that she took him as her 
lord. 

But while the uproar was at its height Yudhishthira, with 
the twins Nakula and Sahadeva* fearing recognition if 
they remained all in one place, rose and the assembly, 
leavi^ Arjuna and Bhima together alone. In less time 
than it takes the clouds to overspread the sky, the whole 
temper of the assembly seemed to change. 

Ai^'una had been vestj^ by Draupadi with the white robe 
and the garland of marriage* and Drupada’s approval of 
the hero was patent to all the beholders. Seeing this* the 
kings and princes who had failed were suddenly filled with 
wrath. They had been set at naught They had been 
invited to be insulted. They had been openly refused 
out of contempt and a Brahman chosen over their heads. 

Seising their maces, the angry warriors made a united 
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rush upon Drupada, who shrank back ^o^ the moment 
amongst the crowd of Brahmans, But samg the danger 
of thetr host, Ajjuna and Bhlma came forward to cover 
him—Aijiina with the redoubtable bow, and Bhima, 
ing up by the roots a great tree, brandishing it ready for 
succe^ Even Arjuna, accustomed as he was to the great 
feats of his brother, was astonished to see him uproot the 
tree, while all the mortarchs fell back in sheer amaze* 
ment. 

The Pdndavas are Recognised 
But one there was in the royal gallery, Krishna by name, 
a prince of the Vrishnis and cousin by birth of the Pan* 
dava princes, who, seeing that feat, knew suddenly who 
the two seeming Br^mans were, 

**Look, look!” he said to his brother, who was beside 
him* •*! had heard that the Pandavas had escaped from 
the house of lac, and as surely as I am Krishna yonder 
are two of them, Bhima and Arjuna 1 ** 

Then the Br^mans, shaking their coco^nut water-vessels 
and their deer-skins, closed round Drupada for his preteo 
tioti against the onset of the knighthood, while Arjuna 
and Bhima took them one by one in single combat And 
such was the shooting of arrows between Kama and 
Aijuna that each was to the other invisible for several 
minutes at a time^ and Kama fainted from loss of blood, 
but recovered to a greater enthusiasm lor battle 
before. And all admired the strength and lightness of 
Bhima, who could seize a hero and throw him to a dis¬ 
tance and yet refrain from hurting him much. 

Finally, however, the kings and princes, with all their good 
humour restored by fighting, surrendered cheerfully to 
their Br^man opponents. And when this moment arrived, 
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Aijuna and Bhima, leaving the throng and followed by 
the princess, turned their steps to their mother's house. 
KuntI tneanwhiJe had been waiting in great anxiety for 
the return of her two sons. The day was w'earing on, and 
how many evils might not have befallen them I At last, 
however, in the midst of a crowd of Br^mans, she saw 
Afjuna and Bhima, Reaching the door, they said: ** Ah. 
mother, behold what we have obtained as alms to-day I ” 
Kunti, from within the house, not having seen the blush¬ 
ing princess whom they were putting forward as they 
spoke, answered; Enjoy ye all what ye have brought! *' 
Then she saw Oraupadr and. embracing her warmly* wel¬ 
comed her as a daughter. Thus the printass of the Pan- 
chalas became the bride of the Pandavas. 

But as all sat together in silence in the house of the 
potter there came two guests—Krishna, the prince of 
the Vrishnis, and Balarama, his brother—-who laughingly 
hmicd them all as Pandavas, touching the feet of Yudhish- 
thira in token of their delight that they had escaped from 
the house of lac. Then, lest any should recognize them 
and thdr disguise be penetrated, they hastily withdrew 
agmn. And the Princess Draupadl proceeded humbly and 
lovingly under Kunti's direction to cook the evening meal 
for the whole family. And none was aware that Iier 
brother. Prince Drishtadyumna, was lying concealed in an 
adjoining^ room for the puipose of listening to the secret 
conversation of the Beeming Brahmans. 

And when night came, the Pindavas, lying awake, dis. 
cussed with one another of divine weapons and battle 
clumots and elephants and military matcens. And 
Drishtadyumna set out with the dawn to return to his 
father and report to him the character of the hero who 
bad bent the bow. But Dnipada, running forward, met 
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him, sayin]^; “Tell me I tell me I was u Aguna who shot 
the mark?** 

Only after the bridal feast had been given, however, at 
the palace of Drupada, would Yudhishthira admit chat he 
and his brothers were m truth the Pandava princes. Until 
DraupadI was duly wedded she knew them only as the 
shooters-down of the bow, and whatever they might be» 
kings or Brahmans, she accepted them on that basis. 

But when Drupada knew that he was now in close alliance 
with the Pandavas his joy knew no bounds and he feared 
nothing, even from the gods. And the rumour of their 
escape from the house of tac and their victory at the 
Swajtamvam began to spread through the neighbouring 
kingdoms, and all men began to Ictok on them as those 
newly returned from the dead. And Vidura himscif 
carried the news to Dhritarashtra that the P^ndavas now 
were dive and well and gifted with many and powerful 
friends, 

yi. THE STORY OF SHISHUPALA 
When the news reached Dhritar^htra that the PSndaxras 
had not after alt been burnt in the house of lac. but had 
escap^ and were now at the court of Drupada, accepted 
in his family and furnished with many and powerful 
friends, the old king did not know what reply to make. 
So he called to him hJs son Ouryodhana and all his 
councillors, and put to them the question of what course he 
should pursue. 

All were for thdr immediate recall to Hasttnapura; every 
one urged the sending of congratulations on their escape. 
But Duryodhana was of opinion that after this they should 
proceed to dispose of them by a series of frauds, dividing 
their interests and setting them against each other, and so 
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at last deprive them of all resources Kama, on the other 
hand, held that they should be fought. Prowess against 
prowess, knighthood against knighthood, he said. These 
men could never be divided. Such an attempt would only 
render ridiculous him who might undertake it. But a fair 
fight should be the method of a soldier. The Pandavas 
were men, they were not gods, and as men they might be 
defeated in battle. 

Bhishma, on the other hand, supported by Drona and 
Vidura, pointed out that the right of the Pandavas to the 
|»temal kingdom was at least as good as that of Duryo- 
dhaoa. Tliey must therefore be recalled and firmly 
established in half of the kingdom. So strong was the 
insistence of these good men upon this course that 
Dhritarashtra had nothing to do but obey, and an embassy 
was sent to the court of Drupada. with presents for the 
princes, to congratulate them on thdr safety and to invite 
them again to their ancestral home. By this time not 
only Drupada. but also, and even more pow’erfutly, Krishna 
and his brother Balarama. had become the friends and 
counsellors of the Pandavas. and not until they were advised 
to do so by all of these did they accept the overtures of 
friendship made by their kinsman Dhritar^htra, At last, 
however, they did so, and taking Kunti, their mother, and 
DraupadI, theirqueen, set out for the city of Hastinapura. 

The Return of the Pandavas 

Arriving there and staying long enough to rest, they were 
summoned to the presence of Dhritarashtra. who told 
them that in order to prevent any further disturbance in 
his family he was willing to divide the kingdom and give 
th(^ half, assigning to them a certain desett tract for 
residence. It had always been the habit of these princes 
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to accept cheerfiilly what waa offered them by the aged 
sovereign and make the best of it And on this occasion 
they did not break their nde> Apparencty seeing no flaw 
in this gift of a barren tract of wtSdemess for a homei 
they did homage to Dhntar&shtra and set forth to their 
new capital. 

Once there, however, their energy knew no bounds. Offer¬ 
ing the necessary saert flees of propitiation, they had the 
g^und measured off for a new city, and proceeded to 
huild, fortify, and adorn tt till there stood on the plain the 
famous Indraprastha, a fit abode for the very gods, not to 
speak of emperors, such were its beauty and magnificence. 
Not content with building a city, the brothers set about 
organiiing their dominions and their administration, and 
their subjects, realiiing the wisdom and beneficence of these 
new rulers, felt themselves happy indeed to have passed 
under their sway. There was no misery in that kingdom 
caused by arrears of rent. The peasant obtained easy access 
to his sovereign. Justice was well administered; order was 
maintained; peace and prosperity were united on all sides. 
At this time it was suggested to Yudhishthlra that he 
ought to hold a Coronation Sacrifice, and the thought 
began to cause him some anxiety. On ever)' hand he 
sought the advice of his ministers, but not until he had 
obtained tliat of Krishna, his new and trusted friend, 
could he be sure of the right course. He was aware of 
the many motives — kindness, flattery, seJf-interest, and the 
rest—that guide men in the giving of counsel, and to his 
mind there was but one soul that was above all such 
influence. The Coronation Sacrifice was not a rite to be 
undertaken lightly. It meant the establishment of the 
king who performed it as suzerain over all his fellows. 
To do this it was necessary to bring together an immense 
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concoiifse of tnbtitaiy sovereigns, and it was weil known 
that in this great concoorse of feudatories lurked immense 
dangers, It was at such gatherings that revolutions were 
apt to originate. It behoved him who would ofiTer the 
sacrifice, therefore, to think well over the state of things, 
and consider clearly what he was attempting. Successful, 
he might ex^t to be regarded as over-lord of the whole 
empire for life. But the smallest false step might result 
in supreme disaster, hurling him from the throne and even 
bringing about a civil war. 

The Counsel of Krishna 

Even as Yudhishthira had thought, whilst others lightly 
counselled him to undertake the sacrifice, Krishna alone 
could point out to him the train of thought that should 
guide a monarch face to face with so grave an enterprise. 
Point by point he discussed with him the political state of 
rival kingdoms and the chances of stability in the country 
at large. Thus he led him to see what wars must be 
undertaken and what areas must yet be subjugated before 
the imperial sacrifice could be offered. But Krishna 
encouraged Yudhishthtra, no less warmly than his own 
ministers had done, as to his personal fitness and the 
appropriate condition of the home-kingdom and its 
government for the proud ^sition that he desired to make 
his own. Nor did Yudhishihira or any of his brothers 
suspect that, just as this festival would establish them in 
the over-lordshipi, so it was destined to reveal before the 
eyes of all men, and not only to the trusted few who 
already knew the greatness and power of Krishna him¬ 
self, Mfho was, indeed, no king, only because he w-as so far 
above ail canhly kings. 

Having taken the advice of this migh^ counsellor, 
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Yudhishthira proceeded to carry it out in every particutar, 
and not until all was flushed would he announce his 
intention of holding’ the coronation festival. Even after 
this the preparations for the sacrihee took a long time to 
make, but dually all was ready, and in every direcdon 
invitations were sent out; and kings and heroes b^;an to 
pour in. And there was one there, Narada by name, who 
had the inner sight, and he, looking upon that great 
assembly and seeing the Lord Krishna as its true centre 
and occasion, was filled with awe^ and where others saw 
only brilliance and festivity he was all reverence and sat 
watching, lost tn worship. 

Now when the last day of the sacrifice was come and the 
sacred water was about to be sprinkled on the head of 
Yudhbhthira, it was suggested by Bhishma, head of both 
the royal houses, tliat, as a matter of courtesy to the invited 
guests, homage should first be done to each one of them 
in turn, according to his rank and precedence. And, added 
the old grandfather as his eyes dwelt fondly on the face 
of Krishna, to him first of all, as the incarnation of God, 
let these royal honours be paid as chief. And Krishna 
himself consenting also, the honours were paid. 

The Quarrel for Precedence 

But one there was amongst the assembled kings who 
grudged the precedence given to Krishna in the midst of 
sovereigns, as if he also ^ been a ruling monarch. ,^nd 
this guest, Shisbupala by name, broke out into bitter re- 
proaches against Bhishma and Yudhishthim for what he 
regarded as the insult done to the tributary vassals in thus 
putting before them one who could lay no claim to preccy 
dence by right of independence, or tong alliance, or age 
and kinship. Was Krishna, he asked, the oldest who was 
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present? How could sucha claim be urged when Vasudev, 
his own father, was in his proper place? Or was he held 
as master and teacher? But here was Drona the Brahman, 
who had acted as tutor to all the royal princes. Or did 
the P^davas give him precedence because of his treaty- 
value as anally in time of war? If so, here was Drupada, who 
deserved better of them; for he was the fatherof Draupadl, 
their queen, and none could be so bound to them as he. 
But if it was love and reverence that had guided the offeiing. 
then surety old Bhishma, their kinsman, the bond between 
two lines, had a better righL 

At these words of ShisbupaJa, a certain number of the guests 
began to manifest disaffection to the sacrifice and its lord, 
and it became evidait that Shishup^a was master of a 
faction who might take it upon themselves to prevent the 
proper completion of the ceremonies. Now, if a royal 
sacrifice were not brought to a proper end, the fact would 
forbode great disaster for the kin^om and its subjects. 
Hence Yudhlshthira showed great anxiety and did all he 
could to conciliate the angry king. He, however, like a 
spoiled child, or like a stem and bitter man, refused by 
any means to be placated. Seeing this, Yudhishthira looked 
toward BhTshma for advice. Bhishma, however, took no 
pains to condiiate the angry king. Laughingly he put 
aside the gravity of Yudhishthira. ** Wait,*' he said, “O 
king, till the lord Krishna wakes up to the matter I Can 
the dog slay the Iton ? Verily this king looks very like a 
lion, till the lion is roused; then we shall see what wc shall 
see," 

But Shishupala heard the words that Bhishma spoke, and 
being dei^iy galled at the comparison to a dog, he ad¬ 
dressed himself to the venerable statesman in words that 
were openly insulting and unrestrained. He called him 
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an old reprobate, always prating of morality, and as they 
listened even his own friends and allies were filled with 
horror and looked to see some judgment fall speedily on 
the head of one who so forgot the dignity due to his own 
and equal rank. Bhfshma, however, showed no excitement. 
Standing calmly there, he held up his hand for silence, and 
as soon as it was established he spoke to the angry Bhima, 
Yudhishthira^s brother, whose red eyes showed that he 
regarded the words that had been spoken to his revered 
grandfather as a challenge to himselh 

B/ifsAwas Sfoty 

"Softly, O Bhtma,” said Bhtshma, *‘and lis ten to the 
story of this very Slushuf»la. He was bom in the kingly 
line, having three eyes and four arms, and as soon as he 
was bom he brayed like an ass. And his father and mother, 
being affrighted by these omens, were making up their 
minds to abandon the child, when they heard a voice speak¬ 
ing to them out of the air and saying; 'Fear nothing; 
cherish this boy. His time is not yet come. One is already 
bom who will slay him with weapons when his end arrives. 
Before that he will be both fortunate and highly placed,' 
"Then the queen, his mother, much comforted by these 
words, took courage, and asked: ‘Who is this that shall 
be the slayer of my son ?' 

" And the voice answered: ' He on whose lap thy child will 
be seated when his third eye disappears and his two added 
arms fall away.' 

"And lo, after this, the king and queen of Chedi made a 
round of royal visits together, and wherever they-went they 
asked the king whose guest they might be at the moment 
to take their child into hb arms. But oowhere did he lose 
the added arms, nor did his third eye disappear. 
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"T^cn^ dissppointed. they came back to their own city and 
their own palace. And when they had been some time at 
home there came to visit them the young Prince Krishna 
and his elder brother. And they began to play with the 
baby. But when Krishna took it on bis lapv io, before alb 
the child’s third eye slowly wrinkled up and disappeared, 
and the two unusual arms withered away. Then the queen 
of the Chedis knew that this was the destined slayer of 
her son. and falling on her knees, she said: 'O Lord, grant 
me one boon I' 

*' And the Lord Krishna answered; *Say on I' 

And she said: ‘ Promise me that when my son offends 
thee thou wilt forgive him f ’ 

^ And he answered: ‘Yea, if he oflcnd me even a hundred 
tinted yet a hundred times shall I forgive him.* 

This is thatShishupala.'* continued Bhishma, “ who even 
now, presuming on the mercy of the Lord, summons thee 
to battle. Truly must he be a portion of the energy of the 
Creator, and that energy the Almighty would now resume 
within himself. It is for this that he may bring about 
his own destruction, that he is provoking so much anger 
and rowing like a tiger before us, caring nothing for the 
resulL” 

Now Shishup&la's anger had been mounting higher and 
higher during Bhlshma's speech, and as it finished he 
shook his sword threateningly and said, “Dotard I knowest 
thou not that thou art at this moment alive only by the 
kindness of myself and these other kings ? ** 

“Whether that be so or not," answered Bhfslima with 
great haughtiness and calm, “know that I esteem all the 
kings of the earth but as a straw, UTiether I be slain like 
a beast of the field or burnt to death in the forest fire, 
whatever be the consequence, here do I place my fool 
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on the heads of you alL Here before us stands the Lord. 
Him have we worshipped. Let him only who desires a 
speedy death enter into conflict with him. But such s 
one may even summon him to batde^him of dark hue, 
who is the wieSder of the discus and the mace—and, 
falling, he will enter into and mingle with the body of this 
godl'* 

TJte Death of Shhkupdla 

As the solemn words of Bhishma ended all pr^nt 
involuntarily turned their eyes toward Krishna, Intent 
he stood there, looking quietly upon the enraged and anger- 
inflated Shishupala, like one whose mind might be summon¬ 
ing the celestial weapons to bis aid. And when Shishupala 
laughed tauntingly, be merely said t The cup of thy mis¬ 
deeds, O sinful one, is now full I** and as he spoke the 
flaming discus rose from behind him and, passing over the 
circle of kings, descended upon the helmet of Shishupala 
and clove him through from head to foot. Then came 
forth the soul of that wicked one, as it had been a mass of 
flame, and, making its own path, bowed itself down and 
melted aw’ay into the feet of Krishna himself. Even as 
Bhishma had declared, falling, he entered into and was 
mingled with the body of that god. 

Thus ended Shishupala, who had sinned to a hundred and 
one times and been forgiven. For even the enemies of 
the Lord go to salvation by thinking wholly upon him. 

y/l. THE FATAL DICE 

Now when the imperial sacrifloe of Yudhishthira was over, 
his cousin Duryodhana continued for many days to be hij 
guest in the palace that the brothers had built for such 
purposes at Indraprastha. And with Duryodhana there 
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stayed as friend and companion a man who was destined 
to be his evil genius, an uncle of his, Sakuni by name. 
And together they examined the mansion that the 
P^davas had built. And in one of the rooms, coming 
upon a crystal floor. Prince Duiyodhana took it to be 
water, and drew aside his garments as if to wade; then, 
discovering his error, he went about in constant mortifica¬ 
tion. But next day coming upon a pond, he mistook it for 
crystal and fell in, whereupon he became a mark for good- 
natured raillery. But everything affected him with bitter, 
ness. Crystal doors appeared to him to be open, and open 
doors he suspected to be closed, and vexation vras added 
to vexation in bis mind. Besides this, the beauty of walls 
starred with jewels and halls with thousands of carven 
pillars filled him with jealousy, and in his thoughts he 
compared Hastinapura with Indraprastha and spoke to 
himself of the Fandavas ais foes. It was In this mood 
that his stay with hb cousin ended and he returned lo 
Hastinapura. 

It was well known that Yudhishthira was sensitive on all 
points that involved the honour of the knighthood. Now 
there was one matter that was incumbent upon the true 
knight: just as he must answer a challenge to battle, so he 
must comply with a challenge to the dice. But the eldest 
of the P&ndavas was known to be extremely weak in this 
matter* He gambled badly, and was subject to the 
intoxication of the dice;. When the stakes were being 
thrown he would lose his head and throw wildly, and none 
could at such a ttme gain his attention to reason with him. 
For this reason it was the habit of Yudhbhthira to avoid 
gambling, unless it was made imperative by a knightly 
challenge. 

Now Sakunt, the uncle and companimi of Duryodhana, in 
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spite of his high position and associations, was a gambler 
who carried hi's skill with the dice to the height of sharp 
practice. In this there was none living who surpassed 
him, and like all such men he was ever hungry for new 
victims* Sakuni now therefore began to harp on the 
well-known weakness of Yudhishthira* pt/ing Duryo. 
dbana with the demand that he should invited to 
Hasdnapura to play. 

T/ts Challenge 

The permission of the aged Dhritarashtra, always like 
clay in the hands of his eldest son, was not difficult to 
obtain, and Vidura himself, in spite of his protests, was 
dispatched to Indjaprastha widi the challenge to Yud¬ 
hishthira to come to throw the dice, A large pleasure 
house was rapidly erected meanwhile, and every preparar 
don was made to receive the royal guests. 

Yudhishthira was very grave when he learned at 
Indraprastha the errand on which Viduia had been 
sent. “Gambling is ever productive of dissension,*' he 
said; me who are to be the other players?" 

One by one Vidura mentioned their names, and at each 
Yudhishthira and his brothers grew more thoughtful. 
They were all men known for their skill and for their 
unscrupulous and gr ee dy methods of play. At last, how¬ 
ever, realtzing that the invitation was also the king's 
order, Yudhishthira gave directions that all should be 
made ready for the journey. “I think,” he said, “it is 
the call of fate. What is a man to fight against destiny?** 
And with heavy hearts the heroes and Draupadi set forth 
for Mastinapura, where they were received in right royal 
fashton, and as soon as their fatigue was gone conducted 
to the gambling-table. 
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With man!f<^ reliictancci acceding only in obedience to 
the royal wish and the honour ol his order, Yudhishthira 
sat down in the presence of the assembled coun to play 
with Sakuni. And Dhritarashtra himself was present, 
together with Bhishma and Drona and Vidura and all 
the ministers. And it was openly announced, in spite of 
the irregularity, that Duryodhana would pay the stakes 
that Sakuni might lose. 

But once Yudhishthira had begun to play he became, as 
all present had known he would, like a man intoicieated. 
At every throw he was pronounced the toser, and yet each 
time, with pale face and frenried hands, he shouted for 
higher and more precious stakes. And the grave persons 
present sat with heads bowed and faces hidden in their 
bands. And the Pandava brothers held themselves still, 
with breath indrawn, feeling themselves at the disposal 
of their brother, who was also their sovereign, though 
their hearts were bursting with rage and they longed to 
seize his adveraary by the throat and deprive him of life. 
Only the insolent Duryodhana laughed aloud, and grew 
flushed w'ith triumph as the madness of Yudhishthira 
became more and more apparent to the whole of that 
augxist assembly. But the weak Dhritar^htra was full of 
fear, for he could feel the thoughts of alt present and 
knew well enough, in his timid way. that a storm was 
here being set in motion that would not end till all the 
house should be uprooted. And Vidura, sitting beside 
him, reminded him how asses had brayed when Duryo. 
dhana was born. And the monarch shivered, yet had not 
strength to stop the play. 


The Loss ofDraupadj 

The Loss of Dranpadi 

Me^while the madness of Yudhishthira progressed. At 
each cast he lost and Sakunl won. jewels went, the roj^al 
treasures went, chariots, servants, stables, banneis—all 
kinds of possessions followed. Then the plaf entered on 
a more dangerous phase. The king staked his kingdom 
and lost. Yudhishthita was now demented, beyond all 
hope of reaching hy arguments, and one by one, In the 
passion of the gambler, he staked his brothers, himself, 
and Draupadi—and lost 1 

“Ahal” cried the wicked Duryodhana, leaping to hts 
feet in unconcealed delight. “ Go, Vidura, and bring us 
the virtuous Draupadi, that the Pandava queen may sweep 
our doors 1 “ But Vidura cursed Duryodhana for the 
wickedness that would insult a woman and bring a doom 
upon them all, and a courtier had to be sent for Draupadi. 
When at last the wife of Vudhishthira stood before them, 
and w'as told that she had been made the slave of Duiyo 
dhana's faction by her husband, she asked in what condition 
Vudhishthira had been when he offered such a stake. 
And when she was told that he had 6r3t lost himself to 
Sakuni, and afterwards staked her, she answered in 
triumph tliat she repudiated the transaction. How* could 
one who was himsdf a sbve possess another who was 
free^ and so dispose of her? And all present felt the 
soundness of her reasoning, yet would not Duryodhana 
admit himself foiled. 

Tlien when the dispute was at its lieight, and the lawless 
ness of Duryodhana in the presence of Draupadi was 
threatening to provoke Bhima and Aijuna to his slaughter, 
at that very instant a jackal was heard to wall in the 
vicinity of Uhritai^htra, And in answer to the wail of 
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the jackal there came the braying of an ass frem without, 
oert^n birds, also, gave hoarse and terrible cries, 
^cn Bhishma and Drona and Vidura turned quietly and 
looked at each other, and Dhritarashtra grew pale and 
began to tremble, for he had heard the sounds and under* 
stood. ** Ask a boon, Draupadi I ** he commanded, putting 
up a shaking hand to still the clamour that was going on 
around him. ** Ask a boon, my daughter. I will grant 
unto thee whatever thou sayest I ** 

At those words Draupadi looked up. “ I who am free,*' 
she said quietly and proudly, “demand the freedom of 
my son’s father. Yudhishthira! 

** Granted," ^d Dhiitarashtia. “ Ask again I ” 

And the freedom of all his brothers,” continued Drati' 
padi. "with thdr weapons, their chariots, and their per¬ 
sonal belongings 1 *’ 

“It is given I” said Dhritarashtra, “Only, O princess, 
ask more! ” 

“ By no means," said Draupadi firmly and disdainfully. 
"The Pandavas, armed and free, can conquer the whole 
world. They need owe nothing to a boon I*' 

And Kama, looking on, said to himself,* "Was there ever 
such a troman ? The Pandavas were sinking in an ocean 
of d^pair, and the princess of Panchala hath made herself 
a ship to carry them in safety to the shore J '* 

Immediately amongst the new-freed princes arose a fiery 
argument as to whether their first duty was not the slaughter 
of Duryodhaaa for the insults done to Draupadi, and it was 
averred by those who were present tliat in the heat of his 
anger smoke issued from the ears of Bhima. But Yudhish¬ 
thira. who had regained his habitual calm, pacified them. 
He turned to Dhritar^htra to ask what might be the royal 
wish. 


The Loss of DraupadI 

** Oh, go back to your own city and take your wealth with 
you and rule over your kingdom," entreated the old man, 
now thoroughly frightened, “You fortunately are open 
to reason. Leave us for [ndraprastha, and that as t^uickiy 
as possible I I only beg that you will bear no malice 
against us for what has p^sed 1" And the Pandavas were 
glad enough to carry out his instructions. With every 
formality of courtesy, therefore, they ordered their chariots 
and escorts and set forth for Indraprastha without delay. 
Duryodhana had been absent when his father Dhritarashtra 
in his panic had urged the P^davas to depart from 
Hasrinapura, Now, however, his evil counsellors crowded 
round him, eiclaiming: "We are undone 1 All that we 
had won the old man has given away I He has given thdr 
wealth back to the enemy," 

Duryodhana hastened to bis father's side and, without 
frightening him by any reproaches, represented to him the 
danger of allowing the Pandavas, after the insults showered 
upon them, again to have access to their friends, their 
armies, and their stores, Dhritarashtra listened and 
wavered, and at this point Duryodhana suggested as a 
fantastic wager that they should be brought back to throw 
the dice once more, and whichever side lost should retire 
into the forest for twelve years to live as ascetics and pass 
the thirteenth year in some city unrecogniKed by any, or, if 
recognized, pass another twelve years in the forest as forfeit. 
During this time Dhritar§shtra himself, urged his son, 
could make himself the master of widespread alliance 
and of a vast standing army, not easily to be conquered by 
five wandering princes. So might they still retrieve the 
folly of having flowed them to depart. 

The old king listened and, fatally compliant, said; “Then 
let them retunu Bring them back." 
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**No> no!” cried all the ministers, and even Kama, who 
surrounded him, “No, not L<t there now be peace 1 But 
Dhritarashtra said ; “ My son's desire shall be fulfilled. 
Let them be recalled I ” 

Then even Gandhari, the aged queen, came into the 
council-chamber and implored the king her husband to 
cast off Ouryodhana, their eldest son, rather than again 
allow him to have his way. 

But Dhritareshtra’s was the obstinacy of a weak intetlecL 
He said: “ If our race is about to be destroyed. I am ill able 
to prevent it Let my son's desire be fulfilled. Let the 
Pandavas return I" 

Reft€fwal of ike Contest 

Yudhishthira and his brother had gone far along the road 
when the royal m^^nger overtook tliem with the king's 
command for their return, There was no great need for 
compliance. They knew well that the play was false. 
They might easily have made some courteous excuse and 
pushed on to their own city. But the mind of a man under 
the sway of calamity becomes deranged, Yudhishthira, at 
the words “Return and play I" took on the look of a man 
und^er a^ spell. And in due course, to the despair of all 
their friends, the Pandavas once more entered Hastina- 
pura and addressed themselves to play. 

Once more the dice were thrown. Again Sakuni cried * 
"I have wonl" And the Pandavas stood up masters 
of themselves, but doomed to live twelve years in the 
forests and a thirteenth year unrecognized in some city; 
from there, if recognized, to return to the wild woods for 
anodvcf twelve years of exile. 

But as they went forth, grim and silent, to their exile, wise 

men marked the manner of their going and read in it of a 
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temble reium'^a return that ^ould be disastrous to ail 
their loes. 

VUL TUB KIRA TARJUNA 
Now while the Pandavas, tn accordance with thdr defeat 
at dice, were living in exile in the forest, the mind of 
Vudhtshthira brooded much upon their weakness as com¬ 
pared with the strength and resources of Duryodhana. He 
clearly foresaw that at some future time the dlHcren^ 
between their cousins and them selves would have to be 
decided by the fortunes of war. And he remembered that 
Duryodhana was in actual possession of the throne and 
treasury, and that all the friends of their youth whose 
prowess on the field they knew were his friends and, he 
felt sure,devoted to him. Drona and his pupils, above all 
Kama, would, he feared, fight and die if need be, not for 
the PSndavas, but for Duryodhana, son of Dhrltai^htra, 
the reigning king. 

Just at the time when the eldest of the Pahidavas was 
possessed by these forebodings a holy man came to visit 
the retreat of the brothers, and the instant he saw Yudhtsh- 
thira he began to answer the doubt that was in his mind. 
"Thou art troubled, O king,” he said, “about the rival 
strength of thy friends and thy foes. For that have I come 
to thee. There is none in the world who can defeat thy 
brother Arjuna, if once he betakes liimself to the mountains 
and obtains the vision of the Great God, By his hand 
are alt thine enemies destined to be slain. Let Arjuna go 
to the mountains, and there atone let him fast and pray.” 
Arjuna, therefore, thus selected, took vows of austerity, 
promising to be turned aside by nothing that he might 
meet, and set out for the Himalayas, At the foot of the 
mountains, when he reached ihem, he found a holy man, 
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seated beneath a tree, and bv him he was told that an^ 
spiritual gift that he chose might be his with eternal 
bliss; he had only to name what he wished. But the 
knight replied disdainfully that he bad left his brothers in 
the forest to the south, and had hitnself come thither to 
obtain divine weapons. Was he going to accept bliss and 
leave them unaided P And the holy man, who was none 
other than the god Indra in disguise, blessed him and 
approved his resolution. And Aijtina, passing by this 
temptation, pushed on to the higher mountains where, if 
anywhere, he might expect his vision. 

Passing through the ^'ck forests, he soon reached the 
very breast of the mountains and established himself 
there, amidst trees and streams, listening to the songs of 
birds, and surrounded by fair blossoms, to practise his 
vow of prayer, vigil, and fast Clad in scant clothes made 
of grass and deer-skin, he lived upon withered leaves and 
fallen fruits, and month after month he reduced his allow, 
ance of these till in the fourth month he was able to live 
on air alone, taking no other food whatever. And his head 
looked like lightning because of his constant bathing and 
punheation, and he could stand day after day with arms 
upraised without support, till the earth began to smoke 
and the heavenly beings to tremble from the heat of 
Arjuna’s penance. 

Tfte Boar 

One day, as he performed his moming worship, offering 
flowers to a little clay image of the Great Gi^, a boar 
rushed at him, seeking to slay him. And Arjuna, in whom 
the instincts of the soldier and the sportsman were ever 
uppermost, seized his bow and arrows and rose from his 
worship to kill the creature. At that moment the forests 
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The Boar 

had grown strangely and solemnly still The sound of 
springs and streams and birds had suddenly stopped. But 
Arjutta, with hb mind sd!l on his half>fimshed worship, did 
not notice this. Stringing his bow, he shot an arrow and 
hit the boar. At the self-same instant the beast wras struck 
by another dart, seemingly as powerful, and with a roar he 
fell and died. But in Arjuna the wrath of a sportsman 
had biased up^ and apparenitly in his unknown rival also, 
each to find his own shot interfered with at the last 
moment. For there stood towering above him, as angry 
as himself, a huntsman, seemingly some king of the 
mountain tribes, accompanied by hU queen and a whole 
train of merry followers. His form was blaxing with 
energy, and he was saying: " How dared you shoot ? The 
quarry was mine I *’ 

"Let us fight for itl*' said Arfuna, and the two began to 
turn their arrows on each other. 

To the mortars amaicmciiT, the body of the huntsman 
swallowed up hb darts wldiout seeming any the worse, 
and Arjutta could only shoot dll his quiver was empty, 
"-Let's wrestle, ihent" he cried, and threw httnself upon 
his o[q>oncnt. He was met by the touch of a hand on hts 
heart, and instead of continuing his combat he turned at 
ooce to finish his worship. Taking up a garland of flowers, 
he threw it about the image, but the next Instant it was on 
the neck of the mountain king. 

“Great God] Great Godl" cried Atjuna, falling in a 
rapture at the feet of his unlooked-for giiest. “ Pardon 
thou my blows 1” 

But the Great God, well pleased, put out bis hand and 
blessed his worshipper and granted him the boon of divine 
weapons, such as could be hurled by the mind, by the 
eyes, by words, and by die bow. Never should such 
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weapons be lised till all others had been exhausted. Never 
should they be used against feeble foes. For so they might 
in truth destroy the universe. Then the Great God gave to 
Aijuna Gandtva, die divine bow, and, blessing lum, turned 
and left that mountatn with its vales and caves and snowy 
heights, and went up into the sky with all his train. 

Such vras the Kimi-Ar^Hnay Arjuna’s vision of Mahadeva, 
the Great God, ns a Kiraia, or huntsman, 

IX. THE MAIDEN WHO BECAME 
A KNIGHT 

Now it happened that the eldest queen of Drupada, king 
of the PanchaSas, was childless, and had been so for many 
years. And Drupada worshipped Shiva daily, praying 
that a son, not a daughter, might be born unto him; and 
dedicated this son in advance to the task of aiding In the 
destruction of Drona, 

At last, after much prayer and Bevere austcniy, Shiva 
himself blessed him, saying; “It is enough, O king! Thou 
shalt In due time have a child who will be first a daughter 
and then a son. This strange thing is decreed for thee. 
It will not fail I" 

Then Drupada returned home and told his queen of the 
divine promise that had been made to him. And she^ 
being a woman of strong faith, took the blessing to heart 
and built her whole mind upon this decree of destiny. 

In due time accordingly the queen gave birth to a 
daughter of great beauty, but from the strength of her 
belief that the promise of Shiva would be fulfilled she 
actually gave it out that she had home a son. And 
Drupada, concurring in the proclamation, had all the rites 
performed that were proper on the bi rd; of a son. The mother 
carefully kept her own counsel and placed her trust firinly 
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in Shiva, and the father everywhere said: *' She is a sen ”; 
and no one in all the city suspected that that concealed 
daughter was not a son. And she was called Shtkhandin, 
because that name had a feminine form which was ShikhaO' 
dinl, and for the education of this Shikhandin-Shikhan- 
dini every care was taken by Drupada. She learned 
writing and painting and all the arts that were proper to 
a man. For her parents lived daily b expectation of a 
miracle, and it behoved them to be ready for it when it 
should happen. And in shooting and fencing the child 
became a disciple of the royal ^ru Drona, and was i*t 
no way inferior to other princes in the management of 
weapons. 

Then, as she was beginning to grow up, her mother urged 
her husband to find a wife for their supposed son and 
marry him in the sight of the arhole world to some 
princess of royal family. Then Drupada sent embassies 
of betrothal in all directions, and finally selected a maiden 
to whom marriage was to be proposed on behalf of 
Shikhandin. And this maiden was a king’s daughter. 

But now, for the first time, the dread secret began to be 
whispered, and it came to the ears of the royal father of 
the princess who was promised to Shikhandin in marriage. 
And he, thinking he had been purposely insulted in that 
dearest point, the honour of the names of the women of 
his house, sent messages of threats and vengeance to 
Drupada. He would, he declared, destroy his city, and 
kill both Drupada and his daughter, and place a creature 
of his own on the throne of the Panchalas, 

At this crisis the sense of his own guilt made Drupada 
somewhat weak. However, the queen publicly took the 
responsibility of the deception upon herself. She had, 
she told her husband in the presence of others, had a 
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promise made to her by the god Shiva, aod relying on this 
promise she had deceived him, so that he had publicly 
advertised the world of the birth of a son. She had been 
altogether responsible, and even now she believed in the 
word of the Great God: “Bom a daughter, this child 
would become a son 1 ** 

This statement Dnipada laid before bis councillors, and 
they conferred all together for the protection of city and 
subjects against the intended invader. In the first place, 
they refused to admit that any such insult as was averred 
had been oBered to the brother monarch. The proposals 
of marriage had been made in all good faith and were 
perfectly fit and proper proposals. Shikhandin, they 
repeated was a man; he was not a woman. Then th^ 
lefordfied the city and strengthened the defences. And 
last of all, extraordinary ceremonies of worship were 
instituted, and die king appealed to the gods for help in 
this crisis, at every temple in his land. 

Nevertheless he had his hours of depression, when he 
would go to talk the situation over with his wife; andshc 
did all she could to encourage him. Every effort was 
directed to keeping up his courage. Homage to the gods 
was good, she said, when seconded by human endeavour! 
DO one could tell how good. Hand in hand, these two 
things were always known to lead to success. Un. 
doubtcdly success awaited them. Who could dispute it P 

Resolve of Shikhandmi 

While the husband and wife talked thus together their 
daughter ShikhandinI Itstencd, and her heart grew heavy 
as she realized the unspoken despair that all this insistent 
cheerfulness was meant to conceal. It was the sense that 
they were to blame that so undcniLined their courage, and the 
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root of trouble and fault alike was in herself. Ob, how 
worthless she must be I What a good thing it would be 
if she could wander ofT and never be beard of again ! 
Even if she died, what matter ?' Losing her would only 
rid her unhappy parents of a burden that might possibly 
cost them, in any case^ their lives and kingdom. 

Thinking thus in hea% 7 ' despondency, she rode out of the 
city and wandered on and on alone till she came to the 
edge of a dark and lonely forest. Now this forest had the 
reputation of being haunted. There stood in it an aban¬ 
doned grange, w'ith high walls and gateway, and rich with 
fragrance of smoke and grain. But though one might 
wander through this house day after day, one would never 
meet the owner of the house, and yet never feel that it had 
no owner. It was, in fact, the abode of a powerful spitic. 
a yakska^ known as Sthiina. He was full of kindness, and 
yet the name of the house was a word of dread amongst 
the peasant folk in the coimtry-^ide because of the empti¬ 
ness and mystery that hung about It 
But of all this Shikhandinl bad no idea when she entered 
the place. She was attracted by the open door and the 
peace and silence; and having entered, she sat down on 
the door plunged in sorrow, and remaiiied so for hours and 
days, forgetting to eat. 

The kind-hearted saw her, and grew more and more 

disturbed at her evident dbtress. Nothing would distract 
his visitor from her depth of thought, and her forgetfulness 
of herself seemed endless. At last the friendly yahth^ 
unable to comfort her, could do nothing but show himself 
to her, and urged her to tell him what it was she wanted. 
So he did this, begging her at the same time to tell him 
her trouble, and encouraging her to trust him by every 
means in his power. He was a follower, he said, of Kuvera, 
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God of Wealth. There was nothing that he couid not 
grant ii he were ashed* He could even bestow the impos¬ 
sible. Let the princess only tell him her trouble, “OhI'* 
broke out Shikhandinff unable to resist kindness so over¬ 
whelming when her need was so desperate. “Oh I make me 
a man, a perfect man 1 My father is about to be destroyed 
and our country to be Invaded; and if I were a man it 
would not happen I Of thy graecj great make me 

a man, and let me keep that manhood till my father u 
saved r* And poor Shikhandinl began to weep. 

Shikhandini attains her Desire 
This was more than her kind-hearted host could bear, and. 
strange as it may sound, he became eager to do anything 
in the world, even the absurd thing she asked for. if only 
it would comfort the unhappy lady. So then and there he 
made a covenant with her. He would give her his blazing 
form and his manhood and all hts strength, and he would 
himself become a woman in her place and remain hidden 
in his house. But when her fadier should again be safe 
she was to return and once more make theex^ange, She 
would once more be Shikhandinl the princess, and be 
would again be Sthilna i^^^yetksha. 

No words can paint the joy of the knight Shtkhandin as 
he left the presence of the yakska and went forth to save 
his father and his father's city from the sword. But a?as 
for the poor yakshal It happened within a day or two 
that his master, the God of We^th. made a royal pr^ess 
tbnou^ those parts and, noticing that Sthuna did not 
present himself, sent to order Mm into his presence. 
And when the poor shrinking yaksha^ in his altered garb 
and form, appeared before him in shamefaced fashion, 
Kuvera his king, between laughter and disgtist, hotly 
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declared: '*This shall not be undone t You shaJI remam a 
woman and she shail remain a man 1 *' And then softening 
a little, as he saw the Took of fright on the yaJtsAa's face, 
he added: “At least, it shall be so until Shikhandin's 
death. After that this foolish wretch can fakf back his 
own form I" 

And in due time, all being safe and at peace, the prince 
Shikhandin returned to Sthuna, as he had promised, to 
give up his treasured manhood. And when xkt.yakiha saw 
that in the heart of this mortal there was no guile he was 
much touched and told him the truth—that he liad himself 
been doomed to persist in hb newly acquired womanhood. 
And he comforted the young knight for the injury be 
had unwittingly done him, saying: “All this was destiny, 
Shikhandin 1 It could not have been prevented.” 

Thus was fulBIfed the blessing of Shiva, spoken over 
Drupada: “The child that thou shall have, O king, shall 
first be a daughter and then a son 1 ” And thus it came 
about that there was amongst the princes and soldiers of 
that period one who, though he had been born a woman, 
was actually a man and known as Shikhandin, maiden 
and knight. 

But to Bhishma only was it revealed that this Shikhandin 
was no other than Amb4, who had been bom a second time 
for the very purpose of his destruction. 

X, THE STORY OF THE LADY AMBA 
Now Bhishma, the great knight, was guardian of the 
imperial house of the Kurus, And this Bhishma had 
made a vow in his youth that be would never marry, and 
never, though he was heir-apparent, seat himself on his 
fathers throne. And this vow he made in order to enable 
his fatlier to marry a certain fisher-maid, Satyavatl by 
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name, on whom he had set hb heart. And It came to 
pass that when Bhlshma'a father. Shamtanu. was dead, 
P b T<; htn J set OQ the throne his own half-brother, Vidit. 
travlrya. And it was neccssa47 that he should fmd a 
suitable marri;^e for this brother in order that the 
royal succession might be duly secured. And he heard 
that the bridal choice of the three daughters of the king 
of Benares—^Amba, Ambika, and Ambalilca — was about 
to take place, and that all the kings and princes of the 
earth were bidden, their father having announced that his 
daughters should have for their dowry the courage of the 
bravc.st knight. So they were to be borne away by that 
prince whose unaided might should win them from all the 
resL Nor did the king of Benares dream, when be made 
this announcemenc, that his eldest daughter Auib& was 
already secretly betrothed to a certain king, Shidwa by 
name; nor did the princess think it necessary to speak to 
her father of the matter, for she made sure that her true 
love, strengthened by her faith and the sure prospect of 
immediate happiness, would overbear all obstacles and, 
displaying bis prowess before the whole assembled world, 
would carry her off as the prize of victory. But alas I when 
Bhtshma heard of this bridal tournament he decided that 
the of^rtunity was an excellent one to secure suitable 
queens for the young Vichltmvlrya, and he determined to 
seize the three maidens and do combat for them against 
all comers. 

In accordance with this purpose, therefore, Bldshma set 
out for the city of Benares as a simple gentleman without 
a retinue. Arriving at the royal lists, he beheld the three 
maidens, all unrivalled for b^uty and richly robed and 
ornamented, and before them, ranged on thrones and in 
cars, under royal umbrellas and pearl-embroidered 
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CRAopieSt each with his proper cogniunoe blazoned 
on his banner, alt the greatest oi the earth. 

For a moment the prince paused to survey the scene; 
then, with a voice that was Hke the roaring of a lion, he 
sounded three times the great battle-cry that was to 
summon his rivals to mortal combat 

Tlte Challenge 

** Bhishma, son of Shamtanu, seizes these maidens. Let 
who will rescue them! By force do I seize them, from 
amongst men before your very eyes 1 *■’ 

No one could stir while the challenge was being sounded* 
and as for the third time the cry died away Bhishma's 
charioteer, in the twinkling of an eye, turned his battle- 
chariot and swiftly drove down upon that part of the lists 
where the three princesses waited surrounded by their 
ladies. It was not a moment before their attendants had 
been made to place them on Bhlshma^s car, with a line of 
his servants drawn up in front of them, and even while the 
great counter-challenge was ringing out on all sides, and 
angry kings had risen, with swords unsheathed, to leap to 
chariot or elephant or horseback* as the case might be, he 
stood alert and smiling, with bow drawn and his back to 
the royal maidens, ready to do battle for hi$ prize against 
3 world in arms. Never had there been an arclier like 
Bhishma, With a slwjwer of arrows be stopped the rush 
that came upon him from all sides at once. His part was 
like that of Indra fighting against the crowds of asuras. 
Laughingly with his blazing darts did he cut down the 
magnificent standards, all decked with gold, of the 
advancing kings, In that combat he overthrew their 
horses, their elephants, and their charioteers; each with a 
single arrow, dU, seeing how light was the hand and how 
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tni« wa£ the aim of Bhlshma, son of Shimtanut all the 
kings of the earth broke ranks and accepted their defeat. 
And he, having vanquished so many sovereigns, retained 
his royal prize of three princesses, and escorted them 
back to Hastinapura, the royal city, to the queen-mother 
Satyavatl, that they might become the brides of her son 
Vichitravlrya the king. Well might it be told henceforth 
amongst men that Ambi, Ambtk^ and Ambilika had 
had knightly prowess itself for their dower. 

But as die wedding-day itself drew near, AmbS, the eldest 
of the three princesses, sought an audience of Bhlshma, 
the guardian of the imperial house, and with much shy¬ 
ness and delicacy disclosed to him the fact of her prior 
betrothal to the king of the Shalwas. It seemed to her a 
far from noble deed that she should marry one man while 
scCTtdy longing, she said, for another. She therefore 
asked Bhlshma to decide for her whether she might be 
allowed to depart from the Kuru court. 

The matter was quickly laid by Bhlshma before his 
mother, the council of state, and the priests both of 
the realm and of the royal household. And all these 
persons judged it with kindly judgment, as if Amba had 
been some tenderly guarded daughter of their owm. 
Secretly, then, before the time arranged for the Kuru 
wedding, she was allowed to leave Hastinapura and pro¬ 
ceed to the capital of the king of the Shalwas, And her 
escort was carefully chosen, being made up of a number 
of old Brahmans. And besides these, her own waiting- 
woman, who had from childhood been her nurse, trwelled 
with her. 

And w’hen she reached the city of the Shalwas she came 
before the king and said simply to him: i have come, 
O king. Here 1 am.** 
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Amb& is Rejected 

But some blindoi^ an<3 perversity had cotneupoa the king 
of the Shalwas, Perhaps he was really angry and morti6ed 
by bis defeat at the hands of fihishma. Perhaps at first 
his altitude was taken half in play and gradually grew 
more and mure bitter and earnest. Or perhaps^-and this 
seems the most likely—he was indeed an unknighdy mao, 
and the girl had done ill to trust him. In any case, he 
proved utterly unworthy of the great and faitltful toive of 
the Lady Amb^ 

At first, with lightness and laughter, he declared that he 
did not want a wife who had once been carried ofif by 
BhisHma and intended for another’s bride. Then he 
taunted the princess with having gone to Hastinapura 
cheerfully. But she, poor girl, could truthfully urge that 
she had wept all the way. 

Finally, he showtyl himself simply mdifTerent. and though 
she made her feeling clear over and over again with 
a siiicerity that all her life after it made her hot to 
remember, he showed not the slightest affection for her, 
but turned away from her, casting her ofl^ say the 
chronicles, as a snake discards his old skin, with no more 
feeling of honour or of affection. And when the maiden, 
eldest daughter of the king of Benares, at last understood 
that this was King ShSlwa’s intention, her heart was filled 
with anger, and in the midst of her tears of sorrow and 
pride she rose and said: “Though thou dost cast 
me ofi^ O king, righteousness itself will be my pro¬ 
tection, for mith cannot be defeated I ’* And with these 
words she turned, crying scfily, and Iiaughtily went forth 
from the city, 

Sufiering the deepest humiliation as she was, and scarcely 
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knowiag wliere to turtle the royal maiden for that night 
took refuge in one of tlie great forest-hermitages of the 
time, known as ^sAt'drtii^Si of which her own grandfather 
happened to be the head. Her heart was full of pain and 
her whole mind was in confusion. She had been scorned 
and refused, but whose was the fault? Had it been 
Shalwa or Bhishma who was more to blame? Sometimes 
she would reproach herself that she had not publicly 
refused, in the tournament-ground, to go w-ith her sisters, 
under Bhishma’s protection, to Hastinapura. Then she 
would make her father responsible for the rashness that 
had announced tliat prowess should be the dower of hts 
dauglitet^ Again, her mind would turn upon Bhlshma. 
If he had not captured her, if he had not taken her to 
Hastinapura, and, again, if he had not arranged for her 
expedition to the king of the Shalwas, this trouble would not 
have come upon her. Thus she blamed herself, her father, 
and Bhfshma all by turns, but never did this princess of 
Benares turn In her heart to blame the king of the Shalwas, 
whom she would fain have had for her lord. Even in the 
insult he had inflicted upon her she made endl c s,* ; excuses 
for him. Slie could not see his lightness and vanity. 
She saw only the trial to which he had been put. Her 
own mind was set to give up tlie world. Rejected on two 
sides—^for she could not now return to Hastinapura—and 
too proud to ask shel ter in the home of lier childhood, there 
was nothing before the royal maiden save a life of austerity 
and penance. And gradually, as she grew calm and took 
the hclpand advice of die old sages of the asAramOt her mind 
began to settle on Bhtshma as the source and root of her 
woes, and the destruction of Bhlshma gradually became 
the motive to which all her self-severities were to be 
directed. 
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Atttdd aftd Bkuhma 

Religion itself took the part of Amba, for the hermits, 
headed by her grandfatlier, loved and pided the mortified 
girl. And in after ages a story was current of a great 
mythical combat waged against Bhishma on her behalf by 
Parashu-Rama. who had been his early teacher, and was 
even as God himself. And this combat lasted, it was 
said, many days, being fought with all the splendour and 
power of warring divinities, till at last it was brought to 
an end by the intervention of the gods, surrounded by all 
the celestial hosts. For they feared to see tlie exhaustion of 
mighty beings who owed each other reverence and afiection 
and could by no means kill one another. But when Amba 
was called into the presence of Parashu-RSma to hear the 
news of the cessation of the conflict, she merely bowed 
and thanked the old warrior with great sweetness for his 
energy on her behalf. She would not again, she said, seek 
the protection of Bhishma in the city of Hastinapura, and 
she added that it now lay with herself to find the means of 
slaying Bhishma, 

ParashU'R^a, who was almost the deity of fighting men, 
must have smiled to hear a girl, with her soft voice, 
promise herself the glory of killing the knight whom even 
he had not been able to defeat But Amba rose and left 
his presence with her head high and despair on her face. 
There was now no help for her even in the gods, She 
must depend upon herself. 

From this time her course of conduct became extra- 
ordinary. Month after month she would fast and undergo 
penances. Beauty and charm became nothing in her eyca. 
Her hair became matted and she grew thinner and thinner. 
For hours and days she would stand in sdtlness and 
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silence as if she had been made of stone. In this wajrshe 
did more than was human and ‘*niadc heaven itself hot” 
with her austerities. 

Every one begged her to desist. The old saints near whom 
she lived, and embassies constantly sent by her father, all 
begged her to surrender her resolve and live a life of 
greater ease. But to none of these would she listen, and only 
went on with redoubled energy practising her asceticisms. 
Then she began to seek out pilgrimages, and went from 
one sacred river to another, performing the while the moat 
difficult of vows. On one occasion as she bathed. Mother 
Ganges herself, who was known to have been the mother 
of Bhlshma, addressed her. and asked her the cause of all 
these penances. But when the poor lady replied that all 
her efforts were bent toward the destruction of Bhlshma 
the spirit of the Ganges rebuked her severely, and told 
her the terrible consequences of vows of hatred. Yet still 
the Princess Ambi did not desist. Until he was slain 
through whom she Iiad come to be neither woman nor 
man,” she would not know peace and she would not 
stop. 

At last Shiva, the Great God, appeared before her, drawn 
by the power of her prayers and penances, and standing 
over her with the trident In his hand, be questioned her as 
to the boon she sought 

”The defeat of Bhishmal” answered Amba, bowing 
joyfully at his feet for she knew that this was the end 
of the first stage in the cjtecutjon of her purpose. 

*' Tliou shalt slay him,” said the Great God, Then Amba, 
filled with joy, and yet overcome with amazement said t 
*• Buthow.bdng a woman, can 1 achieve victory in bitile? 
It is true that my woman's heart is entirely stilled. Yet 1 
beg of thee, O thou who hast the bull for thy cognizance, 
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to giv€ me the promise that I myself shall be able to 
slay Bhiahma in battle j'' 

Then answered Shiva: '* My words can never be false. 
Thou shalt take a new birth and some time aftenvards 
thou shaU obtain manhood. Then thou shalt become a 
fierce warnor, well skilled in battle, and remeraberit^ the 
whole of thy present life, thou thyself, with thine own 
hands, shalt be the slayer of BhJshma.’* 

And having so said, the form of Shiva disappeared from 
before the eyes of the assembled ascetics and the Lady 
Amba there in the midst of the forest ashr&ma. But 
Amba proceeded to gather wood with her own hands, and 
made a great funeral pyre on the banks of the Jamna, and 
then, setting a light to it, she herself entered into it, and 
as she took her place upon the throne of flame she said 
over and over again: “ 1 do this for the destruction of 
Bhtshma 1 To obtain a new body for the destruction of 
Bhishma do f enter this firel ” 

XL KURUKSHETRA 

The thirteen yeans’ exile was over, and the PsUidavas once 
more, by their prowess in battle, had revealed themselves 
to their friends. Now was held a great council of kings at 
the court of one of those allies, and Dhritarashtra, bearing 
of it, sent to it an ambassador charged with vague words 
of peace and friendship to the P^davas, but not empowered 
to make any definite proposal for giving them back their 
kingdom and propertiy. To this embassy all agreed 
with Yudhishthira that there was only one answer to be 
given: ** Either render us back Indraprastha or prepare to 
fight I ” 

It w-as now clear indeed to all men that nothing remained 
for either fam ily but war. The aggressions of D uryod liana 
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had been too many and too peraistent, TTie inauits ofTtred 
at the gambling party had been too personal and too 
offensive. Duryt^hana, moreover* had had all the 
opportunity he crived. For thirteen years, while his 
cousins were in eaile, he had enjoyed the power of making 
alliances and dispensing benefits. It was now for him to 
test the faithfulness and the courage of the friends he liad 
won. The clouds of war hung thick and bUck above the 
rival houses, and both knew now' that the contest must be 
to the death. And Duryodhana put the command of the 
Kaurava forces into the hands of Bhlshma, while Kama, 
in order that he might not create a separate faction in the 
army, pledged himself not to fight till after the grandsire 
should be slain. And the Pindava forces were put under 
the command of the Panchala prince, Draupadi's brother, 
Dhrishtadyumna. And Hastinapura, at the approach of 
battle, crowded with kings and men-at-arms, with elephants 
and chariots and thousands of fooUsoldters, looked like 
the ocean at the moment of moonrise. And the PAndavas 
also gathered their forces in the capital of Drupada, and 
both sides marched down on the great plain of Kuruk- 
shetra, which was to form the scene of action. Thus 
entered both parties into that mansion where the play was 
to be war, where the gamblers were men and their own lives 
the stakes, and where the dice-board was the battle-field, 
filled with its armies, chariots, and elephants. From 
the beginning Duryodhana had given orders that Bhlshma, 
as commander, was to be protected at all hazards, and 
having heard vaguely from Bhishma himself that through 
Shikh^din alone could his death come, be commanded 
that every effort was be made throughout the battle to 
kill Shikhandin, 

And the smaller army that marched beneath the banners 
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of the PSndav^ and Panchalas vas full of joy and spirit. 
Their minds soared to the combat. They seemed like 
men intoxicated with delight at the thought of battle. 
But terrible omens were seen by Bhishma, and whenever 
Duryodliana sac down to think of battle he was heard to 
sigh. 

The Baide 

When the sun rose on the fatal day the two great armies 
stood face to face with one another, with their chariots and 
steeds and splendid standards, looking Hke two rival 
cities. Then sounded the conch shells and battle trum* 
pets, and with a vast movement, as of a tidal wave passing 
over the ocean or a tempest sweeping over the forests, 
the two forces threw themselves upon one anotlier, and 
the air was filled with die neighs of the chargers and the 
noise and groans of combatants. With leonine roars and 
clamorous shouting, with the blare of trumpets and cow^i 
horns and the din of drums and cymbals, the warriors of 
both sides rushed upon each other. For a while the 
spectacle was beautiful, then it became furious, and, 
hidden in its own dust and confusion, there was nothing to 
be seen. The Pandavas and the Kurus fought as if they 
were possessed by demons. Father and son, brother and 
brother forgot each other. Elephants rent each other 
with their tusks. Horses fell slain and gr^t chariots Uy 
crushed up on the earth. Banners were tom to pieces. 
Arrows flew in all directions, and wherever the darkness 
was rent for a moment was seen the dashing of swords and 
weapons in deadly encounter. 

But wherever the combat was thickest, there at its heart 
might be seen Bhishma, the leader of the Kurus, standing 
in white armour on his stiver car, like unro the full moon 
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in a ctoudless sky. Over htm waved bis standard, a 
golden pafni'tree wrought on a white ground. And no 
warrior whom he marked for his aim could survive the 
shooting of his deadly arrow. And the whole host of 
those who were opposed to him trembled, as one after 
another he shot down trusted officers. And as darkness 
began to fall the rival commanders withdrew their forces 
for their nightly rest. But there was sorrow in both 
camps for those that had fallen in the combat of the day. 
Day after day went by, and amidst growing ruin and 
carnage it became dear to the P&ndavas that so long as 
Bhishma, their beloved grandsire, lived they themselves 
could not conquer. On the tenth day, therefore, the fatal 
combat was undertaken, Bhishma was mortally wounded, 
and the command of the Kurus made over to Drona in 
his stead. 

Under Drona the Kurus once more enjoyed a blaze of 
victory. The science of the old preceptor had its value 
in enabling him to dispose of his forces to advantage 
and teaching him where was the point to attack. After 
a time k became evident that under his direction all the 
sntngth of the Kurus was being concentrated on the 
seizure of Yudhishthira's person, for Drona was known 
to have made a vow to capture the Pandava king. The 
enemy, on the other hand, had aimed from the b^inning 
at the personal defeat of Drona; only it was the dearest 
wish of Atjuna that his old master should be taken 
alive. 

'The Deception of SMima 

This wish was not realized. As long as Ashvatthiman, 
the son of Drona, lived tt came to be believed that his 
father would never be conquered, for his love and hope 
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for his son were suHident to keep him filled with courage 
and energy. BhlrnSi therefore, being bent on the defeat 
of Drotta, selected an elephant named Ashvatthiman and 
slew it with his ovpti hands, and then threw himself in his 
might on the Kuru front in the neighbourhood of Drona, 
shouting: ^^AshvatthSman is dead! AshvatihSiman is 
dead!” 

Drona heard the words, and for the first ttme his stout 
heart sank. Yet not easily would he accept the news 
that was to be his death'blow. Uoless it was confirmed 
by Yudhtshthira, who was, he said, incapable of untruth, 
even for the sovereignty of the three worlds, he would 
never believe that Ashvatthaman was dead. Making his 
way then to Yudhishthtra, Drona asked him for the truth, 
and Yudhishthira answered in a dear voice; **Yes, O 
Drona] Ashvatthaman is dead!” And this he said 
three times. But after the word Ashvatthaman he said 
indistinctly each time the words “ the elephant*’ These 
words, however, Drona did not hear. And up to this 
time the horses and wheels of Yudhishthira’s chariot had 
never touched the earth. But after this untruth they 
came down a hand*s,bieadth and drove along the ground. 
Then Drona, in his despair for the loss of his son, became 
unable to think of his divine weapons. Seeing, then, that 
the time had come, he chatged the great bowmen who 
were about him as to how they were to conduct the battle, 
and laying down his own wea^mns, he sat down on the 
front of his chariot fixing his mind on itself. At that very 
moment Dhrishtadyumna, the Pandava general, had seized 
his sword and leapt to the ground in order to attack 
Drona in personal combat. But before be touched him 
tlie soul of the Kuru gmierel bad gone forth, and to the 
few who had vision it appeared for a moment as if the sky 
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held two suns at once. But none parried the blow ol 
Dhrishtadyumna. The uplifted sword fell and cut off 
Drona's head, which was at once raised from the ground 
by his supposed slayer and tossed like a ball into the midst 
of the Kuru hosts. For a moment it seemed as if the 
army would break ajid flee. Then darkness came on, and 
wearily and mournfully all departed to their quarters. 
Still a few days were left, and Kama took command. 
But with Ids death two days later it became dear that the 
Pandavas were to be the victors. Yet still Duryodhana 
remained with unabated courage, determined neither to 
give nor to take quarter; and not until he had been 
vanquished in single combat with Bhima, and all their 
schoolboy enmities fuIRlIed in death, could the Pmdavas 
be finally acclaimed as victors. 

Then at last the eighteen days' battle was ended with the 
victory of Yudhishthira and bis brothers, and Duryodhana 
and all the sons of Dhritar^btra had vanished in death, 
even as a lamp that is extinguished at midday. 

The Bhagi^ad Gifd 

The BhAgavad Gita is a partly philosophic, partly devo* 
tional inspired utterance of Krishna immediately before 
the great battle between the Kurus and. the Fandavas—> 
spoken in reply to Arjuna’s protest that he has no will to 
slay his friends and kinsmen. This GUa^ or song, lias 
become a gospel universally acceptable among all Indian 
sects. No single work of equal length so well expresses the 
characteristic trend of Indian thought, or so completely 
depicts the Indian ideals of character. 

It speaks of diverse ways of salvation—^that is, escaping 
from self and knowing God: by love, by works, and by 
learning. God has two modes of being, the unmanifest and 
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unconditioned, and the manifest and conditioned, There 
are, indeed, some who seek direct experience of the uncon¬ 
ditioned; but, as Shri Krishna says; Exceeding great is 
the coil of these whose mind is attached to the unshown, 
for the unshown way is painfully won by them that wear 
the body." For all those who are not yet ripe for such 
supreme edbrt Shrl Krishna teaches passionate devotion 
to himself and the strenuous sva^^arma —that is, action 
according to the duty of each individual. We have 
already seen (Rimayana, p. io) that morality or rules 
of conduct are not the same for all individuab: the 
morality of a yogi is difTerent froca that of a knight. 
Shri Krishna teaches that the doing of such action as a man 
is called to, without attachment to the fruits of action— 
that b, indiderent to failure or success, or to any advan¬ 
tages or disadvantages resulting to onesclf^—is a certain 
means of progress toward the knowledge of God. And 
to (hose whom the problem of suffering dismays he says; 
" Do not grieve for the life and death of individuals, for 
this is inevitable; the bodies indeed come and go. but 
the life that manifests in all is tmdying and unhurt, this 
neither slayeth nor is slain**-— nayam hantt ita kanyaie. 
Therefore, when Ajjuna protests that he has no desire to 
slay his kinsmen in battle, Krishna answers, like Brynhild 
to Sigurd: 

Wiit ikau da the deed and repent it T thou hadsi better 
never been Sam; 

Wiit than da the deed and exait it t then thy fame shali 
he autwom ; 

Thau shalt do the deed and abide it, and sit an thy throne 
an high,. 

And look on to-day and fa-men rata at those that never die, 
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The extract following expresses these ideas in the words 
of the Gi/d itself: 

Aijuna spake; 

**0 Krishna, when I see my kinsmen thus arrayed for battle, 
G^dlva falls from my hand, and my mind is all awhirl, 

" For I do not long for victory* O Krishna, nor kingdoms, 
nor delights ; what Is kingship, what is pleasure, or even 
life itself, O Lord of Herds, 

" When they for whose sake kingship, pleasure, and delight 
arc dear, stand here arrayed for ^ttle, abandoning life 
and wealth P 

*' These I would not slay, though they should seek to slay 
myself; no, not for the lordship of the three worlds, much 
less for the kingdom of the earth. 

“ Wliat pleasure can we find* O Troubler of the People, to 
slaying Dhritarishtra's folk ? We shall be stained by sin 
if we kill these heroes. 

“It were E>euer that the sons of Dhritor^htra, weapon in 
hand, should slay me unresisting and unarmed." 

Thus did the Wearer of the HaIr>knot speak with the 
Lord of Herds, saying; *‘I will not fight,*' 

Krishna answered: 

“ Thou speakest words of seeming wisdom, yet thou dost 
grieve for those for whose sake grief is all unmeet. The 
wise grieve not at aH, cither for the living or the dead. 

“ Never at any time have I not been, nor thou, nor any of 
these princes of men, nor verily shall we ever cease to be 
in time to come. 

“As the Dweller-in-the-Body endureth childhood* youth, 
and age, even so lie passeih on to other bodies. The stead¬ 
fast grieve not because of Lhia, 
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*' It is but the toudiings of the instniments of sense^ O 900 
of Kunti. that bring cold and beatv pleasure and pain; it 
IS they that come and go, enduring not; do thou bear with 
them, O son of Bharata. 

** But know that That is mdestructible by which all this is 
Interpenetrated; none can destroy that changeless Being, 

" It Is but these bodies of the Body>DwelIer, everlasting, 
infinite, undying, that have an end ; thenefoie do thou 
fight, O son of Bhacata," 

Then, still s^icaklng of that imperishable Life, which life 
and death do not touch, Krishna continued; 

“ That is not bom, nor doth it die; nor, having been, doth 
It ever cease to be; unborn, everlasting, eternal, and ancient, 
this is not slain w hen a body is slain, 

** Knowing That to be undying, everlasting, unborn, and 
imdimlnlshcd, who or what may it be that a man can slay, 
or whereby can he be slain ? 

As a man castiiig off worn garments taketh new, so the 
Body-Dweller, casting off a worn-out body, enters Into 
another that is new. 

" Unmanifest, unthinkable, unchangeable is That, Know¬ 
ing it so, thou shouldst not grieve. 

" For this Body-Dwelter may never many body be wounded, 
O son of Bbarata; therefore thou shouldst not grieve for 
any creature. 

" But, looking upon thine own appointed task [spa^Aarma], 
fear not; for there is nothing more to be welcomed by a 
knight than a righteous war/' 

In later passages Shrl Krishna proclaimed his own im- 
tnanence: 

** Hear thou, O child of Friths, how thou mayst verily 
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know Me to the uttermost, pracdsing and thjr mind 
attached to Me: 

" Eightfold is my nature—of earth, of water, fire and wind; 
of ethcTt mind and understajiding» and the sense of I-hoodx 
That is the lower; do thou also know my other nature, 
the higher — of elemental soul that holdeth up the universe, 
thou gneat-'anned. hero, 

“ Know that from these twain are sprung ail beings; m Me 
is the evolution of the universe, and in Me Its dissotudon. 
“ There is naught whatsoever higher than I, O wealth- 
winner; all this universe is strung on Me like rows of gems 
upon a thread. 

“ I am the savour In the waters, O son of Kund, and the 
light in sun and moon; in the y^dits 1 am the Om^ in the 
ether I am sound, in men I am their manhood, 

‘•The pure fragrance of the earth am I, and the light in 
fire; the life b all bom beings I, and the asceticism of 
ascetics, 

**Kaow, child of Prithi, that I am the eternal seed of 
beings one and all; 1 am the reason of the rational, the 
splendour of the splendid, 

“ The strength of the strong am I, void of longing and of 
passion ‘ m creatures 1 am the desire that is not against 
the law, O Bharaia lord. 

Know that from Me are sprung the moods of goodness, 
fieriness and gloom; I am not in tliem, but they in Me. 
“Bewildered by these threefold moods, ail this world 
knows Me not, who am above the moods and imperishabie. 
“■ For tliis my divine illusion, bom of the moods, is hard 
to pierce. They come to Me who pass beyond this glamour. 
" I know the bebgs that are past and present and to 
come, Arjuna; but none knoweth Me.” 
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XIL THE BED OF ARROWS 
We have seen that Bhishma was struck down with mortaf 
wovmds on the tenth day of the great battle. ThU was 
the manner of his death * 

Long, tong ago, in the youth of Bhfshma, when as heir- 
apparent to the kingdom he had taken the vow never to 
marry, in order that the throne might be [eft to the sons 
of the fisher-maid queen, his father had pronounced over 
him a great btessing, saying that death should never be 
able to approach him till he himself should give permission. 
For this reason, to Bhishma personalty, war had all bis 
life been only play. And now, in the battle of Kunik- 
shetra, day after day went by because of this without any 
decisive victory. Bhishma believed that the cause of the 
F^davas was Just and they could not be defeated, and yet 
he fought with a skill and gaiety tliat nothing could 
approach. He constantly, with his shower of arrows, cut 
down whoever was opposed to him at the hca4 of 
Yudhishthira's army. Even as the sun with his rays sucks 
up the energies of all things during summer, so did 
Bhlsiima take the lives of the hostile warriors. And the 
soldiers who faced him, hopdess and heartless, were 
unable even to look at him in that great battle—him who 
resembled the midday sun blazing in his own splendour 1 
Things being at this pass on the ninth day of the battle, 
night fell, and the Pandavas and their friends assembled 
with Krishna to hold a council of war. There the stern 
necessities of war battled in thdr minds with tlie feelings 
of reverence and affection with which, from their very baby¬ 
hood, Yudhishthira and his brothers regarded Bhishma. 
Still, they repeated constantly that as long as Bhishma 
remained undefeated the victory could not be theirs. It 
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was necessary, theiefore, to kill Bhishma, and this must 
be done by Arjima, who had long ago promised, halt 
laughingly, that he would bring to the grandsire his 
means of escape from life. Yet how was it to be done? 
None present could offer a suggestion* Bhishma was 
personally invinriblc. Death himself could not approach 
him without permission. Who, therefore, was competent to 
slay him? 

Suddenly Yudhishthira raised his head. “ I have itj" he 
cried. "When we were preparing for war the grandsire 
promised me that, though he could not fight for us, he 
would always be ready to give us counsel. Let us go and 
ask him for the means by which he should be slain I There 
can be no doubt but he will aid usl " 

The thought was worthy of the knightly counsellorB, and 
putting off armour and weapons, they left the tent and pro¬ 
ceeded unarmed toward the quarters of the Kuni general* 
Warm and loving was the welcome tliat Bhtshma gave 
his grandchildren as they entered his tent, and eagerly he 
inquired what he could possibly do for them* 

The broilicra and Krishna stood moodily before him in a 
row. At last, however, Yudhislithlra broke the silence. 
“O thoUi^* he cried, "whose bow is ever in a circle, 
tell ns how we may slay thee and protect our troops from 
constant alaughterl^' 

Dhlshma’s face lighted up with sudden understanding and 
then grew grave:. ** You must indeed slay me,” he said 
gendy, " if you arc to have the victory in this battle. As 
long as [ am alive it cannot be yours. There is nothing 
for you but to slay me as quickly as may be I *’ 

But the means I ” said Yudhiahthira. Tell us the means 1 
To us it seems that Indra himself would be easier to 
defeat t” 
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The Answer of Bhfshnta 

'* I see, I .see," said Bhishma though tftdly, "Yet there are 
certain persons whom I shall never fighL Against a man 
unarmed, against the vulgar, or against one bom a woman 
I never take aim. And if covered by one of these, anyone 
may kill me easily. Yet 1 warn you that only by the 
hand of Krishna or of Arjnna can the arrow be shot by 
which 1 consent to die,*' 

Then Arjuna, his face burning in grief and shame, broke 
out " Oh, oh, how am I to kill him who has been my 
own grandfather ? When I was a child 1 climbed in play 
upon thy knee, O Bhishma, and called thee 'father.' 
* Nay, nay,’ thou didst reply, * 1 am not thy father, little 
one, but thy father's father I ’ Oh, let my army perish I 
Whether victory or death be mine, how can I ever fight 
with him who has been this to us?" 

But Krishna reminded Arjuna of the eternaJ duty of the 
knightly order, that without any malice they should hght, 
protect their subjects, and offer sacrifice. The death of 
Bhishma was ordained from of old by the hand of Atjuna. 
Even thus should he go to the abode of the gods. And 
thus soothed and braced to the thought of the morrow, 
the princes reverently saluted Bhishma and withdrew 
from his presence. 

Even before sttnrise, on the tenth day, the great host waa 
astir. And in the very van of the Pindava troops was the 
knight Shikhandin, while Bhima and Arjuna to right and 
left were the protectors of his wheels. And similarly, in 
the front of the Kurus was Bhishma himself, protected by 
the sons of DhritarLshtra. 

The energy of the Pandavas, inspired as they now were by 
certain hope of victory, was immense, and they slaughtered 
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the troops of the Kunis mercilessly* But this sight 
Bhishma. their commander, could not brook. His one 
duty was the protection of his soldiers, and he shot a min 
of arrows into the hostile force. In all direcdons under 
his mighty arrows fell officers, soldiers, elephants, and 
horses. His bow seemed to be ever in a circle, and to 
the P^dava princes he looked tike the Destroyer himself 
devouring the world. In spite of the courage and violence 
with which Bhtma and Atjuna confronted him everywhere, 
and centred their whole attack and onslaught on Bhishma 
himself, the old grandsire succeeded in cutting to pieces 
the whole division of ShikhandJn. Then that officer, 
transported with anger, succeeded in piercing Bhishma 
with no less than three arrows in the centre of the breast 
Bhishma looked up to retaliate, but. seeing that the blow 
had come from Shikhandiiu he laughed instead, and said; 
“WhatI ShlkhandiniPThese words were too much 
for the younger knighL 

Shikkandin and Bhishma 

“By my troth," he cried, “Iwill slay tbeel Look thy 
last on the world I" And even as he spoke he sent five 
arrows straight into the heart of Bhishma. 

Then careering like death himself on the field of battle, 
Arjuna rushed forward, and Shikhandtn sped another five 
arrows at Bhishma. And all saw that Bhishma laughed 
and answered not, but Shtkhandin himself, carried away 
by the fury of battle, was not aware. And Axjuna as 
protector of his wheel scattered death in the Kuru ranks 
on every side. 

Then Bhishma, thinking of a certain divine weapon, made 
to rush upon Aijuna with ittn his hand. But Shikhandin 
threw himself between, and Bhishma immediately withdrew 
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the weapon, Then the gmidsire took up an arrow that 
was cap^Ie of clearing a mountain, and hurled it like a 
blazing bolt on the chariot of Arjuna; but Arjuna with 
lightning speed fixed on his bow five arrows and cut the 
dart as it coursed towards him into five great fragments. 
Again and again struck Shikhandin, and still the grand- 
sire answered not, either by look or blow; but Aijuna, 
drawing G^dlva, sped hundreds of arrows and struck 
Bhishma in his vital parts. And whenever the old 
general shot, the prince cut o6F his arrow in its course; 
but his own arrows Bhlshma could not escape. Then 
smiling he turned to one near him and said: “These darts 
coursing toward me in the long line, like the messenger 
of Wrath, are not Shikhandin’s I ” Then he took sword 
and shield and made to jump from his car to close with 
Arjuna in single combat. But even at this moment the 
arrows of Arjuna cut his shield as he seized it into a 
thousand pieces. And even his car was struck, and for the 
first time the mighty bowman trembled. 

Then seeing this, like a vortex in the river the tides of 
battle dosed over and around him, and when again there 
was a break in the struggling mass Bhlshma was seen, 
like a broken standard, to have fallen to the ground. 

Then it was seen that, pierced all over with arrows, his 
body touched not the ground. And a divine nature took 
possession of the great bowman, lying thus on that thorny 
bed. He permitted not his senses for one moment to 
falter. All round him he heard heavenly voices. A coo! 
shower fell for his refreshment, and he remembered that 
this was not an auspidous moment for the high! of the 
soul. Then there swept down upon him from the distant 
Himalayas messengers from Mother Ganges, a flock of 
swans which circled round and round him, bringing celestial 
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memories. And Bhishma, indiflenent to the pains of the 
body, and having death in his own control, determined 
to lie there on his bed of arrows till the sun should 
have entered once more on his nortbem path and the 
way be open to the region of the gods. And the battle 
was hushed, white the prinoes of both houses stood around 
their beloved guardian. And he, giving them a cheerful 
welcome, asked for a pillow. Then all kinds of soft and 
beautiful pillows were brought But he waved them 
aside as not ht for the bed of a hero, and turned to 
Arjuna. And Arjuna, stringing Gandiva, shot three 
arrows into the earth for the support of Bhlshma's head, 
"Thus should the hero sleepb” said Bhishma, “on the 
field of battle. Here, when the sun turns again to the 
north, shall I part from life, like one dear friend from 
another. And now blessings be with you and peace 1 1 

spend my lime in adoradoal” 

With the^ words he motioned all to withdraw, and he, 
Bhishma, was left alone for the night, lying on his bed of 
arrows. 

XJIL KARNA 

The birth of the warrior Kama had been on a strange 
fashion. Having the sun for his father, he w*as bom of 
KuntJ, or PridiS, the mother of the Pandavas, before her 
mairiage. and she had prayed that if the child were indeed 
the son of a god he should be bom with natural ear-rings 
and a natural coat of armour as the signs of his immortality. 
And it was even so, and these things were the tokens that 
he could not be stain by mortal foe. And KuntJ, coming 
with her maid, put the child at dead of night into a box 
made of wicker-work and, weeping bitterly, floated it out 
with many tender farewells upon the current of the liver, 
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And carried by the waves, and bearing with him the signs 
of his divine origin, the babe came to the city of Ciiampa, 
on the Ganges, and tiiere he was found by Adiratha the 
charioteer and RMha his wife, and they took hint and 
adopted him as their eldest son. And years went by^ and 
Adiratha left Champa for Hasdnapura, and there Kama 
grew up amongst the pupils of Drona; and he contracted a 
friendship for Duryodhana and became the rival of Arjuna. 
Kow all the sons of Prith 4 had had gods for their facers, 
and Arjuna’s father was Indm. And Indra, seeing that 
Kama wore natural mail and ear-rings, became anxious 
for the protection of Aijuna. For it was ordained in 
the nature of things that one of these two must slay the 
other. 

And it was known of Kama that, at the moment when 
after bathing he performed his morning worship of the 
sun, there was nothing that he would not, if asked, give 
away to a mendicant. India, therefore, one day, taking 
the form of a Brahman, stood before him at this hour 
and boldly demanded his mail and ear-rings. 

But Kama would not easily part with die tokens of invin¬ 
cibility. Smiling he told the Brahman again and again 
that these things were part of himself. It was impossible, 
therefore, for him to part with them. But when the sup¬ 
pliant refused, to be satisfied with any other boon, Kama 
turned suddenly upon him and said: Indra, I know 
thee 1 From the 6rst I recognized thee I Give me some¬ 
thing in exchange, and thou shalt have my mail and 
ear-rings I" 

And India answered: *' Except only the thunderbolt, ask 
what thou wilt l 

Then said Kama: “ One invincible dan t In exchange I 
give thee my mail and ear-rings t 
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And India answered* "DomI I give thee, O Kama, 
this dan called Visava. It is incapabk of being baftied, 
and thrown by me returns to my hand to slay hundreds of 
enemies. Hurled by thee, however, it will slay but one 
powerful foe. And if, maddened by anger, while there 
still remain other weapons or while thy life Is not in 
deadly peril, thou shoot this arrow, it will rebound and 
fall upon thyself I ” 

Then taking the blazing dart, Kama, without wincing, 
began to cut off his own coat of natural armour and his 
own living rar-rings, and handed them to the Brahman. 
And Lndra, taking them, ascended with a smile to Heaven. 
And news went about on all hands that Kama was no 
longer invincible. But none knew of the arrow of death 
that he treasured, to be used once upon a single deadly 
foev 

The Mission of Krishna 

Now it happened before the outbreak of hostiUties that 
Krishna had gone himself to Hastinapura to see if it 
were not possible to persuade Dhritarashtra to restore 
Indraprastha peacefully, and thus to avoid war. Finding, 
how'ever, that this plan could not be carried out, and 
turning to leave the Kuru capital, he had still tried one 
more device to make the fratricidal contest impossible. 
Taking Kama aside, he privately told him the secret of 
his birth, and begged him to armouno: himself to the 
whole world as the son of Pn'thi, and therefore the elder 
brother of Yudhishthira himself; not only a prince of 
blood as proud as the P^ndavas' own, but even, if the 
truth were known, their actual leader and sovereign. 
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Kama listened with his usual courtesy, not uutouched with 
sadness. He had long known, he said in reply, the nature 
of his own origin, that Pritha, the mother of tlie Pandavas, 
had been his mother and the sun hts father, and he also 
knew that it was by command of the god that she had 
then abandoned him and floated him out on the river 
beside which he was bom. But he could not forget that 
all the [ove and devotion of parents had actually been 
shown him by the old charioteer and his wife. Nor could 
he forget that they had no other child, and that if he 
gave them up there would be none to make for them the 
ancestral ofienngs. He had married, moreover, in the 
caste of the charioteer, and his children and grandchildren 
were all of that rank. How could he, out of mere desire 
for empire^ cut loose his heart from bonds so sweet? 
There was the gratitude, moreover, that he owed to 
Dury'odhann. Because of his fearless and heroic friend¬ 
ship he had enjoyed a kingdom for thirteen years without 
a care. His one desire in life had been the right of single 
combat with Arjuna, and undoubtedly it was the know¬ 
ledge of this that had made Duryodhana bold to declare 
war. Were he now to withdraw, it would be treachery to 
his friend. 

Above all, it was important that Krishna should tell no 
one the secret of this conversation, if Yudhishthira came 
to know that his place was by right Kama's, it was not to 
be believed that he would consent to retain it. And if 
the Pandava sovereignty were to come into the hands of 
Kama, he himself could do nothing save hand it over to 
Duryodhana. It was best, therefore, for all parties that 
the secret should be as though never told, and that he 
should act as he would have acted had it remained 
unknown. 
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And then, swept away on the currtntof his own melancholy 
into a mood of prophecy, the chanoteer's son said: “Ah, 
why should you tempt me ? Have I not seen in a vision 
the kingly h^l entcr^ by Yudhishthira and his brothers 
all in white? Do I not know as well as another that 
victory must always follow the right P This is no battle, 
but a great sacrifice of arms that is about to be celebratedt 
and Krishna himself is to be the high priest. When 
Drona and Bhishma are overthrown, then wilt tliis 
sacrifice be suspended for an interval. When 1 am slain 
by Aijuna will the end begin, and when Duryodhana is 
killed by Bhima all will be concluded. This is the great 
offering of the son of DhritarSshtra, Let it not be 
defeated t Ratlier let us die by the touch of noble 
weapons there on the sacred held of Kurukshctral" 
Remaining silent for a moment or two, Kama looked up 
again with a smile, and then, with the words; Beyond 
death we meet again I” he bade a silent farewell to 
Krishna, and, alighting from his chariot, entered his own 
and was driven in silence back to Hastinapura, 

Friihd and Kama 

But Krishna was not the only person who could see the 
importance of Kama to the Kuru cause. It was the next 
morning, by the river'Stde, as he ended bis devotions after 
bathing, that Kama, turning round, was surprised to find 
the ag^ Priiha, mother of the Pandavas, waiting behind 
him. Dwelling in the household of Dhritar^htm, and 
bearing constantly of preparations for war against her 
own sons, it had occun^ to her distracted heart that if 
she could induce Duryodhana's ally to fight on their side^ 
instead of against them, she would greatly increase for 
them the chances of victory, 
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Kama was standing with arms uplifted, facing the ca^ 
when she crept up behind him and waited trembling tn 
his shadow till, when from very weariness she IcM^ked like 
a fading lotus, he at last turned round Kama was 
startled at the encounter, but controlling himself he bowed 
gravely and said: "I, O Lady» am Kama, the son of 
Adiradia the charioteer. Tell me what 1 can do for 
you I*' 

The little aged woman, in spite of her royal dignity, 
quivered at his words. No, no I *’ she ejtclaimed eagerly, 
“Thou art my own child, and no son of a charioteer I Oh, 
be reconciled. I beg of thee, and make thyself known to 
thy brothers the PandavasI Do not, I entreat, engage in 
war against them I” And as she spoke a voice came 
from sun itself, saying: “Listen, O Kama, to the 
words of thy mother I" 

But Kama's heart was devoted to righteousness, and even 
the gods could not draw him away from it. He did not 
^f 3 ver now, though entreated by his mother and father at 
once. 

"Alas, my mother 1” be said, "how should you now 
demand my obedience w*ho were contented in my baby¬ 
hood to leave me to die ? Not even for my mother can I 
abandon Duryodhana, to whom I owe all 1 ha%*e. Yet 
one thing 1 promise. With Atjuna only will I fight, The 
number of your sons shall always be five, whether with me 
and without Aijuna, or with Arjuna and me slain 1” 

Then Prithi embraced Kama, whose fortitude kept him 
unmoved, Remember,” she said, “ you have granted to 
four of your brothers the pledge of safety. Let that pledge 
be remembered in the heat of battle 1" And giving him 
her blessing, she glided quietly away. 
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Fifteen days of battle had gone by, ending with the death 
of the aged Dr ana, and before dawn on the sixteenth 
Duryodhana and his officers met together and installed 
Kama as commandcr-in-chtef of the Kuru hosL This 
was a war in which victory depended on slaughtering the 
nval commander, and now that he had lost two generak 
Duryodhana could not bat be tempted to despondency 
regarding his own ultimate triumph. With each great 
defeat death crept nearer and nearer to himself, and he 
truly felt now that the command of Kama was his last 
stake, and that all depended for him on its success. 
Bhtshma might have b^n accused of undue partiality 
towards tlie men whom he bad loved as children. Drona 
might have had a secret tenderness for his favourite 
pupils. But Kama's whole life had been bent towards the 
single end of combat with Ajjuna to the death. Here 
was one who would on no account shirk the ordeal. And 
Kama, in truth, was repeating his vow for the slaughter 
of the Pandavas when he took his place in battle. No 
man can see always clearly into the future, and from him 
now, the hour of his vision being past, the event was hidden 
as completely as from any other. He could only hope, 
like A^una, that he, and he alone, was destined to succeed. 
The sixteenth day of battle opened and passed. Kama 
had arranged the Kurus in the form of a great bird, and 
Arjuna spread out the Pandavas to oppose them as a 
crescent. But though he sought him earnestly all that 
day throughout the length and breadth of the battle-field, 
Kama was never able to encounter Arjuna face to face. 
Then night fell, and the two armies rested. 

At dawn the next morning Kama sought out Duryodhana. 
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This, he declared, was to be the great day of destiny. At 
nightfall without doubt the Pandavas would sleep amongst 
the slain and Duryodhana stand undisputed monarch of 
the earth. Only he must recapitulate the points of 
superiority on each side. And then he proceeded to tell 
the king of the divine weapons that he and Arjima pos> 
SGSsed. If Arjuna had Gandiva, he himself had Vijaya, 
In respect of their bows they were not unequal. It was 
true that Ai^una's quivers were inexhaustible, but Kama 
could be followed by supplies of arrows in such abund* 
ance that this advantage would not telL Finally, Aijuna 
had Krishna himself for his charioteer. And Kama 
desired to have a certain king who was famous through, 
out the world for the knowledge of horses for his. 

This was readily arranged, and with a king for bis 
charioteer Kama went out to lead the battle on the day 
of destiny. 

Hither and thither on the field sped Kama that day, 
constantly seeking for the deadly encounter. But though 
he met one and another of the Pindavas, held him at 
his mercy, and then, perhaps remembering his promise 
to Friths allowed him to depart, he and Arjuna nowhere 
met. It was not till noon was past that Arjuna, stringing 
his bow and speeding a shaft, w*hile Kama, though in 
sight, was yet too far off to intervene, slew Vrishasena, 
the son of hts rivaL At this sight, fitted with wrath and 
grief, Kama advanced in his chariot upon Arjuna, looking 
as he came like the surging sea, and shooting arrows like 
torrents of rain to right and left. Behind him waved his 
standard with its device of the elephant rope. His steeds 
were white, and his car was decked with rows of little 
bells, He himself stood out against the sky with all the 
splendour of the rainbow itself. At the sound of his great 
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bowstring Vijaya. all things broke and fled from him 
in fear. On» on he came, with his royal charioteer, to¬ 
ward the point where Arjuna awaited the onset. “ Be 
cooll Be cooU" whispered Krishna to the Pandava; 
*‘now, verily, have you need of all your divine 
weapons 1 *' 

The Supreme Siru£gU 

A moment later the two heroes, resembling each other 
so remarkably in person and accoutrements, like angry 
elephants, like infuriated bulls, had closed in mortal 
combat And all the spectators held thmr breath, and for 
a moment the battle itself stood sdlt, while involuntarily 
the question cose in every mind which of these two would 
emerge the victor. Kama was tike a stake cast by the 
Kurus, and Aijuna by the P^davas. It was only for a 
moment, and then on both sides the air rang with trumpets 
and drums and acclamations, all sounded for the encou- 
raging of one or other of the combatants. 

Fiercely they challenged each other and fiercely joined in 
fight. And it was even said that their two standards fell 
upon each other and closed In conflict 
Then each of the two heroes, raining arrows upon the 
other, darkened the whole sky. And each baffled the 
other's weapons with his own, like the east and west 
winds struggling against each other. Wound upon wound 
they dealt each other, but as long as they were not mortal 
neither seemed to feeL Then the arrows of Arjuna covered 
the chariot of Kama like a flock of birds darkening the sky 
as they flew to roost. But each one of those shots was 
deflected by an arrow of Kama, Then Aijuna shot a dart 
of fire. And as he did so he himself stood Illuminated In 
the blaze, and the garments of the soldiers about him were 
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in danger of burning. But even that arrow was quoiched 
by Kama shooting one of water. 

Then GSndiva poured forth arrows like razors, arrows iike 
crescents, arrows like joined hands and like boars' ears. 
And these pierced the limbs, the chariot, and the standard 
of Kama. Then Kama in his turn called laughingly to 
mind the divine weapon Bhargava, and with it cut off 
all the arrows of Ajjuna and began to aMict the whole 
Pandava host. And showering innumerable darts, the son 
of the charioteer stood in the midst, with all the beauty of 
a thunder-cloud pouring down rain. And urged on by the 
shouts of those about them, both put forth redoubled 
energy. 

Suddenly the string lof Gandiva wdth a loud noise broke, 
and Kama poured out his arrows in swift succession, 
taking advantage of the interval thus given. By this 
time the troops of die Kurus, thinking the victory was 
already theirs, began to cheer and shouL This only drew 
forth greater energy from Aijuna, and he succeeded in 
wounding Kama again and again. Then Kama shot five 
golden arrows which were in truth five mighty snakes, 
followers of one Ashwasena, whose motlier Arjuna had 
. slain. And these arrows passt^ each one through the 
mark and would have returned to Kama's Imnd that had 
sent them forth. Then Arjuna shot at them and cut them 
to pieces on the way, and perceived that they had been 
snakes. And his wrath so blazed that he shouted in his 
anger, and so deeply pierced Kama with his darts that the 
son of the charioteer trembled with patn. At the same 
moment all the Kurus deserted their leader and fled, 
uttering a wail of defeat. But Kama, when he saw himself 
left alone, felt no fear or bitterness, and threw himself only 
the more cheerfully upon his foe. 
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Anii now the mighey snake A^wasena, beholding the 
point that the contest had reached, and during to gratify 
his own hatred of Aijuna, entered into the quiver of 
Kama. And be, eager at any cost to prevail over hU 
enemy, and unaware that Ashwasena had entered into the 
shaft, set his heart upon that one particular arrow chat he 
had kept in his quiver for the fatal blow, 

Then said his charioteer: ** This arrow, O Kama, will not 
succeed. Find thou another that will strike off his 
head!" But the warrior answered haughtily: “Kama 
never changes his arrow. Seek not to stain a soldier’s 
honour!" 

Having said these words, he drew his bow and sped that 
arrow which he had worshipped to this end for many a 
long year. And it made a straight line across the 
firmament as it sped toward Arjuna through the air. 

But Krishna, understanding the nature of the arrow, 
pressed down his foot so chat Arjnna's car sank a cubit's 
depth into the earth. The horses also instantly knelt 
down, and that arrow carried away the diadem of Arjuoa, 
hut injured not his person. 

Then the arrow returned to the hand of Kama and said 
in a low voice: “Speed me once more, and I will slay thy 
foci" 

But Kama answered: “Not by the strength of another 
does Kama conquer. Never shall I use the same arrow 
twice 1 “ 

Then, the hour of his death having come, the earth itself 
began to swallow the wheel of Kama’s car, and the son of 
the chariotocT, reeling with pain and weariness, bethought 
him of another divine weapon. But Aijuna, seeing this 
speed forth, cut it off with another; and when Kama began 
to aim at his bowstring, not knowing that he had a 
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hundred ready, the ease with which he replaced the broken 
strings seemed to his enemy like tnagic. 

At this moment the earth swallowed up one of Kama's 
wheels completely, and he called out: "In the name of 
honour, cease shooting while I lift my chariot!" 

But Atjuna replied: "Where was honour. O Kama, when 
the queen was insulted?” and would not stop even for an 
instant. 

Then Kama shot an arrow that pierced Arjuna and caused 
him to reel and drop the bowGandIva. Taking advantage 
of the opportunity, Karzia leapt from his chariot and strove 
without avail to extricate the wheel* While he was doing 
this Aj]una, recovering, aimed a sharp arrow and brought 
down die standard of his foe—that splendid standard 
wrought in gold with the cognizance of the elephant rope. 
As they saw the banner of the commander fall despair 
seized the watching Kurus, and the cry of defeat rose 
loudly on the wind. Then, hastening to act before Kama 
could regain his place on his chariot, Arjuna swiftly took 
out Anjalika, the greatest of all his arrow's, and, fixing it 
on G^dlva, shot it straight at the throat of his enemy, and 
the head of Kama was severed at the stroke* And the 
rays of the setting sun lighted up that fair face with their 
beauty as it fell and rested, like a lotus of a thousand petals, 
on the blood-stained earth. And all the Pandavas broke 
out into shouts of victory. But Duryodhana wept for the 
son of the charioteer, saying: ** Oh, Kama 1 Oh, Kama 1 
And when Kama fell the rivers stood stilt, the sun set in 
pallor, the mountains with their forests began to tremble;, 
all creatures were to pain ; but evil things and the wan¬ 
derers of the night were filled with joy. 
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XIy. THE GREAT HOST OF THE DEAD 
That was a tcmbfe hour for the Phnda,va3 is which, with 
their own hearts full of grief for the bereavements of 
battle, they had to meet with the aged Dhntarashtra and 
GandhSii his queen, deprived as diey now were of their 
whole century of sons. The victory of Kunikshetra had 
made YudhishtHra king of the whole country, and this fact 
Dhritarashtra recognized by announcing his intention of 
giving up the world and retiring with Gandhi and Pritha 
to the Ganges side, there to live out their li ves in piety and 
prayer, For the first month tlie Pandava princes accom¬ 
panied them and stayed with them in order to pray with 
them for their own illustrious dead. And at the close of 
the month they were visited by Vyasa, the chief ol the royal 
chaplains, a man famous for his gifts of spirituality and 
learning. Seated with Vyisa, Gandhaii, Kunti, and 
Dhritarashtra talked out many an old grief and sought 
the explanation of mysteries that had tong puzzled them. 
Then turning to Gandharf in reverence lor the sorrow 
that was greater than any borne by woman* and speaking 
to the heart that had no words to utter, Vyasa said; 
“Listen, O queen 1 I have a bluing to bestow. Tf^night 
ye shall all see again your children and kinsmen, like men 
risen out of sleep. Thus shall your sorrow be lightened 
and your heart set at rest,*^ 

Then the whole party, scarcely able to believe that the 
words of Vyasa would be fulfilled, took up their position 
in expectation on the banks of the Ganges. The day went by, 
seeming to them, in their eagerness to Look again upon the 
deceased princes, like a year. But at last the sun set, and 
all ended their evening bathing together with their worship. 
When night t:ame and alt were seated in groups and in 
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lonely and sheltered places along the banks of the Ganges, 
Vy^a went forward and summoned in a clear voice the 
dead of both sides to grant themselves once more to 
mortal vision that hearts aching with sorrow might be 
comf orted a space. 

The Procession 

Then a strange sound was heard from within the waters* 
and gradually, in their ranks and companies, with splendour 
of sMoing forms and banners and cars, rose all the kings* 
and with them all their troops. There were Duryodhana 
and all the sons of Gandharl and Dhritarashira, There 
were Bhishtna and Drona and Kama. There «-as 
Shikhandin and there was Drupada* and there were a 
thousand others. All were robed in hra^venly vesture and 
brilliantly adorned. They were free from pride and anger 
and divested of ail Jealousy, The scene was like some 
high festival of happiness, or it looked like a picture 
painted on the canvas. And Dhritarashtra the king, 
blind all his life, saw his sons for the first time, with 
the eye of a quickened vision, and knew in allits keenness 
the joy of fatherhood. 

And lie dead came forward and mingled with the living. 
There was no grief, no fear, no suspicion, and no dis¬ 
content on that hallowed night. Kama accepted Kunti as 
his mother and became reconciled with the P&ndavas as 
his brothers. And the aching sorrow of Gandhaii for 
Duryodhana and the rest of her children was appeased. 
And when dawn approached, those shades of die mighty 
dead plunged once more into the Ganges and went each to 
his own abode, and the living, with sorrow lightened, 
turned to the dudes of life and set about the tasks that 
lay before them. 
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XK YUDHISHTHIRA AND HIS DOG 
A time came in the development of Hinduism ivhen 
religion turned its bacic on ail the deities of power and 
worldly good. The god. like his worshipper, must eschew 
wealth and material benefits. Since five hundred year^ 
before the Christian era the Buddhist orders had been 
going up and down amongst the people popularizing 
certain great conceptions of renundadon and personal 
development as the true end of religion. About the time 
of the Christian era the volume of these ideas was 
becoming ripe for the taking of organized shape, in India 
itself, as a new faith, But tlie evolution did not cease at 
this point with the emergence of the worship of Shiva. 
Some few centuries later a new phase of this higher 
Hinduism was again elaborated, and the worship of Satya- 
Nirayana appeared in lus embodiment as Krishna. This 
religion was laid down and promulgated in the form 
of a great epic—the Indian national epic p&r extelietut 
—which was now cast into its final form, the Mah^b- 
harata. 

In the opinion of some amongst the learned we have here 
in the Mahabharata a recapitulation of all the old wonder- 
world of the early sky-gazer. Gods, heroes, and demi¬ 
gods jostle each other through its pages, and whence they 
came and what has been their previous history we have 
only a name here or a sidelight there to help us to discover. 
As In some marvellous tapestry, they are here gathered 
iQgeilier, in one case for a battle, in another for a life; 
and out of the dash of the focmen^s steel, out of the 
loyalty of vassal and comrade, out of warring loves 
and conflicting ideals, is made one of the noblest of the 
scriptures of the world. Is it true that, with the exception 
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of what has bL-en added and remoulded by a supreme poet, 
fusing into a single molten mass the images of atons past, 
most of the chiiraciera that move with such ease across 
these inspiring pages have stepped down from the stage of 
the midnight sky? However this may be, one thing is 
certain; the very last scene that ends the long panorama is 
that of a man climbing a mountain, followed by a dog, 
and finally, with his dog, translated to Heaven in the 
flesh. 

Tfte Pilgrimage of Dealh 

The five royal heroes for whose sake the battle of their 
prime was fought and won have held the empire of India 
for some thirty-siat years, and now, recogiviring that the 
time for the end has come, tliey, with Draupad? their 
queen, resign their throne to their successors and set 
forth on their last solemn journey^—the pilgrimage of death 
—followed by a dog who will not leave them. First circling 
their great realm in the last act of kingly worship, they 
proceed to climb the heights of the Himalayas, evidently 
by way of ascending to their rightful places amongst 
the stars. He who has lived tn the world without flaw 
may hope for translation at the last. But, great as is the 
glory of the Pandava brothers, only one of them, Yudhish- 
chira, the eldest, is so unstained by life as to merit this, 
the honour of reaching Heaven in the Besh, One by one 
the others, Bhima, Arjuna, and the twEtis Nakida and 
Sahadev, together with Draupitdl the queen, faint and fall 
and die; And still without once looking back, without 
groan or sigh, Yudhishthira and the dog proceed alone. 
Suddenly a clap of thunder arrests their steps, and in the 
midst of a mass of brightness they see the god Indra, 
King of Heaven, standing in his chariot He is there to 
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cany Yudhishthira back witb him to Heaven, and immc> 
diately begs him to enter tlie chariot. 

It is here, loi the eroperor^a answer, that we are able to 
measure how very far the Hindu people have gone since 
the early worship of purely cosmic deities, in the moralizing 
and spiritualmng of their ddties and demUgods. Y udhlsh- 
thira refuses to enter the chariot unless his dead brothers 
axis all first recalled to enter it with him, and adds, on 
their hchalf, that they will tioxtc of them accept the iiw 
vitadon even then unless with them be their queen. 
Diaupadj, who was the first to fall. Only when he b 
assuT^ by tndm that his brothers and wife have pre¬ 
ceded him and will meet him again on his arrival in the 
state of eternal felicity does he consent tx> enter the divine 
chariot, and stand aside to let the dog go hrsL 

TAe Dog 

But here India objected. To the Hindu the deg is un¬ 
holy. It was impossible to contemplate the idea of a dog 
in Heaven t Yudbishthtm ta begged, therefore, to send 
away the dog. Strange to say, he refuses. To him the 
dog appears as one who has been devoted, loyal In time 
of l(^ and disaster, loving and faithful in die hour of 
entire solitude. He cannot imagine happiness, even in 
Heaven, if it were to be haunted by the thought of one so 
true who had been cast off. 

The god pleads and argues;, but each word only makes 
the sovereign more determined. His idea of manliness 
is involved, "To cast off one who has loved us is in¬ 
finitely sinful,*’ But also his personal pride and honour 
as a king are roused. He has never yet failed the 
terrified or the devoted, or such as have sought sanctuary 
with him, nor one who has begged mercy, nor any who 
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The Dog 

too weak to protect himself. He wM) certainty not 
infringe hia own honour merely out of a desire for personal 
happiness. 

Then the most sacred considerations are brought to bear 
on the situation. It must be remembered that the Hindu 
eats on the Boor, and the dread of a dog entering the 
room is therefore easy to understand. There is evidently 
an equal dislike of the same thing in Heaven. **Thou 
knowest,” urges Indra, “ that by the presence of a dog 
Heaven itsdf would be defiled.*' His mere glance deprives 
the sacraments of their consecration. Why, then, should 
one who has renounced his very family so strenuously 
object to giving up a dog ? 

Yudhishthira answers bitterly that he had perforce to 
abandon those who did not live to accompany him further, 
and, admitting that his resolution has probably been grow¬ 
ing in the course of the debate, finally declares that he 
cannot now conceive of a crime that would be more heinous 
than to leave the dog. 

The test is finished, Yudhishthira has refused Heaven 
for the sake of a dog, and the dog stands transformed 
into a shining god, Dharma himself, the God of Righteous¬ 
ness. The mortal is acclaimed by radiant multitudes, 
and seated in the chariot of glory, he enters Heaven in his 
mortal form. 

Even DOW, however, the poet has not made clear ah that 
is to be required of a perfect man elevated alone to a 
position of great glory. Yudhishthira, entering Heaven, 
beholds his enemies, the heroes with whom he has con¬ 
tended. seated on thrones and biasing with light. At 
this the soul of the emperor is mightily ofTended, Are 
the mere joys of the senses to be accepted by him, he 
argues in effect, as any equivalent for the delight of 
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good company ? AVlictre his comraiics are will be Heaven 
for him—a place inhabited by the personages be sees 
before him deserves a very dtfTereot name. 

Yudhishthira, therefore, is conducted to a r^onof another 
quality. Here, amidst horrors of darkness and anguish, 
his energy is exhausted and he orders his guide angrily to 
lead him away. At this moment sighing voices are heard 
in all directions begging him to stay. With him comes a 
moment of relief for all the souls imprisoned in this living 
pain of sight and sound and touch. 

Yudhhhthira in Hell 

Involuntarily the emperor paused. And then as he stood 
and listened he realized with dismay that the voices 
to which he was listening were familiar. Here, in Hell, 
were his kinsmen and comrades. There, in Heaven, he 
had seen the great amongst his foes. Anger blazed up 
within him. Turning to the messenger, who had not yet 
left him—“Go I ” he thundered in his wrath, “ return to 
the high gods, whence thou earnest, and make it know’n to 
them that ne\’er shall [ look upon their faces again. Wliatl 
evil men with them, and these my kinsfolk fallen Into 
Hell I This is a crime 1 Never ^all 1 return to them 
that wrought it. Here w'ith my friends, in Hell, where my 
presence aids them, shall I abide for ever. Go! ** 

Swiftly the messenger departed, and Yudhishthira re- 
mained alone, with head sunk on hts breast^ brooding in 
Hell on (he fate of all he loved. 

Only a moment passed, and suddenly the scene was 
changed. The sky above them became bright. Sweet 
airs began to blow. All that had been foul and repulsive 
disappeared. And Yudhishthira, looking up, found him¬ 
self surrounded by the gods, “Well donel" they cried, 
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The Greatness of Self-Conquest 

O lord of men, thy trials are ended and thou hast 
fought and won, AH kings must see HcH as well 
as Heaven. Happy are they who see it first. For 
thee and these thy kin nothing remains save hnjipiness 
and glory. Then plunge thou into the heavenly Ganges 
and put away in it thy mortal enmity and grief. Here, 
in the Milky Way, put on the body of immortality and 
then ascend thy throne. Be seated amongst the gods, 
great thou as tndra, alone of mortal men raised to Heaven 
in this thine earthly form t " 

The Greatness of Self-Cmquest 
Tliat process of spiritualiiing which «'e see at its moment 
of inception in the story of Daksha and Shiva is here seen 
at its (lowering-point. Thoroughly emancipated from the 
early worship of cosmic impressiveness and power, the 
Hero of the Sky appears no longer as a great PrajApati, or 
Lord of Creation, nor even as the Wild Htmisman, slay¬ 
ing the winter sun, but entirely as a man, one of oursdves, 
only nobler. The Hindu imagination has now reached a 
point where it can conceive of nothing in the universe 
transcending in greatness man's conquest of himself. 
Yudhishthira shone amongst men in royal clemency and 
manly faithfulness and truth, even as now be shines 
amongst the stars. Whatever came to him he first 
renounced, and finally accepted on his own terms only. 
This was the demand that Buddhism, with the exaltation 
of character and detachment, had taught the Indian people 
to make of manly men. Greatest of all was the renuncia¬ 
tion of the monk j but next to this, and a different expres¬ 
sion of the same greatness, was the acceptance of life and 
the world as their master, not as their slave. 

It cannot be denied that this story of Yudhishthira, with 
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its subtlety of incident and of charajcter^rawin^, is 
thoroughly modern In tone and grasp. The particular 
conception of loyalty 'virhich it embodies is one that is 
deeply characteristic of the Indian people. To them 
loy^ty 13 a social rather than a military or political virtue, 
and it is carried to great lengths. We must remeinber 
that this tale of YudhishthLra will be m part the offspring 
and in part the parent of that quality which it 
embodies and e;tto]s. Because this standard was cha. 
racteristic of the nation, it found expression in the 
epic. Because the epic has preached it in every 
village, in song and sermon and dratna, these fifteen 
centuries past. It has moulded Indian character and institu¬ 
tions with increased momentum, and gone far to realize 
and democratize the form of nobility it praises. Would 
the Greek myths, if left to develop freely, have passed 
eventually through the same process of ethicizing and 
spiritualizing as the Indian? Is India, in fact, to be 
regarded as the sole member of the circle of classical 
dvilizations which has been given its normal and perfect 
growth ? Or must we consider that the early emergence 
of the idi^a of beauty and conscious effort after poetic 
effect supersedes in the Hellenic genius all that becomes 
in the Indian high moral interpretation? A certain 
aroma of poetry there cannot fail to be in productions 
that have engaged the noblest powers of man j but this in 
the Indian seems always to be unconscious, the result of 
beauty of thought and nobility of significance, while in 
the Greek we are keenly aware of the desire of a supreme 
craftsman for beauty as an end In itself. 
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CHAPTER IV : KRISHNA 

NqUs on Krishna 

K rishna, son of Devakl, is barely mentioned in the 
Chhandogya Upanhhad (f. 500 B,c,), In the MnhAb* 
harata. (300B.C.—;iOO a.d.) he is a prominent figure ; 
in the Bhagavad Gi/d, which is a late addition, there is 
first put forward the doctrine of Mai'/it loving devotion 
to him as a means of saEvation, additional to tite ways of 
work and knowledge. No mention is oiside of his youthful 
gestes. He is represented as the friend and adviser of 
princes; he is essentially Dwarkanath, the Lord of 
Dvir^raldL; he is identified with Vishnu in many passages, 
although in his human form he worships Mahadeva and 
Uma and receives gifts from them. 

At a subsequent period, between the time of the compi¬ 
lation of the Gita and that of the Vishnu and Bhagavata 
PuriUias, probably in the tenth or eleventh century, arose 
the worship of the boy-Krishna, the chief element in the 
modem cult The boy-Krishna no doubt repress ts the 
local god of a Rijput dan. The names of ^vinda and 
Gop^ (herdsman) indicate his origin as a god of flocks 
and herds. 

A summary of the Mahabh^rata has already been 
given; in the following pages, therefore, are related die 
more modem trends of Krishna’s youtli, with brief re¬ 
ference only to his doings in the Great War. ^Vhat is 
given is essentially a condensed transladon, compiled 
from various gourccs, particularly the Visktm Purdna^ the 
Bhdg&v&ta Purdna^ and the Prem Saga$^. At the dose 
of the Third Age a Rajput dan, the Yadavas, descendants 
of Yadu, a prince of the Lunar dynasty, dwelt beside the 
Jamrvi, with Mathura for thdr capital. Ugrasena, at the 
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time of the Ix.'ginning of tbe story, though the rightful 
king, had been deposed by his son Kans, a cruel and 
tyrannical ruler—In fact a rakshasa begotten by violence 
on Ugrasena's wife Pavanarekha, We thus find the 
rSkshasas In possession of Mathur^ where some of the 
Yaduvamsis also still dwell; but most of the latter reside 
with their flocks and herds at Gokula, or Braj, in the 
country, and are represented as paying annual tribute to 
Mathuf^ There is thus, as in the Ramayana, a state of 
opposition between two ideal societies, a moral society 
wherein the gods become incarnate in heroic individuals, 
and an immoral society which it is their object to destroy. 
It is in response to the prayer of the outraged earth, 
wasted by the tyranny of Kans, and at the request of the 
gods, that Vishnu takes birth amongst the Yaduvamsis at 
^e same time with other heavenly beings—gods, rishis, 
kinnaras, gandharvas, and the like. 

Such is the pseudo-historical legend of Krishna, This 
story, whatever its origins, has sunk deep into the heart 
and imagination of India, For this there arc many 
reasons. It is the chief scripture of the doctrine of dh<ikfi 
(devotion) as a way of salvation. This is a way that all 
may tread, of whatever rank or humble state. The gopu^ 
are the great type and symbol of those who find God by 
devotion {Bhakti), without learning {/nanamy It is for 
Krishna that they forsake the illusion of family and all 
that their world accounts as duty; they leave all and 
follow him. The call of his flute is the irresistible call of 
the Infinite; Krishna is God, and Radh& the human soul. 
It matters not that the Jamna and Brindabanare to be found 
on the map; to the Vdshnava lover Brindaban is the heart 
of man, where the eternal play of the love of God continues. 

’ henl-gVis- 
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The Birth of Krishna 

Vasudev tvas a descendant of Yadu, of the Lunar dynasty; 
he was mamed to Rohinl, daughter of King Rohan, and 
to him Kans also gave his own sister Devakf, Immediately 
after the marriage a heavenly voice was heard announcing: 
** O Kans, thy death will come to pass at the hand of her 
eighth son/’ Kans therclore r^olved to slay Vasudev at 
once, and dissuaded from this, be did actually slay the 
sons one by one till six were dead. In Devakf's seventh 
pregnancy the serpent Shesh, or Ananta, on whom 
Narayana rests, took on a human birth. To save this 
child from Kans, Vishnu created a thought-form cS him¬ 
self and sene it to Mathura. It took the babe from Devakl’s 
womb and gave it to Rohini, who had taken refuge with 
the herdsmen at Gokula, and was oared for by Nand and 
Yasoda, good people dwelling there, who had as yet no son 
of their own. The child bom of Rohini was ^terwards 
called Balarama. After transferring the child, the Send¬ 
ing of Vishnu returned to Devaki and revealed the matter 
in a dream, and Vasudev and Devaki gave Kans to 
understand that the child had miscarried. 

Then Shri Krishna himself took birth in Devakl’s womb, 
and the Sending of Vishnu in YasodS's, so that both were 
with child. Kans, when he Icamt that Devaki was again 
pregnant, set a strong guard about the house of Vasudev 
to slay the child the moment it was bom; for, much as be 
feared the prophecy, he dared not incur the sin of slaying a 
woman. At last Krishna was bom, and all the heavens 
and earth were filled with signs of gladness—^trees and 
forests blossomed and fruited, pools were filled, the gods 
rained doim bowers, and gandharvas played on drums and 
pip^ But Krishna stood up before his father and mother, 
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and this was the likeness of him—cloudy grey» moon-faced, 
lotus*^ed. wearing a crown and jeweb and a robe of yellow 
silk, with four arms holding conch and disc and mace and 
lotiin-dower. Vasudev and Devaki bowed down to him, 
and Shrl Krishna said to them: Do not fear, for I have 
come to put away yonr fear. Take me to Yasoda, and bring 
her daughter and Oliver her to Kans," Then he became 
again a human child, and the memory of his Godhead left 
both father and mother, and they thought only, “ We have 
a son," and bow they might save him from Kans, 

Devakf, with folded palms, said to her husband t " Let us 
take him to Gokula, where dwell our friends Nand and 
Yasoda and your wife Rohini." At that very moment the 
fetters fell from their limbs, the gateways opened, and the 
guards fell fast asleepL Then Vasudev placed Krishna in 
a basket on his head and set out for Gokula. He knew 
not how to cross the Jamna, but wirh thought intent on 
Vishnu he entered the water. It rose higher and higher till 
it reached his nose; but then Krishna saw his distress and 
stretched down his foot, and the water sank. So Vasudeva 
crossed the river and came to Nand’s house, where a girl 
had been bom to Yasoda; but Devi had put forgetfulness 
upon her so that she remembered nothing of it. Vasudeva 
exchanged the children and returned to Mathura; and when 
he was h ack again with Devaki the fetters and the doors 
closed, the gu^s awoke, and the baby cried. Word was 
sent to Kans, and he went in terror, sword in hand, to his 
sister's house. A voice announced to him; "Thy enemy 
is bom. and thy death is certain "; but finding that a girl 
had been bom, he released Vasudeva and Devald, and 
prayed their pardon for the past slayings and treated them 
well. But Kans was more than ever enraged against the 
gods forasmuch as they Itad deceived him and his guard- 
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The Feats of Krishna’s Youth 

ing of Dev^k! had been in vain, and especially he longed 
to slay Narayana—that is, Vishnu, To this end his ministers 
counselled him to slay all those who served Vishnu. Brah> 
mans, yogis, sannyasis, and all holy men, Kans gave 
orders accordingly, and sent forth his rakshasas to kill cows 
and Brahmans and all worshippers of Hari. 

The Feats of Krishna*s Youth 
Meanwhile there were great rejoicings In Gokula for the 
birth of a son to Nand and Yasoda: the astrologers 
prophesied that the child would slay the demons and 
should be called Lord of the Herd-girls, the gopjs, and his 
glory should be sung throughout the world. But Kans 
knew not where Shri Krishna had been bom, and he sent 
out murderers to slay all children. Among his followers 
there was a rakshasT named Futana, who knew of the birth 
of Nand^s son. and she went to Gokula for his destruc¬ 
tion, taking the shape of a beautiful woman, but she had 
poison in her breasts. She went to Yasoda’s house and 
made herself very friendly, and presently she took the boy 
on her lap and gfave him her bneasL But he held her tightly 
and drew hard, so that with the milk he took away her 
life. She fled away, but Krishna would not let her escape, 
and she fell dead, assuming her own hideous and huge form. 
Just then Nand returned from Mathura, where he had gone 
for paying tribute; be found the rakshasT lying dead, and 
all the folk of Braj standing about her, Tliey told him 
what had taken place, and then they burnt and buried 
her enormous body. But her body gave out a most 
sweet fraigrance when it was burnt, and the reason for 
that was that Shri Krishna had given her salvation when 
he drank her milk^ blessed are all those whom Vishnu 
slays. 
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It not long after this that a feast was held for rejoicings 
at the birth of Krishna j but be was forgotten in the 
general merry-making, and lay by himsdf under a cart. 
Now another raksha^. passing by, saw that he tay there 
sucking his toes, and to avenge Putana she sat on the cart 
as if to crush it; but Krishna gave a kick and broke the 
cart and killed the demoness. All the pots of milk and 
curds in the cart were broken, and the noise of the broken 
cart and flowing milk brought all the herd-boys and herd- 
girls to the spot, and they found Krishna safe and sound. 
When Shrt Krishia was five months old another fiend came 
in the shape of a whirlwind to sweep him away from 
Yasoda’s lap where he lay; but at once be grew so heavy 
that Yasoda had to lay him down. Then the storm 
became a cydone^ but no harm came to Krishna, for none 
could even lift him. But at last he allowed the whirlwind 
to take him up into the sky. and then, while the people 
of Braj were weeping and lamenting, Krishna dashed (he 
r^hasa down and killed him, and the storm was over. 

Krtskfta's Mischief 

Krishna and Balaram grew up together !n Gokula ; their 
friends were the gopas and gopis. the herd-boys and herd- 
girls; thdr hair was curly, they wore blue and yellow 
tunics, and crawled about and playfal with toys and used to 
catch hold of the calves’ tails and tumble down; and 
Rohinl and Yasodi followed them about lest any accident 
should happen to them. But Krishna was very mis¬ 
chievous, He used to take away the pots of curds when 
the gopis were asleep; what he saw anything on a high 
shelf he would cUmb up and pull it down and eat some of 
it. and spill or hide the rest. The gppis used to go smd 
complain of him to Yasoda, calling him a butter-thief; 


Krishna's Mischief 

and she found himf and told him he must not take the 
food from other people's houses. But he made up a 
plausible story, and said the gopts had fed him them¬ 
selves or asked him to do some work for them ; and 
now, he said, " they are telling tales of me:.” So Krishna 
always got the best of iL 

One day he was playing with Balarini in the courtyard 
and ate some clay, and one of his comrades told Yasod^ 
and she came with a switch to beat him. But he had 
wiped his mouth and denied all knowledge of the matter. 
However, Yasoda insisted on looking inside his mouth; 
but when he opened his mouth what she saw there was 
the whole universe, the “Three Worlds.'' Then she said 
to herself : ** How silly am ! to think that the Lord of the 
Three Worlds could be my son," But Vishnu again 
veiled his Godhead, and Yasoda fondled the child and 
took him home. 

.'\nother dme, when he had been stealing butter and 
Yasoda was going to beat him, she found him with his 
comrades sitting in a circle, and Krishna was eating and 
giving others to eat. Then Krishna, seeing his mother, 
ran up tohcr.saying: "O mother, I don't know who upset 
the buttermilk; let me go." So she could only laugh; 
but she took him home and tied him to a big wooden 
mortar to keep him out of mischief. But he Just then 
remembered that two men had once been cursed by 
N&rada to remain in the form of trees dlt Krishna 
should release them, and he dragged the mortar after 
him and went to the grove where the trees were, and 
pulled the trees up by the roots. Two men appeared in 
their place: Krishna promised them a boon, and they 
prayed that their hearts might always be attached to him. 
This Krishna granted, and dismissed them. Presently 
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Yasoda. came and found that Krishna was gone, and 
she ran everywhere to seek him; but when the gopis 
found him by the fallen trees and heard what had 
happened they wondered how such things could be, and 
asked each o^ert “Who can comprehend the doings of 
Hari?” Not long after this Nand and Yasoda removed 
their goods and chattels from Gokula, where they sufiered 
from constant dangers and oppression, and crossed the 
river to Brindlban and began to live there in peace and 
ease. 

Afore Miracles of Krishna 

When Krishrta was five years old he took the cattle out 
into the woods to graze; that day Kans sent a demon in 
the shape of a crane, and he came to BrindSban and sat 
on the river-bank like a mountain. All the herd-bojra 
were frightened; but Krishna went up to the crane and 
allowed it to take him up in its huge b^k. Then Krishna 
made himself so hot that the crane was glad to put him 
out, and then he held open the crane's Jaws and tore 
them apart; and collecting the calves, the herd-boys all 
went home with Krishna, laughing and playing. 

Another time Kans sent a dragon named Aghasur; he 
came and hid himself in the woods with his mouth open. 
The herd-boys thought this open hole was a mountain 
cave, and they all went near and looked b. Just then the 
dragon drew in hb breath, and all the gopas and calves 
were swept into his mouth and felt the poisonous hot vapour, 
and cried out in distress, Krishna heard that and jumped 
into the dragon's mouth too, and then the mouth was 
shut. But Krishna made himself bigger and bigger till 
the dragon’s stomach burst, and all tiie herd-boys and 
calves fell out unhurt. 


More Miracles of Krishna 

Another dme Knshna and all the gopas were feasting and 
laughing and talking in the woods, leaving the calves to 
graze, when Brahma ome and stole away the calves, 
Krishna w'cnt to look lor them and did not hne! them, 
but he created another herd just like them. Then he 
came back to the feast: ng-place and found the boys gone 
too, and he made others in their likeness and went home 
in the evening with the changeling boys and calves, and 
nobody but Krishna knew that the real children and 
calves had been hidden by Brahma in a mountain cave. 
Meanwhile a year went by; it was only a moment of time 
as it seemed to Bralun^ but it was a year for men, 
Brahma remembered his doings and went to see what had 
happened. He found the boys and the calves asleep in 
the cave; then he went to Brindaban, and found the boys 
and the calves there too. And Krishna made all the 
herd-boys into the likeness of gods, with four arms and 
the shape of Brahma and Rudra and Indra. Seeing this, 
the Creator was struck with astomshment; still as a 
picture, he forgot himself, and his thoughts wandered 
away. He was afflicted like an unworshipp^, uohonoursd 
stone image. But Krishna, when he saw that Brahma 
was thus afraid, drew back all those illusory forms into 
himself, and Brahma fell at Krishna's feet and prayed 
his pardon, saying; “All things are enchanted by thy 
illusion; but who can bewilder tlu^? Thou art the 
creator of all. in whose every hair are many such Brahmas 
as I, Thou compassionate to the humble, forgive my 
faulL" Then Knshna smiled, and Brahma restored all 
the herd-boys and calves. When they awoke they knew 
nothing of the time that had passed, but only praised 
Krishna for finding the calves so quickly; then they 
all went home. 


V 
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The Queuing of Kaltya 

One day the cowherds started out very early, and wandered 
through the woods and along the river-bank till they 
came to the place called Kaltya. They drank some of the 
water, and so did the cows; but all at once they roUed 
over and over and were dying of poison, Then Krishna 
cast a life-giving look upon them, and they revived. 

Now there was living in that part of the Jamoa a poisonous 
hydra or naga named Kaliya, and for four leagues all 
a!bout him the water boiled and bubbled with poison. No 
bird or beast could go near, and only one solitary tree 
grew on the river-bank. The proper home of KalTya was 
Ramanaka Dwipa, but he had been driven away from 
there by fear of Garuda, the foe of all serpents, Garuda 
had been cursed by a yogi dwelling at Brindaban, so that 
he could not come to Brtndaban without meeting his 
death. Therefore Kiliya lived at Brindaban, the only 
place where Garuda could not come;. 

Presently Krishna began to play at ball with the herd- 
boys, and while they were playing he climbed up the 
kadatfib tree that hung over the river-bank, and when 
the ball was thrown to him it fell into the river, and Shrl 
Krishna jumped after it Kaliya rose up with his hundred 
and ten hoods vomiting poison, and Krishna^s friends 
stretched out their hands and wept and cried, and the 
cows ran about lowing and snorting. Meanwhile some one 
ran back to Brtndaban and brought Robin! and Vasoda 
and Nand and all the gopas and gopis, and they came 
running and stumbling to the edge of Kaliya's whirlpool j 
but they could not see Krishna. Only Balaram comforted 
every one, sayi ng t Krishna wi ll co me back very soon. He 
cannot be slain." 
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The Quelling of Kallya 

Meanwhile Kaltya wrapped himself round about Krishna's 
bod/, but Krishna became so huge that K&llya had to 
release him. So Krishna saved himself from every 
attack, and when he saw the Bmj folk were so much 
afraid he suddenly sprang into K^iya’s head and assumed 
the weight of the whole uni verse, and danced on thenaga’s 
heads, beating time with his feet Then K&llya began 
to die. He dashed his hoods about, putting forth his 
tongues, and streams of blood poured from his mouths. 
When he was overcome die thought arose in his 
heart: “This must be the Primal Male, for none other 
could resist my venom "; so thinking, he gave up all hope 
and remained still. But then the naga's wives came and 
stood round Krishna, and some stretched out their folded 
hands tow'ard him and some bent to kiss his feet, 
w*omhjpping Krishna and prajn'ng for their husband, “ Be 
pleased to release this one," they said, “or slay us with 
him, for death itself is good to a w'oman without a 
husband. Moreover, please consider that it b the nature 
of 3 serpent to be venomous, and pardon him." Shrf 
Krishna stepped from K&llya*5 head, and Kaliya wor¬ 
shipped him and prayed forgiveness for not recognizing 
the Lord. So Krishna pardoned him, and sent him away 
home to Ramanaka Dwipa. But he was afraid to go 
Ihere because of Garuda, When he told Krishna this 
he answered * “ Go without fear. When Ganida sees the 
mark of my feet on your head he will not touch you/’ So 
Kaliya wl^ his family went to Ramanaka Dwipa, and 
Krishna came out of the water. 

All the people of Braj were glad when Krishna came out 
safe; but they were too weary to go home that day, so 
they spent the night in the woods near Kaliya’s whirlpool. 
But a^ut midnight a terrible forest fire broke out, and 
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would have destroyed the trees and the cows and the people 
had not Shrf Krishna risen and drunk up the hre and saved 
them. In the morning; every one returned to their homes 
rejoicing and singing. 

Krishm^s Flute 

Now the hot season came on, hut because of Krishna there 
was only perpetual spring in Brind^ban. One day a r^k. 
shosa came in the form of a cowherd, and played with the 
others; hut Krishna made a sign to Balaram and told 
him to kill the demon, but not in his cowherd shape. 
So Balaram let the demon carry him off on his back 
as if in play, and when they were some distance off. 
and the rakshasa took his own form to kill Balaram, 
suddenly Balaram knocked him down and slew him. 
While this had been going on the cows had wandered 
away, and the cowherds could not hnd them in the 
woods; but Krishna climbed up a kadamb tree and 
played his flute, and at once the cows and the boys 
came running to him, like the waters of a river that 
meets the sea, 

Krishna used often to play his flute in the woods; all the 
heid^girls in Braj, when they beard it, would go out and 
look for him ; but they could not find him, and bad to wait 
till he came back again in the evening. So they sat down 
together in the road and talked of the flute. One said; 
“ Just see bow that bamboo tube is honoured; drinking the 
nectar of Krishna's lips al] day, it resounds like a cloud and 
pours out delight Why is it more beloved than we? This 
thing made before our very eyes has become like a rival 
wife) Even the gods attend when Krishna plays bis flute. 
What discipline has it performed that all things are 
obedient to it?” Another gopi replied; " First, when it 
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grew in the bamiboo stem, it remembered Hari; then it 
endured heat and coid and water; and lastly, cut to pieces, 
it breathed the smoke of its own burning. Who else per- 
fonns such mortifications P The flute was made perfect 
and has its reward.” Then another Braj woman exclaimed: 
“ Why did not the lord of Braj make flutes of tia, to remain 
with him day and night?” 

Once in the winter-time, when it was cold and frosty, the 
Braj girls went down to bathe in the Jamna together. They 
made an image of Devi and worshipped it with flowers 
and fruit and iooense, and prayed: “O goddess, do thou 
grant that Shri K rishna may be our lord.” Then they fasted 
all day and bathed, and w'hen night came they slept by 
the river-side, to the end that Devi would grant their 
prayer, 

Krishna steals the Gopls* Clothes 
Another day they went to a lonely place to bathe and laid 
all their clothes on the bank, and played in the water and 
sang their songs in praise of Had. But Shri Krishna him¬ 
self was sitting near by in a tree watching his cows. Hearing 
their songs, he came near very quietly and looked on; then 
he saw the clothes, and a thought came into his mind, 
and he took the clothes and climbed up a kadamb tree. 
Presently the gopls came out of the water, and could not 
find their clothes. They looked everywhere to find them, 
till at last one girl looked up and saw Shii Krishna sitting 
in the tree with the bundle of dothes. He was wearing a 
crown and yellow robes, and had a staff in his hand, and he 
had a garl^d of flowers. So she called out to the others i 
"There he is, who steals our hearts and our dothes, up in 
the kadamb tree.” Then all the girls were ashamed and 
jumped into the water to hide themselves, and stood there 
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praying Krishna to give them their clothes. But he would 
Qot give them; and, '‘byNand,” he said, “you must come 
out and fetch them." 

The Braj girls were not very pleased at that, and they 
said: “'niat is a nice thing for you to ask j but we shall 
go and tell our fathers and friends and Nandand Yasoda, 
and they will punish yoit Thou it is that shouldst pro¬ 
tect our husbands' honour. And it is for thy sake we are 
bathing and keeping our vows.*' 

Then Krishna answered: “If you are really and truly 
bathing for my sake, then cast away shame and receive 
your clothes,” Then the gopis said to themselves: “What 
Hari says, that alone we ought to respect i he knows all 
our body and mind; what shame in thisP” And they 
came up out of the water with downcast looks. 

But Krishna laughed and said: “ Now with Joined hands 
come forward and take the clothes.*’ The gopis 
answered: ‘‘Darling of Nand, why dost thou deceive us? 
We are simple Eraj girls”; but they joined hands, and 
Krishna gave them the clothes. 

Then the gopis went home, and Krishna followed with 
the herdsboys and cows. But as he w'ent he looked again 
and again at the deep forest all round about, and began to 
tell of the glory of trees. “ Behold,’* he said, “these that 
have come into the world, what burdens they bear and 
what shelter they give to others. It is good that such 
kindly folk are here.” 

Krishna ii/fs a Mountain 

The people of Braj had been wont to worship Indra, king 
of heaven and lord of rain. Once, when they had niade 
an offering to Indra, Krishna came and persuaded them 
to give up his worship, “ Indra is no supreme deity,** said 
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he, “though he is king In heaveni he is afraid of the 
asuras. And the rain that you pray for, and prosperity, 
these depend on the sun, that draws up the waters and 
makes them fall again. What can India do ? What virtue 
and fate determine, alone comes to pass.’* Then Krishna 
taught them to worship the woods and streams and hills, 
and especially Mount Govardhan, So they brought 
offerings of flowers and fmtts and sweetmeats for the 
mountain, and when Nand and Yasoda stood before the 
mountain, with minds intent on him, Krishna assumed a 
second form, tike that of the mountain god, and received 
the offerings. In his own form he still remained with 
Nand and worshipped the mountain king. That moun¬ 
tain receii/ed the offerings and ate them up^ so that all the 
people of Braj were glad. 

But Indra was greatly enraged at the loss of his honour 
and gifts; he sent for the King of the Qouds,and ordered 
him to rain over Braj and Govardhan till both were swept 
away. So an army of clouds surrounded the district of 
Braj and began to pour down sheets of water, so that it 
seemed that the end of the world was at band. Then all 
the Braj folk, with Nand and YasodA, came to Krishna 
and said; ** You persuaded us to give up the worship of 
Indra; now bring the mountain here to protect us.” So 
Krishna filled Govardhan with the burning heat of his 
energy and lifted him up on his little finger, and all the 
people of Braj, with the cows, took shelter under the 
mountain, looking at Krishna in utter astonishment. 
Meanwhile the rain that fell on the mountain hissed and 
evaporated, and although torrents of water rained for 
seven days, not even a drop fell in Braj, Then Indra gave 
up the conflict, for he knew that none but an incarnation 
of the Primal Male could have thus withstood him. Next 
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day when Krishna and BalaiaLin went out to graze the 
cows, with music of flute and song, Indra came down 
from heaven upon his elephant Alravata and fell at the 
feet of Krishna and made submission. 

TAe Dance of Lme 

The time Krishna had stolen the gopls* clothes he made a 
promise to dance with them in the month of Karttik, and 
the^ had ever since been eagerly waiting for the appointed 
time. At last the autumn came, when heat and cold and 
rain were fmished and all the country was full of delight; 
and Krishna went out on the night of full moon In Karttik. 
A gentle air was blowing, the stars shone bright and clear, 
and all the woods and meadows were bathed in moonlight; 
so Krishna determined to fulfil his promise, and went 
toward the forest playing bis flute. The Draj girls were 
restless and disturbed at the sound of tlie flute, calling 
them away from their homes, tiE at last they cast off the 
illusion of family, put off their shame, and left their 
household duties, decked themselves hurriedly, and ran 
out to Krishna. One as she went was stop^ied by her 
husband and brought back to her house and boimd; 
but she set her mind only on Hari, and so left her body 
and came to him first, before all the others, and Krishna, 
because of her love, gave her full salvation. 

Now she did not think that Krishna was God when she 
died for his love; it was as a man she desired him. How, 
then, could she come by salvation? Even if one should 
drink the water of life unknowingly, still he will be 
immortal; just such is the fruit of worshipping Hari. 
Them were many that won salvation through him, how. 
soever diverse their will toward him. Nand and Yasoda 
deemed him their son ; the gopisthought him their lover; 


The Daacc of Love 

Kans did him honour by fearj the P^davas found him a 
friend* Shishupal honoured him as a foe; theYaduvamsb 
thought he was one of themselves; the yogis and rishis 
pondered upon him as God; but all these alike attained 
salvation. What wonder, then, if one herd-girl, fixing 
her heart upon him, should reach the farther shore of 
existence ? 

At last the gopls, following the sound of the flute, came 
upon Krishna deep in the forest, and stood gating upon 
his loveliness, astonished and abashed. Then Krishna 
inquired of their welfare and blamed them for leaving 
their husbands; and he said; "As it is, you have seen 
the dense forest, the silvery moonlight, the beautiful banks 
of the Jamna; ao now go home to your husbands," All 
the gopis, when they heard these crud words, were stricken 
senseless and sank in a boundless ocean of thought, and 
the tears fell from their eyes like a broken necklace of 
pearls. At last they found words to reproach him, " O 
Krishna," they said, "you are a great deceiver. You led 
tfs away by your flute and stole our hearts and minds and 
wealth, and now you are cold and unkind and would put 
an end to our lives. We have abandoned clan and home 
and husband, and despised the reproadi of the world; now 
there is none to protect us but you, O Lord of Braj. 
Where shall we go and make our home;, for we are 
enwrapped in love of youP" 

Then Shrl Krishna smiled and called them near,and asked 
them to dance with him, and made them glad. Then by 
his skill he formed a golden terrace in a circle on tJie 
Jamna bank, and it was planted ail about with plantain- 
trees hung with wreaths and garlands of all manner of 
dowers. Then the gopis went to a pool named Mina* 
sarowar, and decked themselves from head to foot, and were 
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well apparelled in robes and jewels. They brought lutes 
and c)’inbals and began to play and stng and dance, while 
Govinda stood amidst diem like a moon In a starry sky. 
So they altogether gave up restraint and shame and were 
intoxicate vrilh love, and they thought of Krishna as 
now entirely thdr own. 

But he saw their pride and left them alone; he took 
only RidM with liim and vanished. Then all the 
gopls were frightened and sad. and b^an to ask each 
other where Krishna had gone, and they began to 
search for him here and there, crying out: "Why have 
you left us, O Lord of Braj, who have surrendered all to 
thee? ” At last they began to ask the trees and birds and 
beasts, as the fig-trees, the cuckoo, and the deer: " Has the 
Darling of Nand gone here or there?** At last they found 
the marks of his lotus feet, and near them the footprints 
of a woman; and then they came on a bed of leaves and 
a jewelled mirror beside it. They asked the mirror where 
he had gone, and when there was no reply the pain of 
separation overwhelmed them altogether. Thus for tljcir 
part the gopls were miserably scarfing for Krishna; but 
Radha was full of delight and fancied herself the greatest 
of all, and grew so proud that she asked Shrt Krishna to 
carry her on his shoulders. But just when she would have 
climbed up he vanished away, and she stood there alone 
with hands outstretched, tike moonlight without the moon 
or lightning without its clouds; so fair she was that her 
radiance streamed upon the ground and made it shine like 
gold. She stood there and wept, and all the birds and 
beasts and trees and creepers were crying with her. 

The gopls found her standing there, and they were as 
glad to see her as anyone would be who had lost a great 
treasure and found the half of it They embraced her 
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The Dance of Love 

again and again, and then entered the forest with her to 
search for Krishna. As far as there was any moonlight they 
went; but when they could find no path in the dark forest, 
they had to come back. They sat them down on Jamna 
bank, and talked of Krishna and cried out for him till they 
were faint and tired j but still he did not come. 

Now urhen Krishna saw that the gopfs were dying for love 
he appeared again in their midst, so that they all came up 
out of the ocean of loneliness and were glad, for he said 
to them; "This 1 have done to try you. How" can 1 now 
reward you enough ? For like a vairrip leaving his home 
and giving his heart to God, you have come to me.” Then 
Krishna played and danced with the gopis. He made his 
appearance manifold and danced with them in a ring, so 
that each one thought that Krishna himself was hy her 
side and held her hands; so they whirled round in a circle, 
the dark Krishna and fait BraJ girls, like a gold and 
sapphire necklace. Then some of them played on their 
lutes and sang In many modes; so rapt were tliey that 
mind and body were both forgotten. When one of them 
stopped the sound of flute with her hand and sang the 
notes of the flute herself, then Krishna forgot all eJse, as a 
child, seeing its face in a mirror, forgets every'thing else in 
its wonder. So they spent the time, and even the gods 
came down from heaven to see the dandng, and wind and 
water stood still to hearken. But when four watches yet 
remained of the night Krishna said it was time for the 
gopis to go to their homes, and to comfort them he said; 
" Do you ever meditate upon me^ as yogis do, that I may 
always be near you,” So they were satisfied and returned 
to thg-Ir homes, no one knew tliey had been away. 
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The Journey io Mathura 

When all other plans for slaying Krishna had failed 
Kans determined to lure him to MathurfL He sent a mcs^ 
senger to Nand to invite the cowherds, with Krishna and 
Balaram, to a sacrifice to Shiva and sports and festivities 
to take place in Mathura. This Invitation was accepted, 
and alt the Braj folk, with their Bocks and herds and carts, 
set out for the city; only the herd-girls remained behind 
weeping, and stocd with YasodA watching to catch the 
last glimpse of Krishna and begging him to come back 
again soon. 

The Braj folk, when they arrived at Mathura, sent offerings 
to Kans, and made their camp outside the city. Krishna 
and Balaram went in to sec the wonders of the town, with 
its great waits and palaces and gardens and groves. On 
the way they met a washerman and asked him for Bne 
clothes, and when he laughed and refused they took them 
by force and made themselves very gay. Soon after they 
met a humpbacked woman, who prayed that Krishna 
would let her rub sandal-paste on hts body; and he, for 
her deep devotion, went up to her, placing foot on foot, 
and wt^ two fingers under her chin, lilted her up and 
made her straight and fair, and he said: ** When 1 have 
slain Kans I will come and be with you,** 

The Tournament at Maihurd 
Presently the brothers came to the lists wliere Shiva's bow 
was set up, huge as three palm-trees, and great and heavy; 
and Krishna went up to the bow and pulled it, and broke 
it in two with a great noise. When Kans heard that, he 
was terrified and saw death approaching; but he sent men 
out to kill the brothers. But they slew all the soldiers 
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that Kans sent out against them, and returned to the coir, 
herds’ camp and said they had seen the city and had good 
sport, and now were tired and hungry; so Nand gave 
them food and they went to sleep. But Kans had evil 
dreams, and when he woke he gave orders to have the 
lists prepared for the tournament and the trumpets blown 
for assembly. Shti Krishna and Balaram went to the 
tournament disguised as jugglers, and all the cowherds 
followed them. When they came to the gate of the lists 
there was a furious elephant, as strong as ten thousand 
common elephants, waiting, and the driver rode it at 
Krishna to crush him; but Balardin gave it such a blow 
with his fist that it turned back, and when it was driven 
against them again the two brothers killed it easily. Then 
they entered the Lists, and to each Krishna appeared as 
their own nature revealed him : the wrestlers thought him 
a wrestler, the gods knew him as their lord, the herd, 
boys as a fiiend, the women of Mathura thought him the 
treasure of beauty, and Kans and the rakshasas thought 
he was Death himself. 

Soon Krishna had fought with all the king’s w'testlers 
and slain the strongest; then he sprang up on the royal 
dais and dragged the king by his hair and killed him then 
and there, so that men and gods and saints were ddighced. 
When the king’s wives heard of this they came forth and 
mourned over him inconsolably, till Krishna comforted 
them with deep wisdom. *• O Mother, grieve not," he 
said; “none may live and not die. He is mistaken who 
thinks that anything is his own. No one is father or 
mother or son; there is only the constant succession of 
birth and death," Then Kans’ funeral rites were done 
by jamna bank, and Krishna himself set light to the pyre. 
Then Krishna and Balaram went to Vasudeva and Devaki 
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and set them free; and they, perceiving hb form, knew 
him for God, dll again he hid his Godhead, so that 
they thought him their son, and they embraced the two 
brothers gladly. Then Krishna established his grand* 
father Ugrasena upon the throne, and asking Nand to 
return to Brindaban, Krishna began to dwell with hb 
friends in Mathura. Tlie Braj girts were always mourning 
for Krishna, for he did not return to Brindaban; but he 
sent a messenger, saying: ** Do you now give up the hope 
of delight, and practise only devotion: 1 shall never be 
absent from you.^' Little did such a message comfort 
them when they thought of hts flute and the dance, for 
they thought tliat prayer and vows and self-restraint more 
fitting for widows than for devoted hearts, and they thought 
the reason he stayed in Mathura was that more beautiful 
women had won his love, or he preferred the court life to 
dwelling with cowherds. They sent a message back to 
say: *'0 Lord, you have spoken of spiritual union, while 
all the time them b disunion between us; but rather come 
back to us who are dying for love and save our lives." 
Yet there was no help for it; for that which bad been 
could not be again as it had been. 

About thb time news came of the Kurus and Pandavas, 
how the latter were sorely oppressed, and Krishna sent 
messengers to find out news of the matter; and the 
messenger went to Hastinapur and came again with the 
tale. 

TAe Migratton to Dtvdraka 

Meanwhile a rakshasa named Jur^tndhu, father-tn-Iaw of 
Ivans, invaded Mathura, with a vast array; and though 
Krishna destroyed his army of demons, another asura, 
Kalayavan by name, surrounded Mathurft with another 
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army of thirty million monstrous fiends. Then Krishna 
thought it well to depart j and he summoned Vishvaharmi 
and bade him prepare a great city amidst the sea, tirolve 
leagues in extent, and to convey al) the Yaduvamsis thither 
without their being aware of it* So Vishvakarma trans* 
ported them all to the city in the sea, and when they 
awoke they marvelled how the sea had surroimded 
Mathura, for they did not know what had happened. 

Then leaving the people in Dwaraka, Krishna returned to 
Mathura and slew Kilayavan; and Jurasindhu gave him 
chase, but he escaped, and returned secretly with Balaram 
to Dwaraka, while Jur^indhu possessed the city of 
Mathura 

Now at tliat time there was bom in Kundalpur a daughter 
of Raja Bhishmak, and she was most beautiful and gentle. 
When Shri Krishna heard of this his heart was set upon 
her night and day* She also heard of Krishna, in this 
wise: there had come to Kundalpur some wandering 
yogis, who sang the praise and high deeds of him, and 
they came also to court and recited their tales, and 
Rukminl heard as she sat in her high balcony, so that the 
vine of love sprang up In her breast Thereafter night 
and day she thought of nothing but Krishna; sleeping 
and waking, or eating or playing, her mind was set upon 
him. She made an image of Gaud, and prayed her to 
gpve her the Lord of the Yadus for husband. By this 
time Rukmini was of age to be married, and her father 
and brothers sought for a bridegroom. The eld^t brother, 
Rukma, suggested Shishupala, king of Chanderi; but the 
old king was for betrothing her to Shri Krishna. But the 
brothers laughed and called him a cowherd, and settled 
the affair for Shishupala and sent him the bridal gift; and 
a day for the wedding was fixed. All the city people 
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were very sad, lor they would have liked Rukmint to 
marry Shri Krishna. RuiminI herself was told of what 
was settled; but she answered: “ The Lord of the World 
is mine, in thought and word and deed.” Then she wrote 
a letter to Krishna, and sent a Brahman to Dwaraka. 
This was the letter: " Thou art a Searcher of 1 learts and 
knowest the thoughts of all; what need I say? Thou art 
my refuge j my honour is in thy hands. Do thou act so as 
to guard it, and come and reveal thyself to thy servant,” 
WheaShil Krishna received this note he set out at once for 
Kundalpur. Shishupala was there already, and the wedding 
about to take place. Krishna, however, succeeded in 
carrying Rukmini off and took her away on his car, followed 
by Balaram and all his army. Shtshupila pursued them 
with Jurasindhu, but Krishna beat them off, and defeated 
and bound Rtikma, and carried his bride home; their 
son was Pradyumna, a rebirth of Kamadev. Pradyumna^s 
son was Aniruddha, a rebirth of Satrughna; he married 
Charumad. though this alliance did not suffice to heal the 
family feuds, and her grandfather Rukma was slain by 
Balaram. Afterwards Aniruddha also married Ush^ 
daughter of Vanasiir; Krishna waged war with Vanasur 
to rescue his grandson, whom Vanuur had imprisoned. 
In this war Shiva fought on the side of Vanisur, but was 
defeated and made his submission to Krishna; then 
Krishna welcomed him with the words: ” Shiva-j!, there 
is no difference between thee and me, and whoever 
thinks of us as diverse he fails into Hell and is oot 
saved; but he that meditates upon thee obtaincth me 
also,” 

Krishna married Mitrabindl, Satibhima, and others, 
winning each by great deeds; and another time, when a 
demon named Bhaumasur carried off and concealed many 
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thousand princesses, Krishna pursued and slew him, 
and received these also into his house. Each of 
his wives had ten sons and one daughter, all cloudy of 
hue and moon-faoed and lotus-eyed, and wearing yellow 
and blue. The people of Dwaraka were known as the 
Vrishnis. 

Krishna marries Kdlindi 

While Krishna was ruling at Dwaraka Duryodliana was 
oppressing the Pandavas at Hastinapur and sought to 
compass their death. Krishna and Balarama went to give 
them help* and tt was while Krishna was the Pandavas' 
guest that he married Kalindl, daughter of the Sun. 
Balaratn was married to Rewafl, daughter of Raja Rewat 
of Amta. Once Balaram paid a visit to Braj, and relaied 
the doings of Hari to Nand and Yasoda, and delighted 
the gopis with dancing and music. Krishna’s son Sambu 
sought to marry Lakshman^ daughter of Dury'odhana; 
but he was taken and kept a prisoner till Balaram went 
to his rescue and dragged the city of Hastinapur down to 
the Ganges bank before he couid be persuaded to spare 
the people. He brought away Sambu safe with his bride 
to Dwaraka. 

Once NSrada visited Krishna at Dwareka to see how he 
dwelt as a householder with all his thousands of wives. 
He went tn turn to the palace of RukminI, Satibhama, 
Mitrabinda, and others, and In every one he found Krishna, 
and marvelled at the power of his yogchnmydt the magic 
illusion of manifestation. Another time Narada came and 
invited Krishna to a great sacrifice held in his honour hy 
the Pandavas, At this glorious ceremony Shishupala was 
present, and was slain by Krishna.' 

1 For ihu epbode m p. 157. 
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HiranyakasMpt^s Chmce 

It has also been related how Rima ovencame Havana in 
the battle for the recovery of Sitlu This Shishnpala and 
this Ravana were one with Hiranyahashipu, an impious 
DaJtya king, who nursed an implacable hatred for Vishnu, 
He met his death when blaspheming against God. Vishnu 
himself sprang from a pillar of his palace in the form of a 
tnao'lion (Karastmha) and tore him to pieces. It is said 
that he had been once of high estate in Vishnu's heavent 
but had committed a great fault; and given the choice of 
expiation b)’ three births on earth as the enemy of Vishnu, 
or seven births as hss friend, chose th.e former as leading 
to the soonest return. 

It should be noticed that RSvana before the battle in a 
brief moment of recollectioD admits Ribria’s divinity, and 
says; “ 1 am to be slain by him, and therefore 1 have 
carried off this daughter of janaka. It is not from passion 
or anger that I retain her. 1 desire, being slain, to reach 
that highest home of Vishnu,” Of Shishiipala it is said 
that he more thatt any other creature hared V'ishtiu in his 
incarnation as Krishna, and for this reason met death at 
his hands; “but inasmuch as his thoughts were ever con* 
centred on the Lord, albeit in hatred. ShishupSta was 
united with him after death, for the Lord bWtows a 
heavenly and exalted station upon those he slayeth, even 
in wrath/’ 

The End of Krishna 

After this Krishna again went to join the Pandavas, and 
remained with them during the Great War as Arjuna's 
charioteer. On the field of Kurukshetra he uttered the 
Bhagavad Gita, He was present at the death of Bhlshma, 
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and after Duryodhana's death he received the curse ct 
his mother. She bewailed the death of her son and of 
friend and foe; then, recogniiing Hari as the Prime 
Mover, the One behind All. she cursed him for letting 
such things befall. This was her curse: that after thirty, 
six years Krishna should perish alone and miserably, and 
his people, the Vrbhnis, should be destroyed,^ These 
things in due time came to pass. A madness seired the 
people of Dwaraka so that they fell upon one another and 
slain, together with all the sons and grandsons of 
Krishna. Only the women and Krishna and BatarSma 
remained alive. Then Balarama went to the forest, and 
Krishna first sent a messenger to the Kuru city, to place 
the city and women of Dwaraka under the Pandavas’ 
protection, and then took leave of his father; afterward 
he himself sought the forest, where Balaram awaited 
him. Krishna discovered liis brother seated under a 
mighty tree on the edge of the forest; he sat like a yogi, 
and behold, there came forth from his mouth a mighty 
snake, the thousand-headed naga Ananta, and glided away 
to the ocean. Ocean himself and the sacred rivers and many 
divine n^gas came to meet Kim. Thus Krishna beheld his 
brother depart from the human world, and he wandered 
alone in the forest He that was full of energy sat down 
on the bare earth and thought of Gandhari s curse and all 
that had befallen, and he knew that the time had come 
for his own departure. He restrained his senses in yoga 
and laid himself down. Then there came a hunter that 
way and thought him a deer, and loosed a shaft and 
pierced his foot; but when he came close the hunter 
beheld a naan wrapped in yellow robes practising yoga. 
Thinking himself an offender, he touched his feet. Then 
Krishna rose and gave him comfort, and himself ascended 
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to Heaven, filling the whole sky with glory; passing 
through Indra's paradise, he went to his own place. 
Atjuna went to Dwirakaand brought away the women and 
cfaildrenoftheVrishius,andsetoutfor Kurukshetra. On the 
way a band of warriors attacked the cavalcade and carried 
away a great part of the women. Aijuna established the 
others with the remnant of Krishna^s descendants in new 
titles; but Rukmtnl and many others of Krishna’s wives 
became Sad, burning themselves on a pyre, and others 
became ascetics and nuns. The waters of the ocean 
advanced and overwhelmed Dwaraka so that no trace 
remained. 


CHAPTER V : BUDDHA 

The Historical Foundation 

T he history of ButlJha* it may be said, h not a 
myth. It is true that it is possible to disentangle 
from the Buddha legend, as from the Christ story, 
a nucleus of historical fact. To do this, and to clearly set 
forth his own teaching, has been one great achievement of 
Oriental scholarship during the last half-century. Here, 
however, we shall be ooncemed with the whole mythical 
history of the Buddha as related in various works wluch 
are not strictly speaking, historical, but have a quite 
distinct literary and spiritual value of their own. But 
before proceeding to set forth the Buddha myth, it will be 
useful to briefly summariae its historical nucleus so far as 
we can determine it, and to give some account of the 
Buddha^s doctrines. 

The Life of Buddha 

By the 6 £th century before Christ the AryM invaders of 
India had already pushed beyond the Panjab far into the 
plains, and were settled in villages and little kingdoms 
along the valley of the Ganges, One of the Aryan tribes, 
the Shskyas, was established at Kapilavastu, about one 
hundred miles north-east of the city of Benires and thirty 
or forty miles south of the Himalayas, They were an 
agricultural people, w'hose livelihood depended mainly on 
rice and cattle. The raja of the ShSkyas was Suddhodana, 
to whom were married the two daughters of the raja of a 
neighbouring tribe, the Koliyans. Both were childless 
until in her forty-fifth year (about 563 B.c.) the elder 
became the mother of a boy, herself dying seven days 
afterward. The boy's family name was Gautama, and the 
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nante of Siddhirtha was afterward given to him, Gautama 
was early married to his cousin Yajshodliar^ the daughter 
of the raja of KoH, and lived happily with her, free from 
the knowledge of care or want. In his twenty-ninth year, 
as the result of four visions, of age, illness, death, and, 
lastly, of dignified retreat from the world or in some more 
normal way, the problem of suffering was suddenly and 
impressively set before him, Filled with the thought 
of tile Insecurity of all ha(>pmess and with grief at the 
sufferings of others, he fdt a growing unrest and dissatls* 
faction with the vanity of life; and when, ten years after 
his marriage, a son was bom to him, he only felt that 
there was one more tie to be broken before he could leave 
his guarded world to seek a solution for the deep problems 
of life and a way of escape from the suffering that seemed 
inevitably associated with it. 

The same night, when all were asleep, he left the palace, 
taking only his horse with him, and attended only by his 
charioteer, Channa. He had hoped for the last time to 
hold bis son in his arms, but, finding him asleep with 
Yashodhara, feared to wake the mother, and so turned away 
for ever from all ihat he loved most to become a homeless 
wanderer. Truly, it is danger and hardship, and not safety 
or happiness, that lure men to great deeds 1 
Gautama attached himself In turn to various Brahman 
hermits at Kajagriha in the Vindhyan hills; then, dis^ 
satisfied with their teaching, he endeavoured by solitary 
penance in the forest, after the manner of Brlhman 
ascetics, to attain superhuman power and insight. But 
after enduring the most severe privations and practising 
self-mortification with the greatest determination for a 
long period, he found himself no nearer to enUghtenment, 
though he aoc^tiired great r^utation as a saint. Then he 
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abandoned this life and again took regular foodj he 
sacrificed this reputation^ and his disciples deserted him. 

The Temptation 

In this time of loneliness and failure there came to him 
the great temptation, sy^mbolically described as presented 
to him by Mara, the evil one, tn the form of material temp¬ 
tation and assault. Unvanquished, however, Gautama 
wandered along the banks of the river Nairanjaia and 
took his seat under a bo-tree {Fims tr/ijp&sa), and there 
received a simple meal from the hands of Sujata, daughter 
of a neighbouring villager, who at first mistook him for 
a sylvan deity. During the day he sat there, still assailed 
by doubt and the temptation to return to his home. But 
as the day wore on his mind seemed to grow clearer and 
deafer, his doubts vanished, a great peace came over him 
as the significance of all things made itself apparent. So 
day and night passed till by the dawn came perfect know¬ 
ledge; Gautama became Buddha, the enlightened. 

With perfect enlightenment there came upon the Buddha a 
sense of great isolation; how could it be possible to share 
this wisdom with men less wise, less earnest than him¬ 
self? Was it likely that he could persuade any of the 
truth of a doctrine of self-salvation by self-restraint and 
love, without any reliance upon such rituals or theologies 
as men everywhere and at all times lean upon? Such 
isolation comes to all great leaders; but love and pity for 
humanity determined the Buddha at all hazard of mis¬ 
understanding or failure to preach the truth he had seen. 
The Buddha accordingly proceeded to Benares to “turn 
the wheel of the Law,” r>. to set rolling the chariot 
wheel of a universal empire of truth and rlgiiteousness. 
He established himscll in the ” Deer Park ” near Benares, 
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and though at first hia doctrine was not well received, it 
was not long before it was accepted by his old disdplea 
and many others. Some became his personal followers; 
others became lay disciples without leaving the house¬ 
hold life. Amongst those who acMipted his teaching 
were his father and mother and wife and son. After a 
ministry lasting forty-five years, during which he preached 
the new doctrines in Kapilavastu and the neighbouring 
states, and established an order of Buddhist monks, and 
also, though reluctantly, an order of nuns, the Buddha 
passed away or entered into Nirvana (about 4S3 b,c), 
surrounded by his mournful disciples. 

The Teaching of Buddha 

If we know comparatively little about the life of Buddha, 
we have, on the other hand, a trustworthy knowledge of 
his teaching. Conceptions of the personality of the 
Buddha himself have indeed changed, hut the substance 
of his teaching has been preserve<l intact since about 
250 B.C., and there is every reason to believe that the 
works then accepted formally as canonical include the 
essential part of his own doctrine. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to realise that though a 
reformer, and perhaps from a priestly point of view a 
heretic (if such a word can be used in connexion with 
a system permitting absolute freedom of speculation), 
the Buddha was brought up and lived and died as a 
Hindu, Comparatively little of his system whether of 
doctrine or ethics, was original, or calculated to deprive 
him of the support and sympathy of the best among the 
Brihmans, many of whom became his disciples. The 
success of his system was due to various causes: the 
wonderful personality and sweet reasonableness of the 
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man himself, his courageous and constant insistence upon 
a few fundamental principles, and to the way in which he 
made his teaching accessible to all without respect to 
aristocracy of birth or intellecL 

The idea of impenuanence, of the inevitable connexion of 
sorrow with life and of life with desire, the doctrine of 
rebirth, of kartna (every man must reap what he htmsdf 
sows), and a complex formal psychology“ali these belong 
to the intellectual atmosphere of the Buddha^s own time. 
Where he differed most profoundly from the Br&hmans 
was in his dcuiial of soul, of any enduring entity in man 
apart from temporary associations producing the illusion 
of a person, an tgo. 

Yet even this difference is more apparent than real, 
and we find in later times that it became atmost 
impossible to distinguish betw'een the Buddhist “Void’' 
and the Brahman “Self.** For the distinguishing charac^ 
teristic of each is the absence of any characrerisnes at 
all; each b other than Being, and other than non->Being. 
Even the word ‘^Nirvana*’ is common to Buddhism and 
Hinduism, and controversy turns upon whether Nirvana 
is or 15 not equivalent to extinction. The question 
is really improper, for the meaning of Nirvana is no 
more than a freeing from tine fetters of individuality 
—as the space enclosed in an earthen pot is freed from 
its limitation and becomes one with inhnite space when 
the pot is broken. Whether wc call that infinite space 
a Void or a Whole is more a matter of temperament 
than of fact; what is important is to realize that the 
apparent separateness of any portion of it is temporaiy 
and unreal, and is the cause of all pain. 

The heresy of individuality, then, is the first great delusion 
which the one who would set out on the Buddhist road to 
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salvation must abandoOi Desire to maintain this illusory, 
individual self is the source of all sorrow and evil in otir 
experience. The idea of soul or self is illusory, because 
there is, in fact, no being, only an everlasting becoming. 
Those free from these delusions could enteron the path which 
leads to peace of mind, to wisdom, to Nirv&na (Release). 
Most briefly, this Path is summed up in the celebrated 
verse: 

To cease from all siny 
To gei virtue^ 

Ttf cleanse an/s awn heart — 

This is the religion of the Buddhas. 

So much for history. Now let us see what legends the race 
imagination has woven around this story of the Enlightened 
One. We have to begin with his resolve in a long previous 
life to become a Buddha, and with his subsequent incama> 
tions in many forms, till at last he was bom as the Shakya 
prince of whom we have spoken. 

How Sumedka became a Buddha-Elect 
A hundred tltousand ages past, a wealthy, learned, and 
righteous Brahman dwelt in the great city of Amara. One 
day be sat him down, reflecting on the misery of rebirth, 
old age, and disease, exclaiming : 

There is. Ihere musi be. art escape I 
Impossible there should not bet 
pit make the search and find the 
IVAieh from existente shall release t 

Accordingly he retired to the Himalayas and dwelt as a 
hermit in a Ieaf->hut, where he attained to great wisdom. 
While he was sunk in trance there was bora One-who. 
overcame, Dipankam. It happened that t his Buddha was 
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proceeding on his way near where Sumedha lived, and 
men were preparing a path, for his feet to tread. Sumedha 
joined in this work, and when the Buddha approached lay 
down in the mud, saying to him^lf: 

Can I but kt«p him from fh* mttt^ 

To me great merit shoJl feccru4i 

As he lay there the thought came to his mind; "Why 
should I not now cast off all remaining evil in myself and 
enter into Nirvana? But let me not do so alt for myself 
alone; rather let me also some day achieve omniscience 
and convey a multitude of beings in the ship of doctrine 
over the ocean of rebirth safely to the farther shore?” 
Dipankara, all-knowing, paused by his side and proclaimed 
him to the multitude as one who ages after should like* 
wise became a Buddha, and named the place of his birth, 
his family, his disciples, and his tree. At this the people 
rejoiced; for they thought, if we attain not to Nirvana 
now, in another life, taught by this other Buddha, they 
would tmveagain a good opportunity to learn the truth; 
for the doctrine of all Buddhas is the same. All nature 
then showed signs and presages in witness of Sumedha^s 
undertaking and dedication: each tree bore fruit, the rivers 
stood still, a rain of dowers fell down from Heaven, the 
fires of Hell died down. " Do not turn back,” Dipankara 
said. “Gooni Advance! Most certainly we know this 
thing; surely a Buddha shall thou be 1” Sumedha deters 
mined then to fulfil the conditions of a Buddlia—perfection 
in alms, in keeping the precepts, in renunciation, in wisdom, 
in courage, in patience, in truth, in resolution, in good¬ 
will, and in inthfference, B^inning, then, to fulfil these 
ten conditions of the quest, Sumedha returned to the 
forest and dwelt there till he passed away. 
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There^ter was he reborn in countless forms—as a man. as 
a as an animal, and in all these forms he adhered to 
the path marked out, so that it is said there exists not a 
particle of earth where the fiuddha has not sacrificed his 
life for the sake of creatures. The story of these rebirths 
is given in the y&iaka book^ where 550 births are related. 
Out of these we shall select a few typical examples. 

TMe Six~tttsked Rhphcmi 

Once upon a dme the Buddha-elect was bom as the son of 
the elephant chief of a herd of eight thousand royal 
elephants, who lived near to a great lake in the MiraSlayas. 
In the middle of this lake was clear water, and round this 
grew sheets of white and coloured waterdilies, and fields 
of rice and gourds and sugar.cane and plantains; it was 
surrounded by a bamboo grove and a ring of great mouno 
tains. In the north-east comer of the lake grew a huge 
banyan-tree, and on the west side there was an enormous 
golden cave. In the rainy season the elephants lived in 
dte cave, and in the hot weather they gathered under the 
branches of the banyan to enjoy the cool shade. One day 
the Buddha-elect with his two wives went to a grove of 
sal-trees, and while there he struck one of the trees with his 
head so that a shower of dry leaves, twigs, and red ants 
fell on the windward side, where his wife Chuliasubhadda 
happened tobe standing, and ashower of green leaves and 
flowers on the other side, where hts other wife, Mahasu* 
bhadda, was. On another occasion one of the elephants 
brought a beautiful seven-sprayed lotus to the Buddha-elect, 
and he received it and gave it to Mahasubhadda. Because 
of these things Chuliasubhadda was ofiended and conceived 
a grudge against the Gr^t Being. So one day w hen he had 

* Dtva^ lit ft duoisg one, a god, other the Septeme God. 
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prepared an offering of fiMits and flowers^ and was entef'^ 
tain mg five hundred private buddhas, Chullasubhadda also 
made offerings to theni, and made a prayer that she might be 
reborn as the daughter of a king and become the queen- 
consort of the king of Benares, and so have power to move 
the king to send a hunter with a poisoned arrow to wound 
and slay this elephant. Then she pined away and died. 
In due course her wicked wishes were fulfilledt and she 
became the favourite wife of the king of Benares, dear and 
pleasing in his eyes. She remembered her past lives, and 
said to herself that now she would have the elephant^s 
tusks brought to her. So she went to bed and pretended 
to be very ill When the king heard of this he went to 
her room and sat on the bed and asked her; ** Why are 
you pining away, like a wreath of withered flowers trampled 
under foot?'* She answered; “It is because of an un¬ 
attainable wish *’; whereupon he promised her whatever 
she desired. So she had all the hunters of the kingdom 
called together, amounting to sixty thousand, and told 
them that she had had a dream of a magnificent six-tusked 
white elephant, and that if her longing for the tusks could 
not be satisfied she would die. She chose one of the 
hunters, who was a coarse, ill-favoured man, to do her 
work, and showed him the way to the lake where the 
Great Being lived, and promis^ him a reward of five 
villages when she received the tusks. He was very much 
afraid of the task, but finally consented when she told him 
that she had also dreamt that her desire would be fulfilled. 
She fitted him out with weapons and necessaries for the 
journey, giving him a leather parachute to descend from 
the hills to the lake. 

Deeper and deeper he penetrated into the Himalayan 
jungle, far beyond the haunts of men, overcomitig 
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mcredible difficulties; until after seven yenrs, seven months, 
and seven days* weary travelling he stood by the great 
ban^'an-tiee where the Buddha^lectand the other elephants 
lived so peacefully and unsuspectingly. He dug a hole tn 
the ground and, putting on the yellow robe of a hermit, 
hid in it, covering it over except a little space for his 
arrow. When the Great Being passed by he shot him 
with a poisoned arrow, which drove him nearly mad with 
anger and pain. Just when he would have killed the 
wicked hunter he noticed his yellow robe— 

Emdiem of sainthood, priestly gnise. 

And detnud inviolate By the wise. 

Seeing this robe, the wounded elephant recovered his self- 
control and asked the hunter what reason he had for slaying 
him. The hunter told him his story of the dream of the 
queen of Benares, The Great Being understood the whole 
matter very well and suffered the hunter to take his tusks. 
But so great was he, and the hunter so clumsy, that he could 
not cut them away; he only gave the Great Being unbear¬ 
able pain and filled his mou^ with blood. Then he took 
the saw in bis own trunk, and cut them off and gave them 
to the hunter, saying: '*The tusks of wisdom are a hundred 
times dearer to me than these, and may this good act be 
the reason of my attaining omniscience.'* He also gave the 
hunter magic power to return to Benfires in seven days, and 
so died and was burned on a pyre by the other elephants. 
The hunter took back the tusks to the queen and, evidently 
disapproving of her wickedness now that he knew its fuH 
signiheanoe, announced that the elephant against whom she 
had felt a grudge for a trifling offence had been slain by 
him, *' Is he dead ? ** she cried; and, giving her the tusks, 
“Rest assured he is dt^d,** the hunter replied. Taking 
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The Tree-God 

the beautiful tusks on her lap, she gawd at these tokens 
of one that had been her dear lord in another life, and as 
she gased she was filled with inconsolable grief, and her 
heart broke and she died the same day. 

Long ages afterward she was bom at Savatthi, and became 
a nun. She went one day with other Sisters to hear the 
Buddha's doctrine. Gazing upon him, so peaceful and 
radiant, it came into her heart that she had once been his 
wife, when he had been lord of a herd of elephants, and she 
was glad. But then there came to her also the remem¬ 
brance of her wickedness—how she had been the cause of 
his death only because of a fancied slight—and her heart 
grew hot w'ithin her, and she burst into tears and sobbed 
aloud. Then the Master smiled, and when the brethren 
asked him why he smiled, he told this story, which hearing, 
many men entered on the Path, and the Sister herself 
afterward attained to sainthood. 

The Tre^-God 

Long ago, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, there 
came this thought into his mind: *' Everywhere in India 
there are kings whose palaces have many columns; what 
if 1 build a palace supported by a single column only? 
Then shall 1 the first and singular king among all other 
kings.*’ So he summoned his craftsmen, and ordered them 
to build him a magnificent palace supported by a single 
pillar, ** U shall be done,'* they said; and away they went 
into the forest. 

There they founds tree, tall and straight, worthy to be the 
single pillar of such a palace. But the road was too rough 
and the distance too great for them to take the trunk to 
the city, so they returned to the king and asked him what 
was to be d one. '• Somehow or other," he said, yo u m list 
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bring it, and that without delay/' But they answered 
that neither somehow nor anyhow could it be done. 
“Then," said the king, “ you must select a tree in my own 
park." 

There they found a lordly s&I'trce. straight and beautiful, 
urorshlpped alike by village and town and royal family. 
They told the king, and he said to them: “Good, go and 
fell the tree at once,” But they could not do this without 
making the customary offerings to the tree*god living 
there, and asking him to depart. So they made offeriogs 
of flowers and branches and lighted lamps, and said to the 
tree; “ On the seventh day from this we shall felt the tree, by 
the king’s command. Let any deva that may be dwelling in 
the tree depart elsewhere;, and not unto us be the blame t" 
The god that dwelt in the tree heard what they said, and 
considered thus: “These craftsmen are agreed to fell my 
tree, I myself shall perish when my home is destroyed. 
All the young sal-trees round me will be destroyed as well, 
in which many devas of my kith and kin are living. My 
own death touches me not so nearly as the destruction of 
my children, so let me^ if possible, save their lives at least." 
So at the hour of midnight the tree-god, divinely radiant, 
entered the king’s resplendent chamber, his glory lighting 
up the whole room. The king was startled, and stammered 
out: “ What being art thou, so god-like and so full of 
grief?" Tlie deva-prince replied: “I am called in thy 
realm, O king, the Lucky-trec; for sixty thousand years 
all men have loved and worshipped me. Many a house 
and many a town, many a palace, too, they made, yet never 
did me wrong; honour thou me, even as did they, O 
kingl" But the king answered that such a tree was just 
what he needed for his palace, a trunk so fine and tall and 
straight; and in that palace, said he, “thou shall 
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endure^ admii^d of all who behold thee." Tile trec^od 
aosweicd; " If It must be so, then I have one boon to ask • 
Cut first the top, the middle next, and then the root of 
me.” The kinjf protested that this was a more painful 
death tlian to be felled entire. ”0 forest lord," he said, 
“what gain is thine thus to be cut limb from Umb and 
piece by piece? “ To which the Luckj'-tree replied: There 
is a go^ reason for my wish: my kith and kin have 
grown up round me, beneath my shade, and 1 should crush 
them if I fall entire upon them, and they would grieve 
exceedingly." 

At this the king was deeply moved, and wondered 
at the trce*god*s noble thought, and lifting his hands in 
salutation, he said; ”0 Lucky-tree, 0 forest lord, as 
timu wouldst save thy kindred, so shall I spare thee j so 
fear nothing," 

Then the tree-god gave the king good counsel and went 
his way; and die king next day gave generous alms, and 
ruled as hecame a king undl the time came for his departure 
to the heavenly world. 

The Hare-Mark on the Moon 

Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta waskingof Benires, 
the future Buddha was bom as a hare and lived in a 
wood. He had three friends, a moiikey* a jackal, and an 
otter; all these animals were very wise. The hare used to 
preach to the others, exhorting them to give alms and 
keep the fast-days. On one of these fast-days the hare 
and his friends were seeking their food as usual; the otter 
found some fish, the jackal some meat, the monkey some 
mangoes. Bui the hare, as he lay in his fonn before 
going out to eat lus grass, reflected that if anyone should 
ask idm for a gift of food, grass would be useless. As he 
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ftad fjo or meat he made up hb mind to g^ive up hia 
own body iJ anyone asked him for food. 

Now when any wonderful thing such as thb takes place on 
earth, the throne of Sakra in Heaven g^rows hot. Sakra 
looked down to see what was happening, and perceiving the 
hare, determined to test his virtue. He took the shape of 
a Brahman, and went hrst to the otter and asked for food. 
The otter offered him hsh, The jackal and the monkey tntum 
O0ered him meat and fruit, Sakra declined all these offers 
and said that he would return next day. Then he went to the 
hare, who was oveijoyed at the chance of giving himself 
in alms. ” Br&hman," said he, “ to>day I will give such 
alms as I never gave before; gather wood and prepare a 
hreand tell me when it is ready.*' When Sakra heard this 
he made aheap of live coals and told the hare that all was 
ready; then the hare, who would some day be a Buddha, 
came and sprang into the fire, as happy as a royal flamingo 
alighting in a bed of water-lilies. But the fire did not 
bum—^it seemed as cold as the air above the clouds. At 
once he inquired of the disguised Sakra what this might 
mean. Sakra replied that he was indeed no Brahman, but 
liad come down from Heaven to test the hare's generosity. 
The hare replied ; ** Sakra, your efforts are wasted; every 
creature alive might try me in turn, and none could hnd in 
me any unwillingness to ^ve.*' 

Then Sakm answered: **Wtse hare, let your virtue be 
proclaimed to the end of this world>cycle." Taking a 
mountain, he squeezed it, and holding the hare under his 
arm, he drew an cutline picture of him on the moon, using 
the Juice of the mountain for hb ink. Then he put down 
the hare on some tender grass in the wood and departed 
to hb own heaven. And that is why there b now a hare 
b the mooa. 
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The l3£t incamadon of the Buddha-<lect of this age was 
as King Vessantara, concerning whose perfection in alms¬ 
giving a long yataka is related. After reigning for many 
years the Buddha-elect passed away to the Tmiia heaven, 
to await hb final birth amongst men. It should be under¬ 
stood that a Buddha-elect shortens his stay in the god- 
world between each incarnation as much as possible;, 
though his merit, of course;, entitles him to lengthy resi¬ 
dence there; indeed, he might have attained Nirv^a at 
the time of his hrst assurance of future Buddhahood had 
he not chosen constant rebirth in this world for the sake 
of creatures. But for these sacrifices the Bodhisaiivm 
(Buddha-elect) has some compensations; in itself the 
attainment of Buddhahood is a great incentive, a feat 
likened to the difficult ascent of a man to the top of a 
tree to pluck its fruit. Again, a Bodhisattva is never bom 
in any hel! nor in a degraded or deformed shape. Above 
all, the lain of constant sacrifice is overpowered by the 
joy of looking forward to the greatness of the reward, 
the attainment of power to enlighten others. 

When bom in any heaven the Buddhapclect can eaercise 
his peculiar power of mcamation at will; he lies down 
upon a couch and “dies,^* being reborn on earth in such 
place and manner as he determines. Previous to his last 
incarnation, contrary to custom he lingered for a long time 
in the Tusita heav^, where he was known as Santusita; 
and when at last the devas perceived that he was about to 
be reborn, they gathered round him with congratulations. 
Vanishing from there, he was conceived in the womb of 
Mahama)% wife of Suddhodana, the Shakya king of 
Kapilavastu. His conception was miraculous, taking place 
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in a dr^m. Mahamg^ was translated by the devas of 
the four quarters to the Himalayas, and there bathed and 
ceremonially punheid by their four queens. Then the 
Bodhisattva appeared to her, like a moonlit cloud, coming 
from the north, holding a lotus in his hand, or, as some 
say, in the form of a white elephant. This appearance 
approached the queen and circumambulated her thrice; 
at that moment, Santusita, who had followed the course of 
the dream, disappeared from the presence of the devas and 
entered the womb of Maliamiyi. At this moment great 
W'Diiders took place; the ten thousand spheres thrilled 
at once, the fires of Hell were quenched, instruments of 
music played untouched, the flowing of rivers ceased (as 
if to stand and behold the Bodhisattva), and trees and herbs 
burst into Bower, even beams of dry wood bore lotus blooms. 
Next day the queen's dream was interpreted by sixty.four 
Br&hmans, who announced that she would Have a son 
who would become either a Universal Emperor or a 
Supreme Buddha. For nine months Mahamiya was 
guarded by the devan of the four quarters and forty 
thousand devas of other worlds. Meanwhile her body 
was transparent, so that the child could be distinctly seen, 
like an image enclosed in a crystal casket. At the con¬ 
clusion of ten lunar months Mahimayt set out to visit her 
parents, riding in a golden litter. On the way she stopped 
to rest in a garden of sal-trees, called Lumbini; and while 
testing there the Buddha was born, without pain or suBer- 
ing. The child was received by Brahmi, and from him 
by the four devas, and from them by the nobles attendant 
on the queen; but at once he stepp^ to the ground, and 
on the spot first touched by his feet there sprang up a 
lotus. On the same day were bom Yashodhari Devi, 
who afterwards became his wife; the horse Kantaka, upon 
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which he fled from the city when he went forth to seek for 
wisdom; his chnnoteer, Channa, who accompanied him 
on that occasion; Ananda, his favourite disciple; and the 
bo-tree under which he attained enlighienmcnt. 

TAe Guarding of Siddhariha 

Five days after his birth the young prince was named 
Siddhartha, and on the seventh his mother died. When 
he was twelve years old the king took counsel with his 
Brahmans, who Informed him that the prince would 
become an ascetic, as the result of seeing old age, sickness, 
death, and a hermit. The king desired to avoid this 
event saying to himself: “ I do not wish my son to become 
a Buddha, as in so doing he will be exposed to great 
danger from the attacks of Mara; let him rather become 
a Universal Emperor.” The king therefore took every pro, 
caution to keep him faraway from the four signs,” having 
three guarded palaces built, where every delight abounded, 
and sorrow and death might not even be mentioned. 

The raja, moreover, thought that a sure way to attach the 
prince to his royal estate would be to find him a wife. 
In order to discover secretly some princess who might 
awaken his love the king had made a number of splen^d 
jewels, and announced that on a certain day the prince 
would bestow these one by one upon the noble ladies of 
the land. When all the gifts had been bestowed, there 
came one lady more, whose name was Yashodhara, 
daughter of the minister Mahanama. She asked the 
prince if he had no gift for her, and he, meeting her eyes, 
gave her his own costly stgneurtng. The king was duly 
informed of the glances exchanged, and he sent to 
Mahanama to ask his daughter in marriage for the prince. 
It was, however, a rule amongst the Sh^ya nobles that 
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the fairest maictens could be given only to those who proved 
themselves victors in martial exercises, *' And I fear," he 
said, *' that this delicately nurtured prince may not be expert 
in archery or wrestling." However, a day was appoitited 
for the trial, and the young nobles came with the prince 
to compete for the hand of Yashodhara, There was first 
a competition in literary and mathematical lone, and then 
in archery. Each of the young nobles did well; but the 
prince, using a sacred bow handed down from his grand¬ 
father’s time, which none else could string, much less 
draw, easily surpassed them, and he excelled in turn In 
riding, swordsmanship, aod wrestling. Thus he won 
YashodhariU and he lived with her in the beaudful palace 
made by his father, guarded from all knowledge of su^enng 
and death. About the palace was a great garden with a 
triple wall, each wall with a single gate, well guarded by 
many soldiers. 

Meanwhile the devas reflected that time was passing, and 
the Great One ought no longer to linger amid the pleasures 
of the palace, but must go forth on his mission. They 
therefore filled all space with this thought, " It is time to 
go forth," so that it reached the mind of the prince; and 
at the same time the music of the singers and the gestures 
of the dancers assumed a new meaning, and seemed to tell 
no more of sensuous delights, but of the impermanence 
and vanity of every object of desire. The songs of the 
musicians seemed to call to the prince to leave the palace 
and sec the world; so he sent for his charioteer, and 
announced that he wished to visit the city. When the 
taja heard this be ordered the city to be swept and gar. 
nished and made ready for the princc:*s visit, and no old 
or infirm person nor any inauspicious object was to be 
left in view. But all these precautions were in vain; for 
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a deva appeared before him as he drove through the 
Streets, to the form of a tottering old man, bent with sick¬ 
ness and ag^ short of breath, and wrinkled. The prinec 
inquired the meaning of this strange sight, and his 
charioteer replied: '‘This is an old man/* The prince 
again asked: What is the m^jiing of this word ' old' ?** 
and the charioteer explained that the man's bodily powers 
were now impaired by long years, and he might die at any 
moment. Then the prince asked again: ** Is this man one 
only, or does this fate come to all alike, and must 1 also 
become old P*^ And when he was informed that it was 
even so, he would see no more that day, but returned to 
the palace to reflect on so strange a thing and to bethink 
him if there were no way of escape. 

Another day the prince drove out again, and in the same 
way beheld a man very ill; and still another day he 
beheld a corpse. “Must I also dieP** he asked, and 
learnt that it was even so. On another day still, the 
prince drove out and beheld a begging monk, and con¬ 
versed with him; the yogi explained that he had left the 
world to seek equanimity, to have done with hatred and 
love, to attain freedom for self. The prince was deeply 
aflected and worshipped the wandering beggar, and 
returning home, prayed his father's leave to go forth alone 
in the same fashion, for, he said: “ All worldly things, O 
king, are changeable and impermanent.*’ The old king 
was thunderstruck and could but weep bitterly; and when 
the prince had retired he redoubled the guard about 
the palace and the delights within it and, indeed, the 
whole city strove to prevent the prince from leaving his 
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T/te Departure of Sidtfhdrtka 

About this time YashodhsrS bore a son to Prince 
Siddh^rtlia, and he wzs named R 5 hula. But not even 
this new tie couid dissuade the prince from his purpose, 
and there came a night when the devas called upon him to 
depart. He beheld for the last time Yashodhara sleeping, 
with one hand resting on the baby’s head, so that he could 
not even lift it iti his arms for fear of wahinghcr; Leaving 
them both, he lifted the jewelled net that divided the 
chamber from the outer hall, and passing slowly through 
the outer rooms, he paused at the eastern door, and 
invoked alt the Buddhas and stood with lifted head 
surveying the sky with its countless stars. Then Sakra 
and the guardian devasof the four quarters, and innumer¬ 
able devas from the heavens, surrounded him and chanted; 
“ Holy Prince, the time has come to seek the Highest Law 
of Life.*' Then he reflected: '* Now all the devas have 
come down to earth to conflrm my resolution. I will go ; the 
time has come.” Then he sent for Channa, his charioteer, 
and for his horse, born the same day as himself. So 
Channa brought the horse, splendidly caparisoned, and he 
neighed with joy; then the prinM mounted him. making 
a VOW' that it should be for the last time. The devas 
lifted Rantaka's feet from the ground that he might make 
no noise, and when they came to die gates each opened 
silently of itself. Thus Prince Siddhartha left the palace 
and the citj-, followed by hosts of angels lighting up die 
^ path and scattering flowers before him, 

Channa strove continually to dissuade the prince from 
his purpose, praying him rather to become a Universal 
Emperor. But the prince knew that he would attain 
Perfect Enlightenment, and would have preferred any 
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The Wanderings of Siddhanha 

death to returning home. He dismounted from Kantaka 
for the last time and ordered Channa to lead him 
home. By him also he sent a message to his father 
that he should not grieve* but rather rejoice that his 
son had set forth to find out a means of saving the world 
from the recurrence of birth and death, from sorrow 
and pain, *' And I am now freed," be said, “from the love 
due only to relatives; take the horse Kantaka and 
deparL” After many arguments Channa was forced to 
yield, and he kissed the prince's feet, and Kantaka licked 
them with his tongue, and those two departed. 

Presently the prince, proceeding on his way, met with a 
hunter, and to him be gave his royal robes in exchange for 
tattered rags, more suited for a hermit. This hunter was 
another deva who had assumed a form for that very 
purpose. Yet another became a barber, and shaved the 
prince's head. The prince proceeded to the hermitage of 
a community of Bremans, who welcomed him reverently, 
ind he became the pupil of one of the most learned. But 
he perceived that though their systems might lead to 
Heaven, yet they provided no means of final deliverance 
from rebirth on earth or even in Hell 
“ Unhappy world," he said, *' hating the demon I>eath, 
and yet seeking hereafter to be boro in Heaven t What 
ignorance I What delusion I" 

The IVanderings of Siddhartha 
So he left the hermitage, to the great grief and dis« 
appointment of the yogis who lived there, and set out for 
the home of a famous sage named Alara. His system 
also proved incomplete, and the prince departed, saying j 
“ I seek a system where there shall be no questioning of 
existence or non-exbtence, eternity or notteternity, and 
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the idea of the boundless and illimitable shall be ittaliied, 
but not talked of,’^ From Atara*s hermitage he proceeded 
to Raji^ha, and was welcomed there by King Bimbisara, 
This king endeavoured to persuade the prince to abandon 
bis wandering life; but he would not hear of it, and pro. 
cceded farther to a village near Gaya and took up his 
abode in a neighbouring wood, eating daily a modicum of 
millet seed, just suffideot to maintain life. Then his skin 
became wrinkled, bis flesh fell away, and his eyes grew 
hollow, and ail those who beheld him felt a strange feeling 
of fear and reverence because of these austerities. 

During all these years his father, Suddhodana, sent 
messeng^ from time to time praying his son to return, 
and setting before him every argument and inducement; 
they came also to Gaya, when the prince was at the point 
of death; but he would have none of their sayings, and 
gave them this order, if be should die before attaining 
Perfect Enlightenment, to take back his hones to 
KapiUvastu and say; “These are the relics of a man who 
died in the fixed prosecution of his resolve." 

But the prince found that these austerities benefited nothing; 
rather he experienced less of the illumination of wisdom than 
heretofore. Hereso] ved, therefore, to nourish his body, and 
accepted and attention. The story is told, in particular, 
of one Sujata. a daughter of a village lord, who was fore¬ 
warned by an angel, and prepared food as follows; she col¬ 
lected a thousand cows, and with their milk fed five hundred 
others, and with theirs two hundred and fifty others, and 
so OT down to fifteen cows, and then, mixing their milk 
wi nee* she prepaid a dish of the greatest purity and 
e Jcacy^ When the Bodhijsattva went into the village to 
or food she offered him this rice^milk on a golden 
and It seemed to him a good omen* He look the 
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food and went out of tie village and bathed in a river, 
and would have crossed to the other side, but the current 
carried him away, and had it not been that a deva 
dw’clling in a certain great tree on the farther bank 
stretched out his jewelled arm to draw him to land, he 
would have been drowned. He reached the shore, how¬ 
ever, and sat down to take his meal i after which he cast 
the golden dish into the river, where it was caught by a 
naga, who took it to his palace. Sakra, however, in the 
form of a garuda,^ snatch^ it from the naga's hand and 
carried It to the Tustfa heavens. 

Meanwhile the Bodhisattva proceeded toward the Wisdom- 
tree^ beneath which the previous Buddhas had attained 
enlightenment. As he walked along the forest path 
hundreds of kingfishers approached him and, circling 
thrice about him, followed; after them came five hundred 
peacocks and other birds and beasts; so that he walked 
on surrounded by devas, nagas, asuras, and creatures of 
every kind towards the Tree of Wisdom. 

A nSga king who dwelt near the path and was very old, 
having s(^ more than one of the former Buddhas come 
by that way, chanted his praise; and his wife, with count, 
less snakogfirls, welcomed him with flags and dowers and 
jewelled ornaments, and kept up a perpetual song of praise. 
The devas of the Worlds of Form hung flags and banners 
on the Wisdom-tree and on the trees that led to it, so 
that the Bodhisattva might find the way easily. As 
he went he reflected that not only this host of friendly 
beings, but also Mara, the evil one, should witness his 
victory; and this thought, like a ray of glory from his brow- 
spot, penetrated to Mara’s abode, and brought him dreams 
and portents, A messenger came also in haste to Mara 
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warning him of Bodhisartva's approach to the WisdouHtnw. 
Then Mara aasembled his army. A horrible sight was 
that. There were some with a hundred thousand mouths, 
some with heads or hands or eyes or feet misshapexi, 
some with fiery tongues, some devouring serpents, some 
hlood, others pot*bellIed and bandy-legged, and all 
with spears and bows and clubs and weapons and armour of 
every sort. AH these marched toward the Wisdom-tree. 

The fVisdom-Tree 

The Bodhisat^a, however, approached the tree, shining 
like a mountain of pure gold, and took his seat on its 
eastern aide, vowing never to rise again till he had attained 
enlightenment. Then the earth quaked six times. Then 
Mara took the form of a messenger arriving post-haste 
from Kapilavastu with the news that Devadatta, Buddha's 
cousin, had usurped the government and was practising 
every sort of cruelty and tyranny, and praying the Bodhi- 
sattva to return and restore good government and order. 
But he reflected that Devadatta acted so from lust and 
malice, and the Shakya princes permitted it only from 
cowardice, and thus reflecting upon human weakness, the 
Bodhisattva was aU the more determined to attain to 
something higher and better. 

Meanwhile the deva of the Wisdom-tree rejoiced, and 
cast her jewels before hrs feet, and prayed him to per¬ 
severe. The devas of other trees came to inquire of her 
who was the glorious bemg seated there; and vrhen she 
informed them that it was the Bodhisattva they cast down 
flowers and perfumes about him, and exhorted him by 
words and songs to go forward, Then Msra ordered his 
three beautiful daughters to tempt the Bodhisattva in 

evi^ way, and they went to sing and dance before him. 
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They wooed him with song and dance and every artifice of 
love j but he remained unchanged in face or mind, tike a 
lily ^ing on quiet waters, and finn as Mount Mem, like 
the iron walls that gird the universe. Then they argued 
with him, depicting the pleasures and duties of worldly 
life, and the difficulty and danger of the search for 
wisdom} but he answered: 

PUasurt is brief as the Hgktningfiask — 

Why should /, tkeH^ emet the pleasures you deserthef 

And Mara's daughters, recognizing didr failure, left him 
with a prayer for his success: 

That which your heart desires nmyyos aftaiti ! 

And finding for yourself deliverance^ deliver all 

The Defeat of Mdra 

Then Mara himself engaged in argument; and when he 
also was unsuccessful, he led on hts demon army to the 
attack. All the devas were terrified and fled away, leav¬ 
ing tfe Bodhtsattva alone. Of every shape, kind, and colour, 
uttering every unearthly sound, filling the air with darkness 
and shaking the ground, the horrid anny advanced with 
threatening gestures toward the Bodhtsattva; but the 
spears stuck totheir hands, their limbs were paralysed, and 
though they would have ground him to dust or burnt 
him with fiery tongues, they could not hurt so much as a 
hair; he sat unmoved, while the weapons showered upon 
him fell at his feet as flowers. exhausted every 

nMource, and when all had failed he took up his terrible 
discus, and mounting the elephant Cloud-mountain, him¬ 
self approached the prince. Now this weapon, if it were 
thrown against Mount Mcru, would cut it in twain like a 
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bamboo; if it were thrown into the sky, it woiijd prevent 
the of rain fortw’elveyears; yet it refused to touch 

the Bodhisattva, but Boated through the air like a dry 
If^af and remained above his head like a garland of 
flowers in the air. Then Mara was enraged like a fire 
into which oil is poured again and again, and he came 
close to the prince and bade him Begone T’ But he 
answered: "Tliis throne is mine by virtue of the merit I 
have acquired in many long ages. Howcanst thou possess 
it who have no merit? ** Then MSra boasted: “ My merit 
is greater than thine." and called bis army to witness, and 
all his warriors called out: "We witness," sothatasoxmd 
like the roar of the sea rose to the very sky. But Bodhi- 
sattva replied: “Your witnesses are many and partial; 
I have one and an impartial witness"; and he stretched 
out his hand from his robe like lightning from an orange 
cloud and touched the earth and called on her to witness 
to his merit. Then the Earth Goddess rose at his feet 
and cried mth a hundred thousand voires like the sound 
of a cosmic drum; *‘1 witness"; and Mira*s army fled 
and returned to Hell like leaves that are scattered by the 
wind, Qoud-mountain curled up his trunk and put his 
toil between his legs and fled away. Mara himself fell 
prostrate and made acknowledgment of the Bodhisattva’s 
power, and rose only to rush away and hide his shame; 
for his mind was filled with sorrow to know ail his efforts 
had failed, and the prince would soon obtain enlighten¬ 
ment and would pre^ the truth by which thousands of 
creatures should reach Nirvana. 

Perfectly Enlightened 

The sun had notyet set when M^a was defeated. Buddha 
remained seated beneath the Wisdom-tree. Gradually 
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through the night the eolightenmcnt for which he sought 
dawned in his heart; at the tenth hour he perceived the 
exact conditions of all beings who have ever been in the 
infinite and endless worlds j at the twentieth hour he 
gained the divine insight by which all things far or near 
appeared as if close at hand. Then he obtained the know^ 
ledge that unfolds the causes of the ftpeution of extsteni^; 
then the privileges of the four paths and their fruidon; and 
at dawn of day he becaine a Supreme Buddha, the Perfectly 
Enlightened. Then rays of six colours spread far and wide 
from his shining body, penetrating to the uttermost bounds 
of space and announcing the attainment of Buddhahood. 
Not even a hundred thousand tongues could proclaim the 
wonders that therewith were manifested. 

Then the Buddha himself proclaimed his victory in a song 
of triumph: 

Thrmtgk many div€n€ births / have parsed 
Seeking in vain ihe builder of the Aruerr. 

Ak^ Aaitse-yfatfur, ntne / have seen thee I 
//ever again shall thou build me a house, 

I have broken thy ra/iers, 

I have destroyed the king-post 
My mind is deiaeked ; 

Desire is extinguished. 

Then Buddha remained seven days in meditation; for 
seven days more he fixed his gaxe on the Wisdom-tree; 
again he walked seven days rapt in thought upon a golden 
ambulatory prepared by the devas; then he sat for seven 
days in a golden palaoe, where every event of the remainder 
of his life became known to him and the whole of the 
dkarma became clear to hts mind, from the first to the 
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last word of his teaching; in the fifth week he sat under 
the tree Ajapila and experienced detachment (Nirvana); 
during the siath week he sat hy the Lake Muchalinda* 
where a naga of the same name sheltered him from 
storms of rain; in the seventh week he sat in a grove 
of Nyagrodha trees. 

T/re Merchants 

It was now forty-nine days since he had received the milk- 
rice from Sujata. It so happened that two merchants were 
passing through the forest with their caravan. For many 
ages and in many lives they had desired the opportunity 
to make some offering to a Buddha, In the same forest 
was a dem —in fact, a dryad—who had once been their 
relative: now, to fulfil their desire she caused the wheels 
of their carts to stick fast in deep mud. The merchants 
made an offering of lights and perfumes, and prayed to the 
god whom they supposed responsible: for the misfortune. 
The devf appeared to them, commanded them to make an 
offering of food to iJ^e Buddha, and released the wagons. 
The merchants, oveijoyed, made their way to him with 
a gift of honey. Now Buddha had no alms-bowl, for 
Brahma’s bowl, given when Sujata brought the rice-milk, 
had vanished, and the golden dish she herself had given 
had been transported to Snake-land, Now, therefore, the 
guardian gods of the four quarters appeared with emerald 
bowls, and when Buddha would not accept these they offered 
in turn bowls of stone. Then as each desired that his 
own bowl might be accepted, the Buddha received the 
four and made them appear like one. In that bow’l he 
received the honey, and in return he taught the tripU 
formula, to the merchants, and they became !ay-discjples. 
They also received from him a lock of hair as a relic 
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In the eighth week the Buddha seated himself under the 
Ajapala tree, and there reflected that the doctrine is deept 
w^le men are neither good nor wise. It appeared to him 
usetess to proclaim the law to those who could not under^ 
stand it But Brahtn^ perceiving this doubt, cried out; 
•‘The world will perish Iand the cry was echoed by the 
devas of the wind and rain and by all other brahmas and 
devas innumerable. Then Brahma appeared before the 
BuddJiaand said: “My lord, the Buddhahood is hard to 
obtain; but you have obtained it that you might release 
the beings of the world from existence; therefore proclaim 
the law that this may come to pass. O wise one, let the 
d/iarma be taught 1 " Then Buddha agreed that it should 
be so, and looked about for one to whom he should first 
preach. He thought first of two of his old disciples, but 
he perceived that they were now dead. He therefore set 
out for Benires, intending to instruct the five hermits with 
whom he had formerly practised austerities. 

The Hermits of Beimres 

When the five hermits saw him from afar they said: 
“Siddhartha has recovered his strength and beauty; he 
comes to us, having failed to accomplish the penance. As 
he is of royal birth, let us offer him a scat, but wc will 
not rise or go to meet him.” Buddlta perceived their 
thoughts and directed his loving-kindness towards them. 
Immediately, just as a withered leaf is helplessly swept 
away in a torrent, so they helplessly, overcome by the 
force of his love, rose and went to do him honour. They 
washed his feet and inquired of his welfare, and he 
informed them that he was now become a Supreme 
Buddlia. Then the whole universe rejoiced, knowing 
that the Law would be preached for the first time. The 
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evening, like a beautiful lady* came to worship him; Mem 
dauced for joy; the seven mountain ranges bowed before 
himj and the beings of every world assembled to receive 
the nectar of the good doctrine. They stood b circles, 
ever more and more crowded by fresh arrivals, till at last 
they were so dose that a hundred thousand devas occupied 
a space no more than the point of a needle; al] the heavens 
of the devas and brahmas were emptied. The sound was 
like that of a stom, but when the lords of the various 
heavens blew their oonchs there was utter silence. Then 
Buddha opened his mouth. 

There are two things,” he said, ** that must be avoided 
by one who becomes a bermit, via. wrong desires and 
mortiJlGation of the body/* This was the subject>matter 
of the first discourse, and it seemed to ^ch hearer that it 
was spoken in his own tongue, and every kind of animal 
heard him with the same impression. Myriads of devas 
entered the first and the second and third and fourth paths. 

The Preaching of Bt^dha 

From that time onM-ard Buddha turned the Wheel of the 
Law—‘that is to say, he preached the Good Doctrine to all 
who heard him. He converted the worshippers of fire by 
many miracles; Bhimasaba, king of RajagrUia, became his 
disciple. Buddha also visited his native dty. This was 
the manner of the visit. King Suddhodhana, hearing of 
the Buddhaship of his son. sent an embassy of noblemen 
asking him to visit Kapila>mstu; but all the nobles, hearing 
the Buddha’s doctrine, became disciples and remained 
with him. The same thing happened with many others. 
At last the king sent a most misted messenger, the noble 
Kalutla, who had been Buddha’s playfellow from infancy. 
He also became a disciple, but when the spring season 
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camct and the roads grew green, and the trees blossomed, 
lie ivent to the Buddha and began to speak of Kaptlavastu, 
“ Your father looks out for your coming,*' he said, as 
the waterdily looks for the rising sun; and the queens 
^pect you, as the ntghtdily expects the moon.*' Buddha 
perceived that the dme had come when it would be proper 
for him to visit his native city. The king prepared a 
beautiful garden for his comfort. At last he arrived, 
surrounded by no Sess than twenty thousand priests, his 
disciples. At first the Shakya princes would not do him 
homage; but he rose into the air, and displayed first the 
issuing of streams of water from lus body, extending over 
the whole of the ten thousand worlds, and sprinkling all 
ivho desired it; then the issuing of fire, which extended 
throughout the whole universe, but burnt not so much as 
a cobweb. Other wonders he showed; then Suddhodhana 
worshipped his son, saying: 

” My lord, my Buddha, my Prince Siddhartha, though I 
am indeed thy father, never again shall f call thee my 
child; 1 am not worthy to be thy slave. Again and again 
1 worship thee. And were 1 to offer thee my kingdom, 
thou wouldst but account it as ashes." Wh^ the king 
bowed Sow the princes also made their obeisance, like the 
bending of a forest of bamboos before the wind. 

The next day the Buddha proceeded on foot to the city to 
ask for alms. At every step there arose a lotus-flower 
beneath his feet, and vanish^ as he passed on; rays of 
light arose from his head and mouth; and because of 
these wonders all ddxens came forth to meet him. All 
were astonished, for as yet this manner of asking alms was 
unknown. When Yashodara heard of it she came to the 
palace door and worshipped him, and said: '* O Sid. 
dhartha, that night Rahula was bom thou didst go away in 
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silence and rejeciedst thy kingdom; now hast thou a more 
glorious kingdom instead." ITie king remonstrated with 
Buddha for seeking bis food in such a manner; but he 
replied: It is the custom of my racei” meaning of all 
the former Buddhas. Then he addressed the king and 
taught him the Law, so that he entered the fust and 
second paths, becoming the Buddha's disciple. 

The Princess is comforted 

The king then sent to inform Yashodara that she might 
also come to worship Siddhartha. Buddha, however, 
proceeded to her palace; as- he went he informed his 
disciples Seriyut and Mugalana that the princess would 
obtain Release. ** She grieves for me," be said, " and her 
heart will break if her sorrow be suppressed. She will 
indeed cling to my feet, but do not hinder her, for the end 
will be that she and her companions will embrace die Law." 
When Yashodara heard that the Buddha was coming she 
cut o^her hair and went in humble garments to meet him, 
folloived by Sve hundred of her ladles. Because of her 
abounding love, she was like an overflowing vessel and 
might not contain herself, but, forgetting that she was 
only a woman, she fell at the Buddha's feet and clung to 
him, weeping. But recollecting that her father-in-law was 
present, she presently rose and stood a little apart Indeed, 
not even Brihma may touch the body of a Buddha; but he 
sufTered Yashodara to do so. The king spoke of Iicr 
faithfulness. "This is no sudden expiesston of her love," 
he said; "for all these seven years she h^s done what thou 
hast done. When she heard that thou didst shave thy 
bead, or put on mean garments, or didst eat only at 
appointed times and from an earthen bowl, she did the 
same, and has refused every offer of remarriage, therefore 
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Buddha visits the Tavatimsa Heaven 

pardon her,” Then Buddha related how, in a former life, 
Yashodar^ had formed the wish to become the wife of a 
Buddha, and thereafter in many long ages had been his 
companion and helper. By this means the princess was 
comforted. Not long afterward RAhula was admitted to 
the order of monks. Buddha, however, refused to admit 
Yashodarft to the order of priesthood. Many years 
afterward he instituted the order of Buddhist nuns, to 
which Yashodara was admitted; and she, who had been 
bortt on the same day as Buddha, attained to Nirv^ two 
years before his own decease. 

Buddka ’Disits the Ta’uatimsa Heaven 
Upon another occasion Buddha visited the devaloka or 
heaven known as the Tavatimsa and remained there three 
months. Indra hastened to prepare his throne for the 
Buddha to sit upon, but feared it would be too large; and, 
indeed, it measured some fifteen leagues in height, while 
the height of Buddha was tw'clve cubits. No sooner did 
Buddha approach, however, than it shrank to a convenient 
height. It remained, however, of the original length, and 
Buddha therefore performed the miracle of extending his 
robe on all sides for a distance of more than a thousand 
miles, so that the throne appeared Like a seat expressly 
prepared for a preacher. The devas, led by Matru, who 
had lately been the mother of Buddha, reejuested the 
Buddha to expound the abhidharma. Many myriads of 
devas and brahmas entered the paths. 

When the time came for Buddha to rctuni to earth, Indra 
caused three ladders to extend from Heaven to earth, two 
of gold and one of silver. On one of the golden ladders, 
which bad steps alternately of gold, silver, coral, niby, 
emerald, and other gems, Buddha descended, preceded by 
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Indra blowing his conch. On the other golden ladder 
proceeded the devas with instruments of music; and on 
the silver ladder the brahtn&s, carrying mnbrellaa. Thus 
Buddha returned to his own hentutage. 

Buddha prevents a War 

Upon a certain occasion Buddha prevented a war which 
was on the point of breaking out between the Shakyas 
and the Kolis. Between the dties of Kapilavastu and 
Kolt ran the river Rohini; across this river a dam bad 
been built which enabled the people of both countries to 
irrigate their fields. It so happened that there was a great 
drought, and the husbandmen on each side claimed the 
sole right to the little water that remained. The rival 
claimant^ called each other by the worst possible names; 
and the matter, coming to the cars of the princes of each 
country, much exaggerated by rumour, led to the outbreak 
of war, and matters had gone so far that the armies of the 
Shakyas and the KoUs were encamped over against ea^ 
other on opposite banks of the diminished river. At this 
crisis Buddha perceived what was going on, and proceeding 
through the air, at the same time making himself visible, 
he arrived at the place of battle. The Shakyas threw down 
their weapons out of respect for him whom they regarded 
as the jewel of their race, and the Kolis followed their 
example. Buddha inquired if they were assembled for a 
waterwfestival, and being informed that it was for battle, 
asked the cause. The princes said that they were not 
quite sure, but would inquire of the generals; they tn turn 
asked their underxoHicers, and so on downward until it 
came to the original husbandmen. When Buddha was 
informed of the cause he asked the value of water, and 
being told that It was very little, he asked what was the 
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value of men, and was told that it was very great, " Why 
then,^’ he asked, “ do you propose to throw away that 
which is of great value for the sake of that of little value ? ” 
This cotivtnclng argument sufficed to end the matter. 

At the same time it was resolved that two hundred and 
6fty princes of each party should become disdples of 
Buddha. They did so unwillingly and not of their own 
choice. Their wives also no sooner heard of it than they 
complained bitterly. Buddha, however, was able to prevail 
upon the princes to think better of it, and It was not long 
before they entered the paths to Release and became 
Arhais. They remained quite indifferent when their 
wives again sent messages imploriog them to return 
home. 

The Admission of Women 

Tills matter led to the hrst admission of women to the 
order of priesthood—^tho wives of the five hundred 
princes, together with the queen-mother Prajapati, co-wife 
with Ma)'adevl and now widow of Suddhodhana, who had 
lately died. She requested that they might be admitted 
to the order of priesthood. Buddha refused her request 
three times, after which she did not like to ask again. 
After returning home, however, the ladies detennined to 
act more vigorously; they cut off their hair, assumed 
mean garments, and set out on foot for the place where 
Buddha was residing. They, who had been accustomed 
to walk on smooth marble and to be protected from the 
heat of the sun and the violence of the wind, were soon 
exhausted, and only reached the hermitage in a quite help¬ 
less and fainting condition. Again Prajapatl asked to te 
admitted. Ananda now pleaded for them on account of 
the hardships they had endured. Buddha still refused. 
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Then AnancU inquired whether a woman, if admitted, 
could enter the paths and attain Release^ Buddha could 
only reply by askirtg if Buddhas were bom in the world 
solely for the beneht of men. ^‘The way is open for 
women as for men,” he said. Again Ananda reminded 
him that on a former occasion he had announced that at a 
later time women would be admitted. Buddha then saw 
that the time had come to establish the order of nuns. 
His reluctance had been caused from his knowledge that 
the doing so would lead to doubts and scandal spoken of 
his order by those who were cot yet his followers. 

Devadatta plots Evil 

The ministry of Buddha was not entirely unopposed. Not 
only were Biiihman philosophers often his keen opponents 
in controversy, but his cousin Devadatta, who through 
countless past births had been his bitter enemy, even 
attempted to murder him. Tliough Devadatta by medtta* 
tion and asceticisni had attained great powers, yet owing 
to his evil nature, these powers, so far from helping him 
toward Release, involved him in utter ruin. He established 
himself at the court of the king of Sewet, with hve 
hundred monks of his own, and, supported by Prince 
AJasat, obtained much influence. By Devadatta's advice 
Ajasat first attempted to murder his father by violence, 
and afterward starved him to death, in order to obtain 
the kingdom for himself. Not long ait&e the accession of 
Ajasat Devadatta asked for a band of five hundred archers 
to kill Buddha, He chose thirtj'-one of these, and ordered 
the first to slay Buddha, the next two to slay the first, the 
next four to slay the two, and the last sixteen he intended 
to slay himself, in order that the matter might be kept 
secret. Budilha, however, though well aware of their 
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intenb‘on5» received the hret and all the other archers in 
turn very kindly, and preached to them, so that they 
entered on the path to Release and became priests. On 
another occasion Devadatta himself projected a great rock 
at Buddha as he was walking below a high cliff, but it 
broke into two pieces and merely inflicted an insignificant 
wound on Buddha’s foot, 

Dcvadatta next laid a deeper plot. There was a fierce 
elephant named Malagiri, accustomed to drink every day 
eight measures of be^. Dcvadatta commanded that on 
a certain day he should receive sixteen measures; a royal 
proclamation was also issued to the intent that no persons 
should remain in the streets; It was hoped thus chat the 
elephant would destroy the Buddha as he went out in 
search of alms. News of this reached him in good time, 
but he would not change his custom; and next day all the 
balconies were lined with friends and enemies of Buddha, 
the former eager to behold his victory, the latter expect* 
ing his death. When Buddha approached, the elephant 
was loosed, and soon began todestroy the houses and show 
its evil temper in other ways. The friars entreated Buddha 
to escape, as the elephant was evidently unacquainted with 
his merit. Then many of the friars asked to be allowed 
to stand before Buddha to protect him; but he replied 
that his own power was one thing, that of the disciples 
another. When at last Ananda took it upon himself to go 
in front, Buddha by witUpower compelled him to remain 
behind. Presently a little child ran out of a house, and 
the elephant was about to kill her; but Buddha called 
out; ** You were not intended to atmek anyone but me; 
do not waste your strength on anyone else.’* But when 
the elephant l^eld Buddha all its fury abated, and it 
approached him In the gentlest way and kneeled to him, 
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Buddha charged the crearure never to hurt anyone again, 
but to be kind to all; and the elephant repeated the five 
commandments aloud in the presence of all the people; 
indeed, had he not been a four'legged creature he might 
have entered the path to Release, When the people saw 
this wonder the noise of clapping and shouting was like 
the sea or the thunder. They covered the elephant with 
jewels, and eightydour thousand people entered the path. 
Not long after this AJasat was converted and b^me 
a supporter of Buddha^s party. When AJasat departed 
from the monastery after this event Buddha remarked: 
“ Had not the king murdered his father he might to-day 
have entered tlie first path. As it is, he will be saved from 
the lowest hdi, where otherwise he must have remained a 
whole age. He will spend sixty thousand years in the 
other hells; then after long ages spent with the gods he will 
be bom on earth and become a private Buddha," 
Devadatta was now in disgrace, but hated Buddha all the 
more. However, he collected another band of disciples, 
five hundred in number. But Buddha sent two of his 
wisest followers to preach to those of Devadatta; and 
while he slept they all departed to follow Buddha, Deva¬ 
datta then fell til, and remained so for nine months; after 
which he determined to go and seek Buddha's forgiveness. 
Buddha felt no ill-wili toward Devadatta; but he informed 
the friars: “Devadatta will not see the Buddha; so great 
are his crimes that not even a thousand Buddhas eouldsave 
him." Devadatta, borne in his palanquin, came nearer 
and nearer to Buddha’s monastery; but when he set foot 
to the ground at the entrance flames rose up from the 
lowest hdl and wrapped his body in their folds, first his 
feet, ilien hjs middle, then his shoulders. He cried out to 
Buddha for help and repeated a verse of a hymn, by which 
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he accepted the three gems^ the Ijuddha, the La^p, and the 
Church; and this will help him eventually, though he none 
the less went to Hell and received a body of hre sixteen 
hundred miles in height. 

Biiddhds Binal Rehase 

This was the manner of Buddha's death, called Parinifvdnat 
or Final Release, In the forty-fifth year of his ministry 
the Buddha suffered from a severe illness, and declared 
that he would not live long. While residing in the city 
of P4wa he was entertained by a good smith named Chunda. 
He prepared an offering of pork, which was the cause of 
a sickness resulting in death, Buddha became very faint, 
and though he set out for Kushinagara, had to test many 
times oti the way. All this was endured that others might 
be reminded that none are exempt from old age, decay, and 
death. At last the Buddha reached the city, and there he 
addressed Ananda as follows: " Inform the smith Chunda 
that his offering will bring a great reward, for it will be the 
immediate cause of my attaining Nirv&nu. There are, 
indeed, two offerings wiiich wilt bring great reward; one 
was given by the lady Sujata before I reached the 
supreme wisdom, the other has Just now been made by 
Chunda. These are the two foremost gifts." The Buddha 
spoke thus test Chunda should feel remorse, or sliould be 
blamed by others; but he had given strict orders that the 
remainder of the offering was to be buried, Buddha lay 
down on a couch in a grove of sal^trees near Kushiaagara, 
He sent a message informing the Malwa princes of his 
arrival, knowing that their regret, if he died without their 
once more beholding him, would be very great. Thus it 
was that a great company of kings and princes, nobles and 
ladies of the court, beside ionumerabk priests, and the 
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devas and bmhmaa of die ten thousand iv'ortds, assembled 
about the Buddha's death-bed* All these wept and wrung; 
thdr hands, and bowed themselves to the ground in their 
grief. This occasion has been made the subject of countless 
pictures, similar in sentiment to the Cltnstian PUtas. 
Buddha inquired if the priests had any last questions to 
put to him* but as they had no doubts on any point they 
remained silent* A Brahman of Kushinagara, however, 
arrived, and desired to argue attain matters; Buddha would 
not have him denied, and in the end he became a disciple. 
None of his disciples was more stricken with grief than 
Ananda. Buddha had given him instructions about his 
burial and about the rules to be observed by the monks 
and nuns. Then he said: “Now I depart to Nirvana; 
I leave with you my ordinances; the elements of the all- 
knowing one will indeed pass away, but the three gems 
will remain.” But Ananda broke down and wept bitterly. 
Then Buddha continued: ”0 Ananda, do not let yourself 
be troubled; do not weep. Have i not taught you that we 
must p.art from all that we hold most dear and pleasant? 
No being soever born or created can overcome the ten- 
dency to dissolution inherent in itself; a condition of 
permanence is impo^ible^ For a long time, Ananda, your 
kindness in act and thought and speech has brought you 
very near to me. You have always done well; persevere, 
and you, too, shall win to perfect freedom from this thirst 
of life, thb chain of ignorance.” Then he turned to the 
other mourners and commended Ananda to them. He said 
also that the least of those present who had entered the 
path to Release should never entirely fail, but should at last 
prevail and reach NirvSna, After a pause he said again: 
** Mendicants, I now impress it upon you that the parts and 
powers of man must be ^ssolved; work out your salvation 
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Buddha’s Ftnat Release 

with dnigence,*^* Shortly afterwanl the Buddha, became 
unconscious and passed away. 

The MsiwS princes, after they had a little recovered from 
their sorrow, urrapped the body in fold upon fold of imest 
doth, and for six days the body lay in state. Then it was 
burnt on a magnifioent pyre in die coronation halt of the 
princes. Thqr were unable to set fire to the pyre, but in 
the end it ignited spontaneously. The body was endiety 
consumed, leavit^ only the relics like a heap of pearls. 
The chief of these, afterward enshrined in glorious monu^ 
ments, were the four teeth, two cheek-bones, and the 
skulL 


CHAPTER VI ; SHIVA 

The Supr&nacy of Shiva 

T his story is related by Brahmi in answer to an 
inquiry of the gods and rishU; 

“ In the night of Brahmi, when all beings and ail 
worlds are resolved together in one equal and inseparable 
stillness, 1 belield the great Narijima, soul of the universe, 
thcusand>eyed, omniscient. Being and non^Being alike, 
tecUning on the formless waters, supported by the thou* 
sand'headed serpent trduute^ and I, deluded by his 
glamour, touched the eternal being with my hand and 
asked: 'Who art thouP Speak,* Then he of theiotus- 
eyes looked upon me with drowsy glance, then rose and 
smiled, and said: * Welcome, my child, thou shining grand- 
sire.* But I took oflence thereat and said: * Dost thoui 
O sinless god, like a teacher to a pupil, call me child, 
who am the cause of creation and destruction, framer of 
the myriad worlds, the sourt^ and soul of all? Tell 
me why dost thou thus speak foolish words to me?' 
Then Vishnu answered: * Knowest thou not that 1 am 
Narayana, creator, preserver, and destroyer of the worlds, 
the eternal male, the undying source and centre of the 
universe? For thou wert bom from my own imperishable 
body/ 

Now ensued an angry argument between us twain upon 
that formless sea. Then for the ending of our contention 
there appeared before us a glorious shining lingam^ a fiery 
pillar, like a hundred univefs&eonsumiiig fires, without 
beginning, middle, or end, incomparable, indcscrihabla 
Tlic divine Vishnu, bewildered by its thousand Hames, said 
unto me, who was as much astonished as himself; ‘ Let us ^ 
forthwith seek to know this fire's source. 1 will descend; 
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do thou ascend with all thy power.' Then he bccajite a 
boar, like a mountain of blue coUyrium, a thousand leagues 
in width, with white sharp-pointed tusks, long-snouted, 
toud-grunting, short of foot, victorious* strong* incom¬ 
parable—and plunged below. For a thousand years he 
sped thus downward, but found no base at all of the lingant. 
Meanwhile I became a swan, white and fiery^yed, with 
wings on every side, swift as thought and as the wind j 
and I went upward for a thousand years, seeking to find 
the pillar's end, but found it not Then I returned and 
met the great Vishnu, weary and astonished, on his upward 
way. 

" Then Shiva stood before us, and we whom his magic had 
gulled bowed unto him, while there arose about on every 
hand the articulate sound of * Om* clear and lasting. To 
him NSrayana said * ‘ Happy has been our strife, thou 
God of gods, forasmuch as thou hast appeared to end it* 
Tlien Shiva answered to Vishnu: * Thou art indeed the 
creator, preserver, and destroyer of the worlds; do thou, 
my child, maintain this world both moving and inert For 
I, the undivided Overlord* am three, am Brahma., Vishnu 
and Rudra* who create, maintain, destroy- Cherish this 
Brahma, for he shall be bom of thee in an ensuing age. 
Then shall ye twain behold myself again.’ Therewith the 
Great God vanished. Thereafter the worship of the 
lingam been established in the three worlds." 

Sa/i 

Very long ago there was a chief of the gods named Duksha. 
He married Prasuti, daughter of Manu; sJie bore him 
sixteen daughters* of whom the youngest Sat!, became 
the wife of Shtva. Tliis was a mutch unpleasing to her 
father, for he had a grudge against Shiva, not only for 
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his disrepuuble habits, but because Shiva^ upon the 
occasion of a festival to which he had been invited, did not 
oflFer homage to Daksha. For this reason Daksha had 
prouoiuvted a curse upon Shiva, that he should receive no 
portion of the offerings made to the gods. A Brahman 
of Shiva’s party» however, pronounced the contrary curse, 
that Daksha should waste his life in material pleasures and 
ceremonial observances and should have a face like a 
goat 

Meanwhile Satl grew up and set her heart on Shiva, 
worshipping him in secret She became of marriageable 
age, and her father held a swayammrot or own-choice, for 
her, to which he invited gods and princes from far and 
near, except only Shiva, Then SatJ was bo me into the 
great assembly, wreath in hand. But Shiva was nowhere 
to be seen, amongst gods or men. Then in despair she 
cast her wreath into the air, calling upon Shiva to receive 
the garland; and behold he stood in the midst of the 
court with the wreath about his neck. Daksha had then 
no choice but to complete the marriage; and Shiva went 
away with Satl to his home in Kail^, 

This Kail&s was far away beyond the white Himalayas, 
and there Shiva dwelt in royal state, worshipped by gods 
and rishis; but more often he spent his time wandering 
about the hill like a b^gar, his body smeared with ashes, 
and with Sati wearing ragged robes; sometimes also he 
was seen in the cremation grounds, surrounded, by dancing 
imps and taking part in horrid rites. 

One day Daksha made arrangements for s great horse 
sacrihee, and invited all the gods to come and share in the 
offerings, omitting only Shiva, The chief offerings were 
to be made to Vishnu, Presently Sati observed the 
departure of the gods, as they set out to visit Daksha, 
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and turning to her lord, she asked t ** Whither, O lord, 
are bound the gods, with Indra at their head P for I wonder 
what is toward.” Then Mahadeva answered; ” Shining 
lady, the good patriarch Daksha has prepared a horse 
sacrifice, and thither the gods repair." She asked him ; 
**Why dost thou not also go to this great ceremony p” 
He answered: “ It has been contrived amongst the gods 
that I should have no part in any such offerings as are 
made at sacrifices,*' Then Devi was angry and she 
exclaimed: ” How can it be that he who dwells in every 
being, he who is unapproachable in power and gtoiy, 
should be excluded from oblations P What penance, w‘hat 
gift shah I make that my lord, who transcends all thought, 
should receive a share, a third or a half, of the obladon ? 
Then Shiva smiled at Devi, pleased with her affection; but 
he said : **These offerings are of little moment to me, for 
sacrifice to me who chant the hymns of the Samaveda ; 
my priests are those who offer the oblation of true 
wisdom, where no officiating Brahman is needed ; that is 
my portion.** Devi answered; It is not difficult to make 
excuses before women, Howbeit, thou shouldst permit me 
at least to go to my father's house on this occasion.” 
** Without invitation P ’* he asked. A daughter needs no 
invitation to her father's house," she replied. So be it,” 

answered Mahadeva, “but know that ill will come of it; 
for Daksha will insult me in your presence.*’ 

So Devi went to her father's house, and there she was 
indeed received, but without honour, for she rode on Shiva's 
bull and wore a beggar's dress. She protested against her 
father's n^lect of Shiva; but Daksha broke into angry 
curses and derided the “ king of goblins,” the “beggar,” 
the “ash-man,” the long-haired yogi. SatJ answered her 
father: “Shiva is the friend of all; no one but you speaks 
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ill oi him. All that thou sayest the devas know« and yet 
adore him. But a wife, wh^ her lord is reviled, if she 
cannot slay the evil speakers, must leave the place, closing 
her ears with her hands, or, If she Have power, should sur¬ 
render her life. This I shall do, for i am ashamed to own this 
body to such as thee,*’ Then Sati released the inward 
consuming hre and fell dead at Daksha’s feet 

The Anger of Skwa 

Narada bore the news to Shiva. He burned with anger, 
and tore from his head a lock of hair, glowing with 
energy, and cast it upon the earth. The terrible demon 
Virabhadra sprang from It; hb tall body reached the high 
heavens, he was dark as the douds, he had a thousand 
arms, three burning eyes;, and liery hair; he wore a garland 
of skulls and carried terrible weapons. This demon bowed 
at Shiva's feet and asked hb will. He answered: “Lead 
my army against Daksha and destroy his sacnlSce; fear 
not the Br^mans, for thou art a portion of my very sdf.'^ 
Then this dread sending appeared with Shiva's gamis 
in the midst of Daksha’a assembly like a storm of wind. 
They broke the sacrificial vessels, polluted the offerings, 
and insulted the priests; finally Virabhadra cut off 
Daksha's bead, trampled on Lndra, broke the staff of 
Yama, and scattered the gods on every side; then he 
returned to Kailas. There Shiva sat unmoved, plunged 
in the deepest thought, forgetful of what had passed. 

The defeated gods sought Brahma and asked his coun^l. 
He, with Vishnu, had abstained from attending the festival, 
for they had foreseen what would befall. Now 
advised the gods to make their peace with Shiva, who 
could destroy the universe at hb will* Brahnb himself 
went with them to Kallas. They found Shiva plunged in 
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deep meditation in the garden ol the kinnaras called 
Fragrant, under a great plpal^tree a hundred leagues in 
height. Its branches spreai^g forty leagues on either side. 
Brahma prayed him to pardon Daksha and to mend the 
broken limbs of gods and rishis;, “for," he said, “the 
ofTerings are thine; receive diem and permit the sacrifice 
to be completed/* Then Shiva answered : “ Daksha is but 
a child; I do not think of him as one who has committed 
sin. His head, however, has been burnt; I shall bestow 
on him a goat’s head, and the broken limbs shall be made 
whole-" Then the devas thanked Shiva for his gentle^ 
ness, and invited him to the sacrifice. There Daksha 
looked on him with reverence^ the rite was duly performed, 
and there also Vishnu appeared riding upon Garuda. He 
sp<»keto Daksha, sayingi “Only the unlearned deem my¬ 
self and Shiva to be distinct; he, I, and Brahma are one, 
assuming different names for the creation, preservation, 
and destruction of the universe. We, as the triune Self, 
pervade alt creatures; the wise therefore regard all othem 
as themselves." 

Then all the gods and rishis saluted Shiva and Vishnu 
and Bralim^ and departed to their places; but Shiva 
returned to Kailas and fell once more Into bis dream. 

Note on Daksha and Shiva 

It happens constantly in the history of Indian literature 
that a new wave of theology becomes the occasion for a 
recapitulation of an older theory of the origin of the 
universe. This fact is the good fortune of later students, 
for without it we should have had no clue whatever In a 
majority of to the ancient conceptions. Of such an 
order, we may take it, is the story of Daksha. It was 
held by the promulgators of Aryan and Sanskrltic views 
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that Brahma had, va^ely speaking, been the creator oi 
the worlds. But amongst those to whom he was sacted 
there grew up, we must remember, the philosophy of the 
inherent evil and dua.]ity of material existence; And with 
the perfecting of this theory the name of a new god, Shiva 
or Mahideva, embodying spiritual enlightenment, became 
popular. Now what part could have been played, in the 
evolution of the cosmos, by these different divinities P 
This was a world in which good brought forth evil, and evil 
brought forth good, and good without evil was a mere 
contradiction in terms. How, then, could the Great God 
be made responsible for anything so disastrous? Plainly, 
he could noL So the mj’th was elaborated that Brahma 
had at first created four beautiful youths to be the pro¬ 
genitors of mankind, and they had sat down to worship on 
the banks of Lake Manasarovara, Suddenly there came 
to them Shiva in the form of a great swan—the prototype 
of the Pararaaliamsa, or supreme swan, the title of the 
emancipated sout—who swam hither and thither, warning 
them that the world about them was an illusion and a 
bondage, and that their one way of escape lay in refusing 
to become fathers. The young men heard and understood, 
and, plunging into meditation, they remained on the shores 
of the divine lake, useless for any of the purposes of the 
world. Then Brahma created the eight lords of creation, 
the Prajapatis, and tliey it was who made up the muddle 
thar is called this world. 

The history of ideas is perhaps the only history that can 
be clearly followed out in India, but this is traceable with 
a wonderful distinctness. At this point in the history of 
Brahmi, where he creates the Prajapatis, in a story whose 
evident object It is to show the part played by Shiva in the 

process of creation, it is obvious that we are suddenly 
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calc mg oo board tht whole of a more anctcnt cosmogony. 
The converse fact, '"hat the gods of that m}'tho]ogy are 
meeting for the first time with a new series of more 
ethical and spiritual conceptions than have hitherto been 
familiar to them, is equally indisputable as the story pro¬ 
ceeds. One of the new FrajSpatis has an established 
conviction—incongruous enough in a new creation, but 
not unnatural in a case ol great seniority—that he himself 
is Overlord of men and gods, and it is greatly to his 
chagrin and disgust that he finds his rank and pretensions 
ignored by tltat god who is known as Shiva or Mahadeva. 
In this very fact of the suddenness of the offence given, 
and the unexpectedness of the slight, we have an added 
indication that we are here dealing with the introduction 
of a new god into the Hindu pantheon. He is to be made 
a member of its family circle by a device that Is at once 
old and eternally new. The chief Prajapati—Daksha by 
name—out of wounded pride, conceives a violem feud 
against Shiva, the Great God. But Daksha had a 
daughter called Satf, who is the very incarnation of 
womanly piety and devotion. This tnatden^s whole soul 
is given up in secret to the worship and love of the Great 
God. Now she is the last unmairied daughter of her 
father, and the time for her wooing and betrothal cannot 
be much longer delayed. It is announced, therefore, that 
her Sufaj'amvam—thG ceremony of choosing her own 
husband performed by a king’s daughter—is abmit to be 
held, and invitations are issued to all the eligible gt ds and 
princes. Shiva alone is not invited, and to Shiva the 
whole heart of Sati is irrevocably given. On stepping 
into the pavilion of the bridal choice, therefore, with the 
marriage garland in her hand, Sati makes a supreme 
appeal. *■ if I be indeed Satl," she exclaims, throwing the 
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^^arland into the air, ^^tlien do thou, Shiva, receive my 
garland I ” And immediately he was there in the midst 
of them with her garland roand his neck. The story of 
the further development of the feud Is related above. 
Andent as is now the story of the wedding of the daughter 
of the older Lord of Creation with the new-comer amongst 
the gods, it ts clear at this point that Daksha was already 
so old that the origin of his goat's head had been forgotten, 
and ivas felt to require explanatioa by the world of the 
day that accepted Shiva. To an age before the birth of 
Buddhism he may have been familiar enough, but the 
preaching of that faith throughout the length and breadth of 
India mustby this time haveeducatod thepeopleto demand¬ 
ing moral and spiritual attributes in their deities instead 
of a mere congeries of cosmic powers, and so trained they 
came back, it would appear, to ^e conception of Daksha as 
to something whose signiheanoe they had forgotten. 

Suggesiions of Earlier Myths 

Traces of something still more ancient are to be seen in 
the next act of this sacred drama, when Shiva, drunk with 
sorrow, strides about the earth, ail destroying, bearing the 
form of the dead Satf on his back. The soil is dried up, 
plants wither, harvests fail. All nature shudders under 
the grief of the Great God, Then Vishnu, to save man¬ 
kind, comes up behind Shiva and, hurling his discus time 
after time, cuts the body of Sail to pieces till the Great 
God, conscious that the weight is gone, retires alone to 
Kailas to lose himself once more in hb eternal medita¬ 
tion. But the body of Satl has been hewn into fifty-two 
dieces. and wherever a fragment touches earth a shrine of 
mother-worship is established, and Shiva bimsdf shines 
forth before the suppliant as the guardian of that spoL 


Uma 

This who!e story brings vividly hack to us the quest of 
Persephone by Demeter, the Great Goddess^ that beautiful 
Greek myth of the northern winter; but in the fifty-two 
pie<^ of the body of Satt we art irresistibly reminded of 
the seventy-two fragments of another dead body, that of 
Osiris, which was sought by Isis and found in the cypress- 
tree at Byblos. The oldest year is said to have been one 
of two seasons, or seventy-two weeks. Thus the body of 
Osiris would perhaps signify the whole year, divided into 
its most calculable units. In the more modem story we 
find ourselves dealing again with a number characteristic 
of ihe weeks of the year. The fragments of the body of 
Sati are fifty-two. Does she, then, represent some ancient 
personification which may have been the historic root of 
our present reckoning ? 

In a general way goddesses are, as we know, long anterior 
to gods, and it is inierestiog to see that in the older myth 
of Egypt it is the woman who is active, the woman who 
seeks and carries off the dead body of man. The com¬ 
parative modernness of the story of Shiva and Sitl is seen, 
amongst other things, in the fact that the husband seeks 
and finds and bears away the wife. 

l/md 

Satl was reborn as the daughter of the great mountain 
Himalaya, when her name was Uma, suraamed Hairn&vati 
from her birth; another name she had was Parvati, 
daughter of the mountain. Her elder sister was the 
river Ganga. From her childhood Uma was devoted to 
Shiva, and she would steal away at night to offer dowers 
and fruits and to burn lights before the lingam. A deva, 
too, one day predicted that she would become the wife of 
the Great God. This awakened her father's pride, and 
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he ^ anxious that she should be betrothed; but 
nothing could be done, for Shiva remained immersed In 
profound contemplation, oblivious of all that went on, all 
his activity in ward-turned, Uma became his servant and 
attended to all his requirements, but could not divert him 
from the practice of austerities or awaken his love. 

About this time a terrible demon named Taraka greatly 
harassed the gods and the world, perverting all 
and des^ying sacrifice; nor could the gods defeat 
him, for in a past age he had won his power from Brahma 
himself by the practice of austerities. The gods therefore 
proceed to Brahma and pray his help. He explains that 
it would not be fitting for him to proceed against the 
demoni to whom he himself had given power; but he 
promises that a son should be bom to Shiva and Parvati. 
who should lead the gods to victory, 
m chief of the gods, Indra, next betook himself to 
KSmadeva, or Desire, the god of Love, and explained 
the need of his assistance. Desire agreed to give his aid, 
and set out with his wife Passion and his companion 
the Spring to the mountain where Shiva dwelt. At that 
season the trees were putting forth new flowers, the snow 
had gone, and binds and beasts were mating; only Shiva 
stayed In his dream unmoved. 

Even Desire was daunted till he took new courage at the 
sight of Uitias loveliness. He chose a moment when 
Shiva began to relax his concentration and when Pirvati 
approached to worship him; he drew his bow and was 
about to shoot when the Great God saw him and 
darted a flash of fire from his third eye. consuming 
Dteirc utterly. Shiva departed, leaving Passion uncon- 
saou^ and Pirvatl was carried away by her father. From 

I 'll time Ananga, Bodiless, has been one of Klmadeva^s 
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for ho was not dead, and while Passion lamented 
her lost lord a voice proclaimed to her; **Thy lover is 
not lost for evermore j when Shiva shall wed Uma he 
will restore Love’s body to his soul* a marriage gift to 
his bride." 

Parvati now reproached her useless beauty, for what 
avails it to be lovely if no lover loves that loveliness P She 
became a an anchorite, and laying aside all 

jewels, with uncombed hair and a hermit s dress of baric, 
she retired to a lonely mountain and spent hw life in 
meditation upon Shiva and the practice of austerities such 
as are dear to him, One day a Brahman youth visited 
her, offering congratulations upon the constancy of her 
dewtioo; but he asked her for what reason she thus 
spent her life in self-denial since she had youth and 
beauty and all that heart could desire, She related her story, 
and said that sincse Desire is dead she saw no other way 
to win Shiva's approval than this devotion. The youth 
attempted to dissuade Parvati from desirii^ Shiva, 
recounting the terrible stones of his inauspicious acts: 
how he wore a poisonous snake and a bloody elephant* 
hide, how he dwelt in creniarion grounds, how he rode on 
a bull and was poor and of unknown birth. Parvati was 
angered and defended her lord, finally declaring that her 
love could not be changed whatever was said of him. true 
or false. Then the young Brahman threw off his disguise 
and revealed himself as no other than Shiva, and he gave 
her his love. Parvati then returned home to tell her 
father of her happy fortune, and the preliminaries of 
marriage were arranged in due form. At last the day 
came, both Shiva and his bride were ready, and the 
former, accompanied by BrahmS and Vish^, entered 
Himalaya’s city in triumphal procession, riding through 
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the streets ankle-dcep m scattered fiowere, and Shiva 
bore away the bride to Kailas j not, however^ before he had 
restored the body of Desire to his lonely wife. 

For many years Shiva and Parvatl dwelt in bliss in their 
Himalayan paradise; but at last the god of fire appeared 
as a messenger from the gods and reproached Shiva 
he had not begotten a son to save the gods from their 
distr^, Shiva bestowed the fruitful germ on Fire, who 
bore it away and finally gave it to Ganges, who preserved 
it dll the six Pleiades came to bathe in her waters at dawn. 
They laid it in a nest of reeds, where it became the god¬ 
child Kumara. the future god of war. There Shiva and 
Parvati found him again and took him to Kailas, where 
he spent his happy childhood. When he bad become a 
s^ong youth the gods requested his aid, and Shiva sent 
him as their general to lead an army against Taraka. He 
Conquered and slew the demon, and restored peace to 
Heaven and earth. ^ 

The second son of Shiva and ParvatJ was Ganesha;* he is 
the god of wisdom and the remover of obstacles* One 
day the proud mother, in a forgetful moment, asked the 
planet Saturn to look upon her son r his baleful glance 
reduced the child's head to ashes, Parvaa asked advice 
of Brahm^ and he told her to replace the head with the 
first she could find; that was an elephant's. 

L/nt^S Sp&ri 

Mahideva sat one day on a sacred mountain of Himalaya 
plunged in deep and arduous contemplation. About him 
were the delightful flowering forests, numerous with birds 
^ beasts and nymphs and sprites. The Great God sat 
in a bower where heavenly flowers opened and blared 

* Sm ftbofe, p. tS, 
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with radiant light; the scent of sandal and the sound of 
heavenly music were sensed on every side. Beyond all 
telling was the motintain’s loveliness, shining with the 
glory of the Great God's penance, echoing with the hum 
of bees. All the Seasons were present there, and all 
creatures and powers resided there with minds firm-set 
in concentred thought, 

Mahadeva had about his loins a tiger-skin and a lion's 
pelt across his shoulders. His sacred thread was a 
terrible snake. His beard was green; his long hair 
hung in matted locks. The rishis bowed to the ground 
in worship; by that marvellous vision they were cleansed 
of every sin, There came Uma, daughter of Himalaya, 
wife of Shiva, followed by his ghostly servants. Garbed 
was she like her lord, and observed the same vows. The 
jar she bore was filled with the water of every Hriha^ and 
the ladies of the Sacred Rivers followed her. Flowers 
sprang up and perfumes were wafted on every side as she 
approached. Then Uma, with a smiling mouth, in playful 
mood covered the eyes of Mahadeva, laying her lovely 
hands across them from behind. 

Instantly life in the universe warted, the sun grew pale, 
all living things cowered in fear. Then the darlmcss 
vanished again, for one blazing eye shone forth on Shiva's 
brow, a third eye tike a second sun. So scorching a flame 
proceeded from that eye that Himalaya was buret with aJS 
his forests, and the herds of deer and other beasts rushed 
headlong to Mahideva's seat to pray for hb protection, 
making the Great God's power to shine with strange 
brightness. The fire meanwhile blazed up to the very 
sky, covering every quarter like the alt-destroying con- 
fiagration of an icon's end. In a moment the mountains 
were consumed, with all their gems and peaks and shining 
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herbs. Then Himalaya’s daughter, beholding her father 
thus d^troyed, came forth and stood before the Great 
God with her hands joined in prayer. Then Mahadeva, 
seeing Uma’sgnef, ^st benignant looks upon the mountain, 
and at once Himalaya was r^tored to his first estate, and 
became as fair as he had been before the fire. Ail his 
trees put forth their flowers, and birds and beasts were 
gladdened. 

Then Uma with folded hands addressed her lord: *' O holy 
one. lord of creatures,” she said, ’*1 pray thee to resolve 
my doubt. Why did this third eye of thine appear? 
Why was the mountain burned and all its forests? Why 
hast thou now restored die mountain to his former state 
after destroying him ? " 

Mahideva answered: "Sinless lady, because thou didst 
TOver up my eyes in thoughtless sport the universe grew 
dark. Then, O daughter of the mountain, I created a 
third eye for the protection of all creatumB, but the blazing 
CTCigy thereof destroyed the mountain. It was for thy 
sake that 1 made Hirnilaya whole again,” 

Shiva's Pishing 

It befell one day that Shiva sat with ParvaU in Kailis 
expotoiding to her the sacred text of the Vedas. He was 
explaining a very difficult point when he happened to look 
uj^ and behold, Parvatl was manifestly thinking of some* 
thmg else; and when he asked her to repeat the text she 
could not, for. in fact, she had not been listening, Shiva 
was very angry, and he said : “ Very well, it is clear you 
are not a suitable wife for a yog?; you shall be bom on 
earth as a fisherman’s wife, where you will not hear any 
sacred texts at all,” Immodiately Farvati disappeared, 
and Shiva sat down to practise one of his deep contempla* 
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tions. But he could not iix his attention; be kept on 
thinking of Parvati and feeling very uncotnfombte. At 
last he said to himself: 1 am afraid 1 was rather hasty, 

and (a:rtainly Parvati ought not to be down there on earth, 
as a fisherman’s wife tooj she is my wife.” He Mnt for 
his servant Nandi and ordered him to assume the form of 
a terrible shark and annoy the poor fishermen, breaking 
their nets and wrecking their boats. 

Parvati had been found on the seashore by the headman 
of the fishermen and adopted by him as his daughter. 
She grew up to be a very beautiful and gentle girl. Ail 
the young fishermen desired to marry her. By this time 
the doings of the shark had become quite intolerable; so 
the headman announced that he would bestow his adopted 
daughter In marriage upon whoever should catch the 
great shark. This was the moment foreseen by Shiva; he 
assumed the form of a handsome fisher.Iad and, represent¬ 
ing httnself as a visitor from Madura, offered to catch the 
shark, and so he did at the first throw of the net. Tlie 
fishermen were very glad indeed to be rid of their enemy, 
and the headman’s daughter was given in marriage to the 
young man of Madura, much to the disgust of her former 
suitots. But Shiva now assumed his proper form, and be¬ 
stowing hts blessing on PSrvati'sfoster-father, he departed 
with her once more to Kail^. Parvati reflected that she 
really ought to be more attentive, but Shiva was so pleased to 
have Parvati back again that he felt quite peaceful and 
quite ready to sit down and take up his intcmipied dreams. 

THE SAINTS OF SHIVA 
Tiger~fooi (Vyaghrapada) 

A certain pure and learned Brahman dweit beside the 
Ganges. He had a son endowed with strange powers and 
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gifts of mind and body. He became tbe disciple of his 
father; when he had leamc all that his father could teach 
him, the s^e bestowed his blessing, and inquired of his 
son: **What remains that 1 can do for thee?'* Then the 
son bowed down to his father’s feet, sayingi “Teach me 
the highest form of virtue amongst those of the hermit 
rule.” The father answered: “The highest virtue Is to 
worship Shiva*” “Where best may i do that?” ashed 
the youth. The father answered: “ He pervades the whole 
universe; yet there are places on earth of special mani* 
festation. even as the alUpenrading Self is manifest in 
individual bodies. The greatest of such shrines is Tillai, 
where Shiva will accept thy adoration; there is the iiogam 
of pure light.” 

The young ascetic left his parents and set out on his long 
journey to the south. Presently be came to a beautiful 
lake covered with lotus-dowers, and beside it he saw a 
lingam under a banyan-tiee. He fell on his face in adora^ 
tion of the lord and made himself its priest, doing the 
service of offering flowers and water with unfailing devotion 
day by day. Not far away he built himself a little her¬ 
mitage and established a second lingam in the forest. 
But now he found it difficult to accomplish perfectly the 
servit^ of both shrines. For he was not content with the 
flowers of pools and fields and shrubs, but desired to make 
daily offering of the most exquisite buds from the summits 
of the lofty forest trees. However early he would start, 
still the sun’s fierce rays withered half of these before he 
could gather enough, nor could he see in the dark hours 
how to choose the most perfect flowers. 

In despair of perfect service he cast himself upon the 
ground and implored the god to help him. Shiva ap¬ 
peared and, with a gentle smile, bestowed a boon on the 
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devoted youth. He prayed that he might receive the 
hands and feet of a tiger, armed with strong claws and 
having keen eyes set in them, that he might quickly climb 
the highest trees and find the most perfect dowers for the 
service of the shrine. This Shiva granted, and thus the 
youth became the **Tiger.fot>ted” and the "Six^yed.*' 

Eye-^Saint (K€tn-^pp^*t} 

There dwelt long ago a forest chieftain who spent all his 
days in hunting, so that the woods resounded with the 
barking of his dogs and the cries of his servants. He was 
a worshipper of Subrahmanlan, the southern mountain 
deity, and his olTenngs were strong drink, cocks and pea¬ 
fowl, accompanied with wild dances and great feasts. He 
had a son, sumamed the Sturdy, whom he took always with 
him on his hunting expeditions, giving him the education, 
so they say, of a young tiger-cub. The time came when 
the old chief grew feeble, and he handed over his authority 
to the Sturdy one. 

He also spent his days in hunting. One day a great hoar 
made his escape from the nets in which lie had been taken 
and rushed away. The Sturdy one followed with two 
servants, a long and weary chase, til) at last the boar fell 
down from very weariness, and Sturdy cut it at wain. 
When the retinue came up they proposed to roast the boar 
and take their rest; but there was no irater, so Sturdy 
shouldered the boar and they went farther afidd, 
Presently they came in sight of the ^cred hill of Kala- 
harti; one of the servants pointed to its summit, where 
there was an image of the god with matted locks. ** Let 
us go there to worship^** he said. Sturdy lifted the boar 
again and strode on. But as He walked the boar grew 
lighter and lighter, rousing great wonder in his heart. 
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He laid, the bo&r down and rushed on to seek the tnenniog 
of the ittiTaclei. It was not long* before he came to a stone 
lingam, the upper part of which was shaped into the like¬ 
ness of the god's liead; immediately it spoke to his soul, 
prepared by some goodness or austerity of a previous birth, 
so his whole nature was changed, and he thought of 
nothing but the love of the god whom now he first beheld; 
he kissed the image, like a mother embracing a long-lost 
son. He saw that water had recently been poured upon 
it, and the head was crowned with leaves; one of his 
followers, just coming up, said that this must have been 
done by an old BraJiman devotee who had dwelt near by 
in the days of Sturdy*s father. 

It came into Sturd/s heart then that perhaps he himself 
might render some service to the god. He could scarcely 
bring himself to leave the image all alone; but he had 
no other choice, and hurrying back to the camp, he chose 
some tender parts of the roasted flesh, tasted them to see 
if they were good, and taking these in a cup of leaves and 
some water from the river in his mouth, he ran back to 
the image, leaving his astonished followers without a 
word, for they naturally thought he had gone mad* When 
he reached the image he sprinkled it with water from his 
mouth, made offering of the board's flesh and laid upon it 
the wild flowers from his own hair, praying the god to 
receive his gifts. Then the mm went down, and Sturdy 
remained beside the image on guard with bow strung and 
arrow notched. At dawn he went forth to hunt that he 
might have new offerings to lay before the god. 

Meanwhile the Brahman devotee who had served the gfod 
so many years came to perform his customary morning 
service; he brought pure water in a sacred vessel, fresh 
flowers and leaves, and recited holy prayers. What was 
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his horror to see that the image had been defiled with 
flesh and dirty water 1 He rolled in grief before the 
lingam, asking the Great God why he had allowed this 
pollution of his shrine, for the offerings aco^table to Shiva 
are pure water and fresh flowers; it is said that there is 
greater merit in laying a single flower before the god 
t han in offering much gold. For this Brahman priest 
the slaying of creatures was a hideous crime, the eating 
of flesh an utter abomination, the touch of a man’s mouth 
horrible pollution, and he looked on the savage woodland 
himters as a lower order of creation. He reflected, how¬ 
ever, that he must not delay to carry out his own cus¬ 
tomary service, so he cleansed the image carefully and 
did his worship according to the Vedic rite as usi^ sang 
the appointed hymn, circumambulated the shrine, and 
returned to his abode. 

For some days this alternation of service of the image 
took place, the Br^raan offering pure water and flowers 
in the morning, the hunter bringing flesh at night. Mean¬ 
while Sturdy's father arrived, thinking his son possessed, 
and strove to reason with the young convert; but it was 
in vain, and they could but return to their village and 
leave him alone. 

The Brahman could not bear this state of things for long; 
passionately he called on Shiva to protect his image from 
this daily desecratiott. One night the god appeared to 
him, saying: “That of which thou dost make complaint 
is acceptable and welcome to me. He who offers flesh 
and water from his mouth is an ignorant hunter of the 
woods who knows no sacred lore. But regard not him, 
regard his motive alone; his rough frame is filled with 
love of me, that very ignorance is his knowledge of 
myself. His offerings, abominable in thy eyes, arc pure 
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love. But thou shalt behold to-morrow the proof of hia 
devotion/* 

Next day Shiva himself concealed the Brihman behind 
the shrine I then, in order to reveal alt the devotion of 
Sturdy^ he caused the liken«s of blood to flow from one 
eye of the image of himself. When Sturdy brought his 
customary ofiering, at once he saw this blood, and he 
cried out: *■ O my master, who hath wounded thee? Who 
has done this sacrilege when I was not here to guard 
thee?*' Then be searched the whole forest to seek for 
the enemy; finding no one, he set himself to stanch the 
wound with medicinal herbs; but in vain, Then he re¬ 
membered the adage of the doctors, that like cures like, 
and at once he took a keen-edged arrow and cut out his 
own right eye and applied it to the eye of the image of 
the god; and lol the bleeding ceased at once. But, alast 
the second eye began to bleed. For a moment Sturdy was 
cast down and helpless; then it flashed upon him that he 
still had the means of cure, of proved efficacy. He sdted 
the arrow and began to cut away his other eye, putting his 
foot against the eye of the image, so that he might not 
fail to find it when he could no longer see. 

But now Shiva's purpose was accomplished; he put forth 
a hand from the lingamand stayed the hunter’s hand, saying 
to him; “ It is enough; henceforth thy place shall be for 
ever by my sidein Kail4s/’ Then the Brahman priest also 
saw that love is greater than ceremonial purity; and Sturdy 
has been evermore adored as Eye-Saint. 

Mdnikka yd^agar and the Jackals 

This saint was born near Madura; by his sixteenth year 

he had exhausted the w*hoIe circle of contemporary 

Bryiman learning, especially the Shaiva scriptures; the 
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report of his learning and intelligence reaclied the Icings 
who sent for him and made him prime minister. At the 
Pandian court he enjoyed the luxury of Indra s heaven, 
and moved amongst the courtiers like the silver moon 
amongst the stars, arrayed in royal robes, surrounded by 
horses and elephants, attended by the umbrella of state; 
for the wise king left the government entirely in his hands. 
Still the young minister did not lose his h^d; he reminded 
himself that these external pleasures are but bonds of the 
soul, and must be forsaken by those who would obtain 
Release. He felt great compassion for the toiling multi¬ 
tudes who pass from birth to birth suffering remediless 
griefs. His soul melted in passionate longing for Shiva. 
He continued to administer justice and to rule well, but 
ever hoped to meet with a Master who would reveal to 
him the “Way of Release.’* Like the bee that flits from 
flower to flower, he went from one to another of the Shaiva 
teachers, but found no satisfying truth. One day a 
messenger came bo court announcing that a ship had 
arrived in the harbour of a neighbouring king bringing a 
cargo of splendid horses from abroad. The king at once 
dispatched his minister with great treasure to buy the 
beautiful horses, and he set out in state, attended by negi- 
ments of soldiers. This was the last great pageant of his 
secular life, 

Meanwhile Shiva himself, as he sat in his court in 
Heaven with Uma by his side, announced his intention to 
descend to earth in the shape of a humanor Master, 
that he might initiate a disciple for the conversion of the 
South and the glory of the Tamil speech. He took his 
seat accordingly under a great spreading tree, surrounded 
by many servants in the form of Shaiva saints, his 
disciples. At bis advent the trees pul forth their blossoms, 
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the birds sang on every branch of the grove near by the 
seaport where the lord had taken his seat. Then the 
young envoy passed by» attended by his retinue, and heard 
toe sound of Shaiva hymns proceeding from the grove. 
He sent a messenger to leam the source of the divine 
music, and was told that there was seated a saintly Master, 
like to Shiva himself, beneath a great tree, attended by 
a thousand devotees. He dismounted and proceeded 
reve^dy toward the sage, who appeared to his vision 
like Shiva himself, with his blaaing third eye. He made 
inquiri^ as to the divine truths taught by the sage and 
his disciples; he was converted and threw himself at the 
Master’s feet in tears, renouncing all worldly honour; he 
received a solemn initiation, and became a yivan^itmkta, 
who attains Release even while still incarnate in 
human form. He adopted the white ashes and braided 
locks of a Sfmva ^ogi* Moreover* he over to the 
Master and his attendants all the treasure entrusted to him 
for the purchase of the horses. 

The noble retinue now approached the converted minister, 
and remonstrated with this disposal of hb master^s 
property; but he bade them depart,'*for why,” he asked^ 
“would you bring me back to mundane matters such 
as this?" They therefore returned to Madura and 
announced to the king what had taken place. He was not 
unnaturally enraged, and sent a curt order for the 
minister's immediate rctum. He only answered t “ I 
know no king but Shiva, from whom not even the 
messengers of Death could lead me,” Shiva, however, 
bade him return to Madura and fear nothing, but to say 
that the hors^ would arrive b due course. The god 
also provided him with a suitable equipage and a price* 

less ruby. The king at first accepted his assurances tliat 
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the horses would arrive; but the story of the other 
courtier prevailed, and two days before the promised 
arrival of the horses the young minister was thrown into 
prison. 

The lord, however, cared for his disciple. He gathered 
togetlier a multitude of Jackals, converted them into 
splendid horses, and sent them to court, with hosts 
of minor deities disguised as grooms; he himself rode 
at the head of the troops, disguised as the merchant from 
whom the horses were supposed to have been purchased. 
The king was of course delighted, and released the 
minister with many apologies. The horses were delivered 
and sent to the royal stables; the disguised gods departed, 
and all seemed well. 

Before dawn the town was aroused by awful bowlings; 
the horses had turned into jackals and, worse still, were 
devouring the real horses in the king*s stables. The 
king perceived that he had been deceived, and seized the 
wretched minister and had him exposed to the noonday 
sun, with a heavy stone upon his back. He prayed to his 
lord; Shiva in answer released the waters of Ganga 
from his matted lodes and flooded the town. Again the 
king perceived hts error; he restored the sage to a place 
of honour, and set about erecting a dam to save the 
town. When this was accomplished, the king offered to 
resign hts kingdom to the saint; but Manikka Vd^agar 
preferred to retire to the seaport where he first beheld 
the lord. There he took up his place at the feet of the 
£ttru, Shiva's work, however, was now accomplished; 
he departed to Heaven, leaving it a chai^ upon Manikka 
to establish the faith throughout Tamilakam. 
Thereafter the saint spent his life in wandering from town 
to town, singing the Impassioned devotional hymns from 
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which is derived his name of “ Him whose Utterance is 
Kubies." At last he reached Cbitambaram, the sacred 
city where Shiva’s dance is daily beheld, the abode also 
of the saint named Tiger-foot; here the sage dwelt until 
his passing away into the lord. This was the manner of 
that beatification. After a great controversy with Buddhist 
heretics from Ceylon there appeared a venerable but 
unknown devotee who prayed to be allowed to write down 
all the saint’s songs from his own lips. This be did, and 
then disappeared; for It was no other than Shiva himself, 
who took the songs to heaven for the gladdening of 
the gods. Next morning a perfect copy was found, a 
thousand verses in all, signed by the god himself, beside 
his image in Chitambaram, All the devotees of the 
temple hastened to the saint for an explanation ; he told 
them to follow him, and led them to the image of Shiva 
in the Golden Court, “That is the meaning,” he said, 
and therewith he disappeared, taelting into the image 
itself, and he was seen no more. 

A Legend of Shivds Dance 

It came to the knovrledge of Shiva that there resided in 
Taragam forest ten thousand heretical rishis, who taught 
that the universe is eternal, that souls have no lord, and 
that the performance of works alone suffices for the 
attainment of salvation, Shiva determined to teach 
them the truth. He bade Vishnu accompany him in the 
form of a beautiful woman, and the two entered the wild 
forest, Shiva disguised as a wandering yogi, Vishnu as his 
wife. Immediately all the rishis’ wives were seized with 
violent longing for the yogi; the rishts themselves were 
equally infatuated with the seeming yogi’s wife. Soon 
the whole hermitage was in an uproar; but presendv the 
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A Legend of Shiva’s Dance 

hermits began to suspect that things were not quite what 
they seemed j they gathered togethefi and pronounced 
quite inefFectual curses on the visitors. Then ^ey pre¬ 
pared a sacrificial firct and evoked from it a terrible tiger 
which rushed upon Shiva to devour him. He only 
smiled, and gently picking it up, he peeled off its skin 
with his little finger, and wrapped It about himself like a 
silk shawl Then the rishts produced a horribie serpent; 
but Shiva hung it round his neck for a garland. Then 
there appeared a malignant black dwarf with a great dub; 
but Shiva pressed his foot upon its back and began to 
dance, with his foot still pressing down the goblin. The 
weary hermits, overcome by their own efforts, and now by 
the splendour and swiftness of the dance and the vision 
of the opening heavens, the gods having assembled to 
behold the dancer, threw themselves down before the 
glorious god and became his devotees. 

Now ParvatJ descended on the white bull, and Shiva 
departed with her to Kailas. Vkhnu was thus left alone 
with his attendant, the serpent Ati-Sheshan, Ananta, the 
Infinite, upon whom he rests on the ocean of milk during 
the night of Brahma, Each was dazed with the beauty of 
Shiva’s dancct and Ati-Sheshau especially longed to see 
the vision again. Vishnu therefore released the serpent 
from his service, appointing his son to take his place i he 
advised his late servant to repair to Kail^ and to obtain 
the favour of Shiva by a life of asceticism. So the 
serpent devotee, with his thousand jewelled beads, de¬ 
parted to the northern regions to lay aside his secular 
glory and become the least of Shiva’s devotees. After a 
time, Shiva, assuming the form of Brahma riding upon 
his swan, appeared to test the devotee’s sincerity; he 
pointed out that already enough had been endured to 
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nicrit the delights of paradise and a high place in tJeavcn, 
and he offered a boon. But the serpent answered; “ 1 desire 
no separate heaven, nor miraculous gifts; I desire only to 
see for ever the mystic dance of the Lord of all.*' Brahma 
argued with him in vain; the serpent will nemain as he 
is, if need be until death and throughout other lives, 
until he obtains the blessed vision, Shiva, then assumed 
his own form, and riding beside Parvati on their snow, 
white bull, he approached the great snake and touched his 
head. 

Then he proceeded like an earthly gum—and for the 
Shatvites every true Master is an incarnation of God—to 
impart ancient wisdom to his new disciple. The universe, 
he said, is bom of Maya, illusion, to be the scene of 
countless incarnations and of actions both good and evil. 
As an earthen pot has for its first cause the potter, for 
material cause the clay, and instrumental cause the 
potter^s staff and wheel, so the universe has illusion for its 
material cause, the S/mkii of Shiva—^that is, Farvad—for 
its instrumental cause, and Shiva himself for its first cause. 
Shiva has two bodies, the one with parts and visible^ the 
other without parts, in vis i ble an d transcend ental. Beyond 
these again is his own essential form of light and 
splendour. He is the soul of all, and his dance is the 
creation, preservation, and destruction of the universe, and 
the giving of bodies to souls and their release. The 
dance is ceaseless and eternal; Ati.5heshao shall behold 
it again at Tillai, Chitambatam, the centre of the universe. 

“ Meanwhile,’' said Shiva, thou shait put off thy serpent 
form and, bom of mortal parents, shaft proceed to Tillai, 
where thou shait find a grove, where Is a lingam, the 
first of all lingams, tended by my servant Tiger-foot. 
Dwell with him m the hermitage that he has made, and 
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Note on Shiva’s Dance 

there shall come a time when the dance shall be revealed 
to thee and him together,*’ 

Such Is the story of the revelation of Shiva's dance in the 
forest of Tara£;am. 

Note <m Shiva’s Dance 

The above Is but one of many legends of Shiva’s dance. 
The dance itself represents the activity of Shiva as the 
sour<£ of all movement within the universe, and especially 
his five acts, creation, preservation, destruction, jembodL 
ment, and release; its purpose is to release the souls of 
men from illusion. It is frequently emphasised that the 
place of the dance, the sacred shrine of Tillai or Chitam- 
baram, is in reality within the heart; the human soul 
attains release when the vision is beheld within itself. It 
will be seen that Shiva has many forms, **evir’ as well as 
**good.” This must ever be so if we are not to postulate 
a separate devil,*' As dancer in the burning-ground, 
the most terrible and unclean of places, he is essentially a 
pre-Aryan demon; he is also "The Terrible ** and “The 
Destroyer," Later Shaivate thought makes eflective 
use of this dramatic Imagery, not merely arguing 
that the demons also must be a portion of God, nor 
simply transferring the place of the dance to the sacred 
shrine at Chitambaram, but accepting the dance as It is. 
and finding a new meaning in the crematioi}*grouiid, the 
heart of the devotee, waste and desolate, the place where 
the self and its deeds are burnt away, and all Is destroyed 
but the dancer himself. 


CHAPTER VII : OTHER STORIES 
FROM THE PURANAS, EPICS, AND 
VEDAS 

The Ck%4rning of the Ocean 

I T happened long ago that Indra, king of the gods, was 
cursed by the great rishi Durvasas, a portion of 
Shiva, for a slight he put on him. Thenceforward 
Indra and all the three worlds lost their energy and 
strength, and all things went to min. Then the daiiyAs 
or asuras pul forth their strength against the enfeebled gods, 
so that they fled to Brahma for protection ^ he then advised 
them to seek aid from Vishnu, the tamer of demons, the 
undying God, creator, preserver, and destroyer. So BrahmS 
spoke, and himself led the gods along the northern shore 
of the sea of milk to Vishnu's seat, and prayed his aid. 
Then the Supreme Deity, bearing his emblems of conch and 
disc and mace, and radiant with light, appeared before the 
grandsire and other deities, and to him again they all 
made prayer. Then Hari smiled and said: “I shall 
restore your strength. Do now as I command: Cast into 
the Milky Sea potent herbs, then take Mount Mandara 
for churning-stick, the serpent Vasukl for rope, and churxi 
the ocean for the dew of life. For this you need the 
d/iityat aid; make alliance with them, therefore, and 
to share with them the fruit of your combined 
labour; promise them that by drinking the ambrosia they 
shall become immortal. But I shall see to it that they 
have no share of the water of life^ but theirs shall be the 
labour only," 

^us the gods entered into alliance with the demons, and 
jointly undertook the churning of the sea of milk. They 
cast into it potent herbs, they took Mount Mandara for 
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The Churning of the Ocean 

the chuming-stick and V^ukJ for the rope,^ The gods 
took up their station by the serpent’s tail, the daityas at 
Its head. Hari himself in tortoise shape became a pivot 
of the mountain as it was whirled around ; he was 
present also unseen amongst the gods and demons, pull¬ 
ing the serpent to and fro; in another vast body he sat 
upon the summit of the mountain. With other portions 
of his energy he sustained the serpent king, and infused 
power into the bodies of the gods. As they laboured 
thus the dames of V^uki’s breath scorched the faces of 
the demons; but the douds that drifted toward his tail 
refreshed the gods with vivifying showers. 

First from the sea rose up the wish.bestowing cow 
Surabbi, gladdening the eyes of the divinities; then 
came the goddess Varunl, with rolling eyes, the divinit)' 
of wine; then upsprang the Parijata tree of paradise, the 
delight of Heaven's nymphs, perfuming all the world with 
the fragrance of its flowers; then rose the troops of 
apsar^s, of entrancing loveliness and grace. Then rose 
the moon, whom Mah^deva seized and set upon his 
brow; and then came a draught of deadly poison, and 
that also Mahadeva took and drank, lest it should 
destroy the world: it is that biller poison that turned his 
throat blue, wherefore he is known as Nllakantha, blue* 
throat, ever after. Next came Dhanwantarf, holding in 
his hand a cup of the dew of life, delighting the eyes of 
the daityms and the rishls. Then appeared the g^dess 
Shri, tlie delight of Vishnu, radiant, seated on an open 
lotus; the groat sky-elephants anointed her with pure 

* The indiMi au'lk chiirQ it a ttick round vhiub • rope ti iwiAed, 
and pulled tdteiwely fraia nppoiite ends. The rope ttsdTIiolili ap tbe 
stick ip a ¥^rti-ciJi positioo* >ud turo.in.g' oT it to *.nil J^q iccoill' 
plUhe tbe chumipg. 
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brought by Ganga and poured from golden vessels^ 
while the enraptured s^es sang her praises. The Milky 
Sea adorned her with a wreath of unfading flowers; 
Vishvakarma decked her with celestial jeweb. Then she! 
who was in sooth the bride of Vishnu, cast herself upon 
his breast, and there reclining turned her eyes upon the 
delighted gods, Cut little pl e a se d were the daityatt for 
now Were they abandoned by the godded of prospeiitv. 
The angry daityas snatched the cup of nectar from 
Dhanu^tarf and bore it off. But Vishnu, assuming an 
exquisite and ravishing woman^form, deluded and 
fascinated them, and while they disagreed amongst 
themselves he stole away the draught and brought it to 
the gods, who drank deep from the cup of life. In¬ 
vigorated thereby, they put the demons to flight and drove 
them down to Hell, and worshipped Vishnu with rejoicing. 
The sun shone clear again, the Three Worlds becameonce 
more prosperous, and devotion blossomed in the hearts of 
every creature, led ra, seated upon his throne, composed 
a hymn of praise for Lakshmi; she^ thus praised, granted 
him wishes twain. This was the choice, that never again 
should she abandon the Three Worlds, nor should she 
ever forsake any that should sing her praise in the words 
of Indrab hymn. 

Whoso hears this story of the birth of Lakshmi from the 
Milky Sea, whosoever reads it, that goddess of good 
fortune shall never leave his house for generations three; 
strife or misfortune may never enter where the hymn to 
Lakshmi is sung. 


The Birth of Ganga 

Tke Birth of Gavga 

There was oDce a king of Ayodhjr'a, by name Sagara, He 
eagerly desired children, but had no issue. His elder wife 
was Keshinl, the second Sumatl, sister of Garuda, With 
these twain he came to Himalaya to practise an austere 
penance. WTien a hundred years had passed, the rishi 
Brigu, whom he had honoured, granted him his wish. 
*' Thou shall attain unparalleled renown amongst men,” he 
said, One wife of thine, Keshini, shall bring forth a son 
who will perpetuate thy race; the other shalt give birth to 
sixty thousand sons.” Those daughters of kings were 
glad, and worshipping the rishi, they asked: “ Who of us 
shall have one son and who many we would know/’ 
He asked their will ** Who wishes for which boon ? ” he 
said, *'a single peipetuator of the tine, or sixty thousand 
famous sons, who yet shall not carry on their race?" 
Then Keshini chose the single son, and Garuda’s sister 
chose the many. Thereafter the king revered the saint 
with circumatabulation and obeisance and returned again 
to his city. 

In due course Keshini bore a son, to whom was given the 
name of Asamanja. SumaQ bore a gourd, and when it 
burst open the sixty thousand sons came forth j the nurses 
fostered them in jars of ghee until they grew up to youth 
and beauty. But the eldest son, the child of Keshini, 
loved them not, but would cast them in the Sarayu river 
and watch them sink. For this evil disposition and for 
the wrongs he did to citiaens and hooest folk Asamanja 
was banished by his father. But he had himself a son 
ttamed SumAn, fair-spoken to all and well-beloved. 

When many years had passed Sagara determined to 
celebrate a mighty sacrifice. The place thereof was in 
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the region between Hiinilaya and Vtndhya. There the 
horse was loosed, and Ansbnmat, a mighty chanoufighter, 
followed to protect it. Bat it befell that a attain Vasava, 
assuming the form of a rakshasi, stole the horse away. 
Then the Brahman priests informed the king, and com* 
manded him to slay the thief and bring back the horse, 
lest the sacrifice should fail and misfortune should follow 
all ooncemed. 

Then Sagant sent forth his sixty thousand sons to seek the 
horse. “ Search ye the whole sea-girt earth," he said, 
“league by league, above the ground or under it.” Then 
those great princes ranged the earth. Finding not the 
horse upon its surface, they began to ddve with hands like 
thunderbolts and mighty ploughshares, so that the earth 
cried out in pain. Great was the uproar of the serpents 
and the demoo.s that were slain then. For sixty thousand 
leagues they dug as if they would reach die very lowest 
deep. They undermined all Jambudwipa, so that the very 
gods feared and went into counsel unto Brahma. " O 
great grandsire,” they said, “ the sons of Sagara are 
di^ng out the whole earth and many arc slain therefor. 
Crying that one hath stolen Sagara’s horse, they are 
bringing havoc on every creature," Then Brahma 
answered; "Thisentire earth isVasudeva’s consort; he 
is indeed her lord, and in the form of Kapila sustains her. 
By his wrath tlte sons of Sagara wiU be slain. The far¬ 
sighted have foreseen the fated digging out of earth and 
the death of Sagara's sons; therefore ye should not fear. 
Then having riven the entire earth and ranged it all about, 
the sons returned to Sagara and asked what they should 
do.for they could not find the horse. But he commanded 
them again to burrow in the earth and find the horse. 
" Then cease," he said. ** not before.*' Again th^ 
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plunged into the depths. Tlicns they came on the 
JkpLit Virupaksha, who bears on his head the whole 
world with its hills and forests^ and when he shakes hta 
head that is an earthquake. Him they duly worshipped 
and passed otl To the south they came next, to another 
mighty elephant, Mahapadma, like a mountain, bearing 
the earth upon his head; in like wise they came also to 
the wesDcm elephant named Saumanasa, and thence to the 
north, where is Bhadra, white as snow, bearing the earth 
upon his brow. Passing him by with honour, they came to 
the quarter east of north; there they beheld the eternal 
Vasudeva in the shape of Kapila, and hard by him they 
saw the horse browsing at bis will. They rushed on 
Kapila in fury, attacking him with trees and ^ulders, 
spades and ploughs, crying; -‘Thou art the thief; now 
ihou hast fallen into the hands of the sons of Sagara.'* 
But Kapila uttered a dreadful roar and flashed a burning 
flame upon the sons that burned them ail to ashes. No 
news of this came back to Sagara. 

Then Sagara addressed his grandson Sumin, bidding 
him seek his uncles and learn their fate, “and,” said he, 
** there be strong and mighty creatures dwelling in earth; 
honour such as do not hinder thee, slay those that stand 
against thee, and return, accomplishing my desire," He 
came in turn to the elephants of east and south and west 
and north, and each assured him of success; at last he 
came to the heap of ashes that had been his uncles; there 
he wailed with heavy heart in bitter grief. There, too, 
he beheld the wandering horse. He desired to perform 
the funeral lustrations for the uncles, but he might find no 
water anywhere. Then he beheld Garuda passing through 
the air; he cried to Anshumat: “Do not lament; for 
these to have been destroyed is for the good of all. The 
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freat Kaptia consumed these mighty ones; thetefote thou 
shouidst not make lor them the common offedngB of 
vrater. But there is Ganga, daughter of HimaUyai let 
t^t of every world lave this heap of ashes; then 

^il the srety thousand ions of Sagara attain to Heaven 
Do thou aJso uke back the horse and bring to completion 
thy grandfather's sacrifice*" Then Anshumat led back 
me ho and Sagara’s ceremony was completed; but he 
^ew not how to bring to earth the daughter of Himalaya. 
5agara died and Anshumat was chosen king. He was a 
gr^t and at last resigned the kingdom to his son 
^d retired to dwell alone in the Himalayan forests; in 
due Ume lie dso passed away and reached Heaven. His 
King Djlipa. constantly pondered bow to bnng down 
Gan^ that the ashes might be purified and Sagare's sons 
atton to Heaven. But after thirty thousand years he, too. 
died, and his son Bhagiratha, a ro>'al saint, followed him. 
Ere long he consigned the kingdom to the care of a 
cou^IIor and went to the Himibyan forests, performing 
^ble austemies for a thousand years to draw down 
anga from the skies. Then Brahma was pleased by bis 
devobon, and appeared before him, granting a boon. He 
prayed (hat the ashes of the sons of Sagara should be 
wash^ by the water of Gangs, and that a son might 
speedily be bom to him, “ Great is thy aim," replied the 
^dsire, “ but thou shouidst invoke Mahadeva to receive 
the flailing Gangs, for earth may not sustain her. None 
but he who sways the trident may sustain her fall/' 

Th^ for a year Bhagiratha worshipped Shiva; and he. 

f* / ^ ’ ^utitrtook to bear the mountain-daughter's 
lau. receiving the river upon his head. Then Gangi, in 
mighty torrent, cast heraelf down from Heaven on to 
® g’racious head, thinking in her pride: “ I shall 
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The Birth of Ganga 

sweep away the Great God in my waters, down to the 
nether regions.” But when Gaoga fell on Shiva’s tangled 
locks she might not even reach die earth, but wandered 
there unable to escape for many a long year. Then 
Bhagiratha again engaged in marry hard austerities, till 
Shiva would set tlie river free; she fell in seven streams, 
three to the east, three to the west, while one followed after 
BhSglratha’s car. The falling waters made a sound like 
thunder; very wonderful the earth appeared, covered with 
fallen and falling fishes, tortoises, and porpoises. Deyas, 
rishis, gandharvas, and yafcshas witnessed the great sight 
from their elephants and horses and self-moving chariots; 
every creature marvelled at the coming down of Ganga. 
The presence of the shining devas and the brightness of 
J(j\vels lit up the sky as if with a hundred suns. The 
heavens were filled with speeding porpoises and fishes like 
flashes of bright lightning; the flakes of pale foam seemed 
like snow-white cranes crossing heavy autumn clouds. So 
Ganga fell, now directly onward, now aside, sometimes in 
many narrow streams, and again in one broad torrent; now 
ascending hills, then falling again into a valley. Very' fair 
was that vision of the water falling from Heaven to 
Shankara’s head, and from Shankara’s bead to earth, AH 
the shining ones of Heaven and all the creatures of the earth 
made haste to touch the sacred waters that wash away all sin. 
Then Bhagiratha went forward in his car and Gangi 
followed; and after her came the devas and rishis, asuras, 
rdkshasas, gandharvas and yakshas, kinnaras and n&gas 
and apsartus, and all creatures tJiat inhabit water went 
along with them. But as Gangs followed Bhagiratha she 
flooded the sacrificial ground of the puissant Jahna, and 
he was greatly angered, and in his wrath he drank up all 
her wondrous waters. Then the deities besought and 
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prayed him to set her free, till he relented and released 
her through his ears, and again she followed Bhigiratha’s 
car. At last she came to the mighty river Ocean and 
plunged into the nether regions; diere she laved the heap 
of ashes, and the sixty thousand sons of Sagara were 
cleansed of every sin and attained to Heaven. 

Then Brahma spoke to Bhaglratha. “O most puissant of 
men," he said, “ the sons of Sagara have now gone up to 
Heaven, and shall endure there so long as Ocean's waters 
endure on earth. Gangs shall be called thy daughter and 
receive thy name. Now do thou make offerings of this 
sacred water for thy ancestors, Sagara and Anshumat and 
Dili pa, and do thou thyself bathe in these waters and, free 
from every sin, ascend to Heaven, whither I now repair," 
*‘And, O Rama,” said Vishvamitra, “J have now r^ated 
to thee the tale of Gangi, May it be well with thee. He 
that recites this history wins fame, long life, and Heaven; 
he that heareih attains to length of days, and the fulfilment 
of desires, and the wiping out of every sin," 

Manasd Devi 

Manasa Devi was the daughter of Shiva by a beautiful 
mortal woman. She was no favourite of her ste^ 
mother, EhagavaU, or P^rvaU, Shiva's wife; so she took 
up her abode on earth with another daughter of Shiva, 
named Neta. Manasa desired to receive the worship due 
to goddesses; she knew that It would be easy to obtain 
this if she could once secure the devotion of a very 
wealthy and powerful merchant-prince of ChampakaNagar, 
by name Chand Sadagar. For a long time she tried to 
persuade him; but he was a stout devotee of Shiva him¬ 
self, whom he was not going to desert for a goddess of 
snakes. For Manash was a goddess and queen of serpents. 
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Chand had made a beautiful garden on the outskirts of 
the city, a veritable earthly paradise, where he was used to 
eat the air and enjoy the Ilowers every' evening. The first 
thing Manasa did was to send her snakes to reduce (he 
garden to ashes. But as Cband had received from Shiva 
himself the magic power of restoring the dead to life, it 
was an easy matter for him to restore the garden to all its 
beauty by merely uttering the appropriate charms. Manasa 
next appeared toCh^d in the shape of a beautiful girl, so 
silvery and radiant that even the moon hid herself beliind 
the clouds when she saw her. Chand fell madly in love 
with her. but she would not hear a word till he promised 
to bestow his magic power upon her j and when he did so, 
she vanished away and appeared in the sky in her own 
form, and said to Cliand: "This is not by chance, nor in 
the course of nature. But even now worship me, and I 
will r^tore your power.*' But he would not hear of it. 
Then she destroyed the garden again. But Ch^d now 
sent for his friend Shankara, a great magician, who very 
soon revived the flowers and trees and made the gard^ 
as good as before. Then Manasa managed to kilt 
Shankara by guile, and destroyed the garden a third time; 
and now there was no remedy. Every time one of theM 
misfortunes befell Ch^d she whispered in his ear: “It is 
not by diance,*' &c. 

Then she sent her serpents to kill every one of his six sons; 
at the death of each she whispered the same message in 
Chad's ear, saying: “ Even now worship me, and ail shall 
be well." Chand was an obstinate man. and sad as he 
was, he would not give in. On the contrary, he fitted out 
his ships for a trading voyage and set foriJi, He was 
very successful, and was nearing home, with a load^ of 
treasure and goods, when a storm fell on the ships. 
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ChSnd at once praved to Bhagavati, the wife of Shiva, 
and she protected hia ship, Manas^ however^ represented 
to her father that this was not fair. ** Is she not content 
with banishing me from Heaven, hut must also interfere 
with all my doings?” So Shiva persuaded his wife to 
return to Heaven with him. He begad by swearing: 
“By the beads of your favourite sons, Ganesh and 
Kartikkeya, you must come away at once, Bhagavati, 
or-” 

“Or what?” she said. 

** Well, never mind,” be replied; “ but, my dear, you ^ould 
be reasonable. Is it not fair that ManasS should have her 
own way for once? After all. she has been very badly 
neglected, and you can adbrd to be generous." 

So Bhagavati went away with Shiva, the boat sank, and 
Chand was left in the sea, MajiasS had no intendon of 
letting him drown, so she cast her lotus throne into the 
water. But Manasa had another name, Padma, and this 
also is the name of the lotus; so when Ch4nd saw that 
the floating object by which he was going to save himself 
was actually a padma he left it alone, preferring drowning 
to recei ving any help from a thing bearing the hated name 
of his enemy. But she whispered; “Even now worship 
me, and all will be wdl." 

Chand would have been quite willing to die; but this 
would not suit ManasS. at all; she brought him ashore. 
Behold, he had arrived at ihe city where an old friend, 
Chandraketu, had his home. Here he was very kindly 
treated, and began to recover a little; but very soon he 
discovered that Chand raketu was a devotee of Manasi, 
and that her temple adjoined the house. At once he 
departed, throwing away even the garments his friend had 
bestowed upon him. 
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He begged some food, and going dovm to the river, took 
his bath. But while he was bathing ManasS sent a large 
mouse, who ate up his rice;, so that he had nothing to cat 
but some raw plantain-skins left by some children on the 
river-bank. Then he got service in a Brahman family as 
a reaper and thresher ; but Manasa turned his head so that 
he worked quite stupidly, and bis master sent him ofC It 
was a very long time before he found his way back to 
Champaka Nagar, and he hated Manasa C>evi more than 
ever. 

Now Manasa had two great friends, apsaras of Indra’s 
heaven. They made up their minds to win over 
the obstinate merchant. One was to be reborn as 
Chand’s son, ihe other as the daughter of Saha, a mer¬ 
chant of Nichhani Nagar and an acquaintance of Chlnd’s, 
When Ch^d reached home he found his wife had pre¬ 
sented him with a beautiful son ; and when the time 
came for his marriage there was no one so beautiful 
or so wealthy as Bchula, the daughter of Siha. Her 
face was like an open lotus, her hair fell to her ankles, 
and the tips of it ended in the fairest curls; she had the 
eyes of a deer and the voice of a nightingale, and she 
could dance better than any dancing girl in the whole 
city of Champaka Nagar. 

Unfortunately, the astrologers predicted that Chfind^s 
son. whose name was Lakshmindara, would die of the 
bite of a snake on the night of his marriage. All this 
time, of course, the two apsar^ had forgotten their 
divine nature, and only thought themselves ordinary 
mortals very much in love; also they ivere both devoted 
to the service of Manasa Devi, Chand's wife would not 
allow the marriage to be postponed, so Chand had to go 
on with the preparations, though he was quite sure that 
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was going to have her own way in the matter. 
However, he had a steel house built, taking arc that there 
were no cracks in it large enough for even a pin to enter. 
The house was guarded by sentinels with drawn swords^ 
mungooses and peacocks were let loose in the park around 
it, and every one knows that these creatures arc deadly 
enemies of snakes. Besides this, charms and antidotes 
and snake-^poisons were strewn in every comer. 

But Manasa appeared to the craftsman who built the house 
and threatened to kill himself and all his family if he 
would not make a tiny hole in the steel wall. He was 
very unwilling to do it, for he said he could not betray his 
employer; at last he gave in from sheer fright, and made 
a hole the size of a hair, hiding the opening with a little 
powdered charcoal. 

Then the marriage day came, and many were the evil 
omens; the bridegroom's crown fell off his head, the pole 
of the marriage pavilion broke, Behul4 accidentally wiped 
off the marriage mark from her own forehead after the 
ceremony as if she had already become a widow. 

At last the ceremonies were all over, and Lakshmindara 
and Behuti. were left alone in the steel house. Behula hid 
her face in her hands, and was much too shy to look at 
her husband, or let him embrace her; and he was so tired 
by the long fasting and ceremonies of the marriage that 
he fell asleep. Behula was just as tired, but she sat near 
the bed and watched, for it seemed to her too good to be 
true that such a lovely thing as Lakshmindara could be 
really her husband; he seemed to her Uke an enshrined 
god. Suddenly she saw an opening appear in the steel 
wall, and a great snake glided in; for some of Manasa s 
snakes had the power of squeciing themselves into the 
riniest space and earpanding again at will. But Behula 
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ofTered the snake some milk, and while it was drinking 
she slipped a noosa over its head and made it fast. The 
same thing happened with two more snakes. Then Belutli 
grew so heavy she could not keep awake; she sat on the 
bed and her eyes closed, opening every now and then with 
a start to watch the hole in the walL At last she fell 
asleep altogether, stretched across Lakshmindara^s feet. 
Then there crept in the serpent Kal-naginl, the same who 
had destroyed Chand's pleas one* garden, and bit the sleep* 
ing bridegroom; he cried out to BehuU. and she woke 
just in time to see the snake going out by the hole in die 
wall. 

In the morning Lakshmindara's mother came to the bridal, 
chamber and found him dead, while Behul§ lay sobbing 
by his side. Every one blamed Behul^ for they did not 
believe a snake could have entered the steel house, and 
accused her of witchcraft; but presently they saw the 
three snakes tied up, and then they knew that the bridei* 
groom had died of snakey-bite. But Behula did not attend 
to what they said, for she was wishing that at least she 
had not refused her husband^s first and last request when 
she had been too shy to let him embra^ her. 

It was the custom when anyone died of snake-bite that 
the body should not be burnt, but set afloat on a raft, in 
the hope, perhaps, that some skilful physician or snake* 
charmer might find the body and restore it to life, Bui 
when the raft w’as ready Behula sat down beside the body 
and said she would not leave It till the body was restored 
to life. But noone really believed that such a thing could 
happen, and they thought Bthula was quite mad. Every 
one tried to dissuade her, but she only said to her mother- 
in-law; “Adored mother, the lamp is still burning in our 
bridal-chamber. Do not weep any more^ but go and close 
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the door of the room, and know that as tong as the lamp 
bums I shall sill] hope that my lord may be restored to life.” 
So there was no help for it; but Behula floated away, and 
very soon Cbampaka Nagar was out of sight. But when 
she passed by her father’s house her five brothers were 
waiting, and they tried to persuade her to leave the dead 
body, saying that though she was a widow they wanted to 
have her back, and they would cake every care of her and 
make her very happy. But she said she could not bear the 
idea of living without her husband, and she w'ould rather 
stay even with his dead body than go anywhere else, So 
she floated away far down the river. It was not very long 
before the body began to swell and decay; still Behula 
protected it, and the sight of this inevitable change made 
ber quite unconscious of her own sufferings. She floated 
past village after village, and every one thought she was 
mad. She prayed all day to Manasa Devi, and though she 
did not restore the body to life, still the goddess protected 
it from storms and crocodiles, and sustained Beliula with 
strength and courage. 

Behula was quite resigned; she felt a more than human 
power in herself. She seemed to know that so much faith 
and love could not be in vain. Sometimes she saw visions 
of devils who tried to frighten her, sometimes she saw 
visions of angels who tempted her to a life of comfort and 
safety; but she sat quite still and indifferent; she went on 
praying for the life of her husband- 
At last six months went by, and the raft touched ground 
just where Manama's friend Neta lived by the river-side. 
She was washing clothes, but Behula could see by llic glory 
about her head that she was no mortal woman. A beau¬ 
tiful little boy was playing near her and spoiling all her 
work; suddenly she caught hold of the child and strangled 
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Wm, and laid the body down beside her and went on with 
her work. But when the sun set and her work was done, 
she sprinkled a few drops of water over him, and he woke 
up and smiled as if he had just been to sleep. Then Behuli 
landed and fell at the washerwoman's feet Neta carried 
her up to Heaven to see if the gods might be moved to 
grant her prayer. They asked her to dance, and she 
pleased them so much that they promised her to bring her 
husband back to life and to restore all Chand’s losses. 
But Manas4 De\1 did not agree to this until Behula under- 
took to convert her fathcr-in-law and persuade him to 
honour and worship the goddess, Behuld promised. 

Then Behula and Lakshmindara set out on their way home. 
After a long time they came to her father's house, and they 
stopped to visit her father and mother. But they would 
not stay, and set out the same day for Champaka Nagar. 
She would not go home, however, until she had fulfilled 
her promise to Manas^ Devi. The first people she saw 
were her own sisters-indaw, who had come to the river- 
bank to fetch water. She bad disguised herself as a poor 
sw'eepcr, and she had in her hand a beautiful fan on which 
she had the likeness of every one in the Chand family de¬ 
picted. Sheshowed the fan to the sisters, and told them her 
name W'as Behula, a swecpcr-girl, daughter of S&ha, a 
sweeper, and wife of Lakshmindara, son of the sweeper 
Chand. The sisters ran home to show the fan to their mothefr 
and told her its price was a lac of rupees, Sanaki 
was very much surpKsed, but she thought of the lamp in 
the steel house, and w'hen she ran to the bridal-chamber 
that had been shut tight for a year, behold the lamp was 
trill burning. Then she ran on to the river-aide, and there 
was her son with Behula But Behula said: ** Dear mother, 
here is your son; but we cannot come home tUI my father- 
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iH'.law agrees to worship Manasa Devi; that is whjr 1 
brought you here by a trick." 

Chand was dot able to resist any longer; Manas^ Devi 
had conquered. He worshipped her on the eleventh day 
of the waning moon in the very same month. It Is true 
that he offered flowers with his left hand, and turned away 
his face from the image of Manasi; but, for all that, she 
was satisfied, and bestowed on him wealth and prosperity 
and happiness, and she restored his friend Shankara to life. 
Ever since then Manasd Devi’s claim to the worship of 
mortals has been freely admitted. 

No/e on Manasa Devf 

This legend of Manasi E)evl, the goddess of snakes, who 
must be as old as the Mykeneao stratum in Asiatic culture, 
reflects the conflict between the religion of Shiva and that 
of feminine local deities in Bengal. Afterwards Manasi 
or Padma was recognized as a form of (does it not 

say in the Mah&bhirata that all that b feminine is a part 
of Uma?), and her worship accepted by the Shaivas, She 
ba phase of the mother-divinity who for so many wor¬ 
shippers is nearer and dearer than the far-off and im¬ 
personal Shiva, though even he, in these popular legends, 
is treated as one of the Olympians with quite a human 
character. 

*' In the month of Shravana [July-Auguat],** writes Cabu 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, "the villages of Lower Bengal 
present a unique scene. Thb b the time when ManasS 
Devi b worshipped. Hundreds of men in Sylliet, 
Backergunge, and other districts throng to the river-side 
to recite the songs of Behula. The vigorous boat-races 
attending the festivity and the emhusiasm that charaj> 
terizes the recitation of these songs cannot but strike an 
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observer with an idea of their vast influence over the 
masses. There are sometimes a hundred oars in each of 
the long narrow boats, the rowers singing in loud chorus as 
they pull them with all their might. The boats move with 
the speed of an arrow^ even flying past the river steamers. 
These festivities of ManasaPCijS. sometimes occupy a whole 
month . . . how widespread is the popularity of these 
songs in Bengal may be imagined from the fact that the 
birthplace of Chand Sadagar is claimed by no less than 
nine tiistricts and by the fact that the Manasd Afangal, 
or Story of Manasa, has been told in as many as sixty 
versions by poets whose names are knowm, dating from 
the twelfth century onward to the present day. 

It must be remembered*” adds Dlnesh Babu, “that in a 
country where women commonly courted death on their 
husband's funeral pyre this story of BchuJS. may be 
regarded as the poet’s natural tribute at the feet of their 
ideal.” 

The Elephant and Crocodile 

There dwelt a royal elephant on the slopes of Triple Peak, 
He wandered through the forests with his herd of wives. 
Fevered with the juice exuding from his temples, he 
plunged one day into a lake to quench his thirst; after 
drinking deep, he took water in his trunk and gave it to 
his wives and children. But just tlien an angry crocodile 
attacked him, and the two struggled for an endless time, 
each striving to draw the other toward himself. Piteously 
the elephants trumpeted from the bank, but they could 
not help. At last the royal elephant grew weak, but the 
crocodile was not yet weary, for he was at home In his 
own element. 

Then the royal elephant prayed ardently and with devotion 
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to the Adorable, the Supreme Being; at once came 
Vishnu, seated upon Garuda, attended by the devas. 
He drew forth the crocodile and severed its neck with a 
cast of bis discus, and so saved the royal elephant 
This was the working out of an old oirsc; the elephant 
was a gandharva who in another life had cursed a rishi 
who disturbed him at play. That nshi was the crocodile. 
By another nshi^s curse the gandharva had become an 
elephant. 

The elephant of the story stands for the typical human 
soul of our age, excited by desires; given over too much 
to sensual pleasure, the demon would have carried him 
away, he knew not- where. There was no salvation for 
him until he called on VUhnu, who speedily saves all 
those who call upon him with devotioo. 

Nachiketas and Varna 

There was a cowherd of the name of Vajashrava; 
desiring a gift from the gods, he made offerings of all he 
owned. But the kioe he had were old, yielding no milk 
and worthless; not such as might buy the worsltipper 
a place in Heaven. Vajashrava had a son; he would 
have his father make a worthier offering. To his sire he 
spoke; “To which god wilt thou offer me?" “To 
Death I give thee," 

Nachiketas thought: **I shall be neither the first nor last 
that fares to Yama, Yet what will he do with me? 
It shall be with me as with others; tike grass a mao 
decays, like grass he spnngeth up again." So Nachiketas 
went his way to Death^s wide home, and waited there 
three days; for Death was on a journey. When Death 
returned his servants said; “A Brahman guest bums like 
a fire; Nachiketas waits three days unwelcomed; do thou 
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soothe him with an offering of water, for all Is lost to him 
in whose abode a Brahman waits unfed/' 

Then Death spake to Nachiketas: “Since thou, an 
honoured guest, hast waited in my house three days 
unfed, ask of me three boons in return, and 1 shall grant 
them.” Then first he prayed t “ Grant to my father peace 
and to know and welcome me when I return.” Death 
answered s “ Be it so.” 

Nachiketas asked again; “In Heaven-world the folk 
are quit of thee j there is neither hunger, nor eld, nor fear 
of death. Reveal to me the sacred fire that leads to 
Heaven.” Then Death described the sacred fire—what 
stones for its altar, and how disposed; and Nachiketas 
said it over, learning the lesson taught by Death, Death 
spoke again; “ I gram thee, furthermore, that this sacred 
fire be known for ever by thy name; thine is the fire that 
leads to Heaven, thy second boon,” 

Nachiketas asked again: “The great mystery of what 
cometh after death; he is, some say; others say, he is no 
more. This great doubt 1 ask thee to resolve.” Death 
replied: “Even the gods of old knew not this; this 
is a matter hard to be learnt; ask me, O Nachiketas, any 
other boon, though it be a hundred sons, or untold wealth, 
or broad lands, or length of days. All that a man can 
desire shall be thine, kingship, wealth, the fairest song¬ 
stresses of Indrai’s heaven; only ask not of death.” 
Nachiketas answered; “These be matters of a day and 
destroy the fiery energy of men; thine be the wealth, 
thine the dance and song. What avails wealth whenas 
thou dost appear? How shall a man delight in life, 
however long, when he has beheld the bliss of those who 
perish not? This doubt of the Great Hereafter I ask thee 
to resolve; no other boon 1 ask,” 
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Death replied: "Duty ia one* delight another; these 
twain draw a iron in diverse paths, Weil is it for him 
that chooses duty; he goes astray who seeks delight. 
These twain, wisdom and folly, point to diverse ends. 
Well has Nachiketas spoken, seeking wisdom, not 
goaded by desires. Even the learned abide In delusion, 
blind led by the blind; white to the fool is naught 
revealed. This world, and no other, he thioketh; and 
so cometh again and again into my power. 

But he is great who tells of the One, of whom the many 
may never hear, whom the many, though they hear, may 
not know; a marvel is he who knoweth the Birman. 
Untold is he, no path leads to him. 

" Having heard and well grasped him with insight, 
attoining to that subtle One, a mortal ts gladdened and 
rejoiip for good cause. Wide is the gate for Nachiketas, 
methinks." 

Nachiketas answered: 

" Other than good, other than evil, other than formless or 
than forms, other than past or future—declare thou That.*' 
Death resumed: 

“That goal of sacred wisdom, of goodly works and faith, 
is OmJ This word is Brahman, the supreme. He who 
doth comprehend this word, whatsoever he desires is his, 

“ For that Singer is not bom, nor does he ever die. He 
came not anywhenoe, nor anyth i ng was he. U nbom,.etjema3, 
everlasting, ancient; unslain is he; though the body be slain. 
“ If the slayer thinks he slays, or the slain deems he is 
slain, they err * That neither slayeth nor is slain. 

“Smaller than small, greater than great, that Self indwells 
in every creatures heart. 

“Sitting, he travels far; lying, he speedeth everywhere; 
who knoweth him hath no more grief, 
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“This Self is not obtainable by explanation, nor by intel¬ 
lection, nor by much hearkening to scripture; ?rhoni he 
chooses, to him That is revealed. But he that knoweth 
that all things are Self, for him what grief, what delusion 
lingers, knowing all things are That One P 
“When all desires that linger in the heart are driven 
forth, then moiiaj is made immortal, he becometh 
Brahman. 

“When every knot of the heart is loose then doth he win 
immortal Being. Thus far the teaching.” 

Thus having learnt the wisdom taught by Death, and 
finding Brihman, Nachiketas was freed from death. So 
verily shall he be free who kjiowe± that Supreme Self. 

The Story of Kacha and Devayani 
Many were the battles of old between the gods and 
demons, for each desired the sovereignty and full 
possession of the three worlds. The devas appointed 
Brihaspaci as their priest, master of sacrificial rites; the 
asuras, Ushanas. Between these two great Brahmans 
there was fierce rivalry, for all those demons that were 
slain in battle with the gods were brought to life by 
Ushanas, and fought again another day. Many also were 
the gods slain by the demons; but Brihaspati knew not the 
science of bringing to life as Ushanas knew it, therefore 
the gxjds were greatly grieved. They went, therefore, to 
Bnhaspati's son Kacha and asked him to render them a 
great service, to become the disciple of Ushanas and learn 
the secret of bringing to life. “Then shall thou share with 
us in the sacrificial offerings. Thou mayst easily do this, 
since thou art younger than Ushanas, and it ts th^kfore 
meet that thou shouldst serve him. Thou mayst also 
serve bis daughter Devayani, and w'in the favour of 
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both. From Devay^i thou shalt surely win that know* 
ledge,” said they. *' So be it,” answered Kacha, and went 
his way. 

To Ushanas he said; "Receive me as thy disciple. I am 
the son of Brihaspati, and my name is Kadio. Be thou 
my master, and 1 shall practise restraint for a thousand 
years.” Ushanas welcomed him, and the vow was made. 
Then Kacha bcg.'m to win the favour of Ushanas and 
Devay^. He was young, and sang and played on 
divers instruments; and she, who was also young, was 
not hard to please. He gave her Sowers and fruits and 
did her sendee. She, too; with songs and pleasant 
manners served him. Thus passed live hundred years, 
half of the time appointed in the vow. 

Then KachaV purpose ticcame known to the demons, and 
they slew Kim in wrath in a lonely part of the forest, where 
he was tending his master’s cows. They cut his body in 
many piet^ and gave it to the wolves and jackals. When 
twilight came the cows returned to the fold atone. Then 
Devayanl said to her father; “ The sun has set, the evening 
fire is lit, the cattle have returned atone. Kacha has not 
come; he b cither lost or dead. And, O father, I will 
not live without him." That Ushanas said: “ 1 will bring 
him to life by saying: ‘Let him come,’” and summoned 
him. At once Kadia appeared before his master, (earing 
the bodies of the wolves that had devoured him. When 
De\'a)'anl asked him what had hindered bis return, he 
answered that the asuras had fallen upon him in the 
forest and given his body to tlm wolves and jackals; 
"bui^rought to life by the summons of Ushanas, 1 stand 
before you none the Iras.” 

Again it befell that Kacha was in the forest, seeking 
flowers desired by E^evay^. and the demons found him 
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and slew him. and grinding his body into paste, they mixed 
it with the waters of the ocean. As before, Devay-anl told 
her father that Kacha had not returned, and Uslianas 
summoned him. so that he appeared whole and related all 
that had befallen. 

A third time he was slain, and the asuras burnt his flesh 
and bones to ashes and mixed the ashes with the wine 
that Ushanas drank, for in those days the Brahmans yet 
drank winci Then DevayanJ said to her father again: 
“O father, Kacha has gone to gather flowers, but he 
comes not back. Surely he is lost or dead. I will not 
live without him 1 *' Ushanas answered: " O my daughter, 
surely Brihaspati's son has gone to the realm of the dead. 
But what may I do, for though I bring him back to life, he 
is slain again and again? O Devayanl, do not grieve, 
do not cry. Thou shouldst not sorrow for a mortal, foi 
thou an daily worshipped by the gods." But Devayaul 
answered: “Why should I not grieve for the son of 
Brihaspad. who is an ocean of ascetic virtue ? Kacha was 
the son and grandson of a rishi. He, too, kept the rule 
of self-restraint, and was ever alert and skilful I wilf 
starve and follow him. Fair was Kacha and dear to 
me." 

Then llshanas was grieved and cried out against the 
asuras, who slew a disciple under his protection; and at 
Devayanl's prayer he began to summon Kacha back from 
the jaws of death. But he answered feebly from within 
his master’s stomach: " Be gentle unto me, O master; 1 
am Kacha that serveth thee. Consider me as thine owti 
son," Ushanas said : " How, O Brahman, earnest thou into 
my stomach ? Forsooth, I shall desert the asurasahd join 
the gods!" Kacha answered: " Memory is mine and all 
the virtue of my discipline, but 1 suffer intolerahie pain. 
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Stain bjr the nauras and burnt to ashes, t was mixed with 
thjr wine.'" 

Then Ushanas said to DevaySn!: "What can I do for 
thee, for it is by my death that Kacha can have back his 
life? He is within me, and may not come forth without 
the tearing of my stomadi/’ She answered ; " Either 
evil is alike to me. If Kacha dies, I will not live; and if 
thou die, I also die,” Then Ushanas said to Kacha; 
“Success is thine, since E>evayani Zooks on thee so kindly. 
Receive, therefore, from me the lore of Bringing-to*l[fe, 
and when thou cemest forth from me thou shalt restore 
my life in rum.” Then Kacha came forth from the 
master's stomach like the full moon in the evening; and 
seeing his teacher lying lifeless, he revived him by the 
science he had received and worshipped him, calling him 
father and mother as the giver of knowledge. Thereafter 
Ushanas decreed that no Br^man ever should drink wine. 
Also he summoned the asnras, and announced to them: 
"Yc foolish demons, know that Kacha has attained his 
wilL Hencefortl^ he shall dwelt with me. He who has 
learnt the science of Bnnging-to-Iife is even as Brahman 
himself,” The demons were astonished, and departed to 
their homes; but Kaclia stayed w*ith the master for a 
thousand years until the time came for him to return to 
the gods. He received permission from Ushanas to 
depart; but Devayani, seeing him about to go, said to 
him: "Hear me; remeinber my aifcction to thee during 
thy vow of self-restraint * now the time thereof is ended, 
do thou set thy love on me and take my hand according 
to the sacred rites.” But Kacha answered; " Behold, 1 
honour thee as much as, nay more than, even thy father; 
dearer tlian life thou art, my master’s daughter. Vet thou 
shouldst not say these words to me,” She answered again : 
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**Tliou art likewise my father's teacher's son, and I must 
honour thee. Recollect my affection when the asuras had 
slain thee. I am altogether thine 5 do not abandon roe with¬ 
out a fault." Kacha replied: “Tempt me not to sin; be 
gentle unto me, thou of fair brows. Where thou hast been 
in the body of the sage, tliere have I also been: thou art 
my sister. Therefore speak not thus. Happy days we 
have spent together, thou slender-waisted j grant me leave 
to go to my home now, and thy blessing that my jouiroey 
may be safe. Think of me as one who would not sin." 
Then Devayanicursed him: “Since thou rcfusest roe, thy 
knowledge shall be fruitless." 

Kacha answered: " I have refused thee only because thou 
art my master's daughter and my sister, not for any fault. 
Curse me if thou must, though 1 deserve it not. But thou 
spcakest from passion, not for duty’s sake, and thy wish 
shall fail. Behold also, no rishi's son shall wed with thee. 
Thou saycst that my knowledge shall bear no fruit; be 
it so, but in him it shall bear fruit to whom I shall 
imprt it." Then Kacha took his way to the dwellings 
of the gods and was greeted by Indra, who honoured him, 
saying; “Great is boon thou hast achieved for us; 
be thou hereafter a sharer in the sacrificial oflerings: thy 
fame shall never die.” 

Thus far the talc of Kacha and Devay&ni, 

Note on Kacha and Devayani 
Even the planets must sooner or later have shared in the 
general process of the spiritualizing of stellar myths, and 
a signifiemt instance seems to be the story of Devayani 
and Kacha, from the opening volume of the Mahahharate. 
Here it would appear that we have a very ancient frag¬ 
ment, for as a poetic episode the story stands loosely 
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connected with an archaic genealogical relation—not 
unlike the Semitic account of Sara and Hagar—in which 
appear mixed marriagea between Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
polygamy', and the matriarchal custom and ideal of 
proposals made by a woman hdd binding upon the man. 
All diese features of the legend are fell by the 6nal editor 
to be highly anomalouSi ^nd time and words are in- 
artisiically spent in arguments for their Justification by 
the characters involved. But this is a very common 
feature in the dressing-up of old tales to take a place in 
new productions, and the arguments only confirm the 
perfect naturalness of the inci dents when first related. How 
Dcvayani, the daughter of the planet Shukra,* of Brahman 
rank, became the ancestress of certain royal or asura 
princes and tribes, and how the king whom she wedded 
was also the progenitor of three other purely asura races, 
or dynasties—these things may have been the treasured 
pedigrees of families and dans. Ftoih a national point 
of view it may have been binding on the axtnalist to 
indude them in every version of the epic chronicles. As 
a poet, however, the point that interested the last editor 
of the Mafaabharata was a matter that also interests us— 
a romance that occurred to DevayanI in her youth, and 
stamped her as a daughter of the planetary order, though 
wedded to a king. 

The mythos comes down from that age when there were 
constant struggles for supremacy between the gods (devas) 
and the demons (asuras). Who were theseasuras P Were 
they long-established inhabitants of India, or were they 
new invaders from the North-West? They are not 
classed with the aboriginal tribes, it is to be marked, or 
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refcrT^<1 to as Dasyus or slaves. There still remain in 
the country certain ancient metaUworking communities 
who may represent these asuras in blood, as they certainly 
do in name. And the name of Assyria is an abiding 
witness to the possibility of their alien origin. In any 
case it would appear as an accepted fact, from the story of 
Devay^, that the asuras were proficients in magic U 
is told that they obtained a Brahman to act as their 
sacrificial priest, who was in some vague way an embodi¬ 
ment of Shukra, the planet Venus. The gods, on the 
other hand—meaning perhaps the Aryans, who were 
Sanskrit-speaking—were served in the same capacity by a 
Brahman representing the influence and power of Erihaspad, 
or Jupiter, The planetary allusions in these names are 
confinned by the reproachful statement of the gods that 
“Shukra always protects the asuras, and never protects 
us, their opponents," No one could grumble that the 
arebbisbop of a rival people did not protect them. But 
the complaint that a divinity worshipped by both sides shed 
protecting influences on one alone is not unreasonable. 
What were the original fragments from which this story 
was drawn? Was the whole thing a genealogical record, 
on the inclusion of which in a national history certain 
tribes and clans had a right to insist P And is the whole 
incident of Devayinl and Kacha a sheer invention of the 
latest editor to explain what had in hb time become the 
anomalous tradition of the marriage of DevayanI, daughter 
of a Brahman, to Yayati, of the royal caste ? It may be 
so. And yet as against this we have that statement, so 
like a genuine echo from the past, that “ there were in 
former times frequent contests between gods and demons 
for the possession of the whole Three Worlds." In 
bringing about the highly dovetailed condition of the 
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story 33 It fiQvr stands we may bo aure that the latest 
poet has had a brge hand, but in all probability the parts 
themselves, even to this romance of Kachaand Devayanh 
are now as they were in long-inherited bre, 

The latest poet feels his own sentiment as much outraged 
as our own by the unwomanly insistence of Devayanf on 
the acceptance of her hand by Kacha, But, as a matter of 
fact the tale probably came down to him, as to us, ffom 
the age of the Matriarchate, when it was the proper thing 
for a man to become a member of his wife's kindred; and 
Devayanf, in the first inception of her romance, may not 
have striven to make Kacha her husband so much as to 
pledge him to remain amongst the asuras. Even in this 
she was prompted, we may suppose, more by the desire of 
preserving the magical knowledge of her people from 
betrayal than by personal motives. And Kacha, similarly, 
whatever he may urge, in the hands of his latest narrator, 
as the reason of his refusal, was really moved, in the 
earliest version, by the idea that this is the last and 
supreme temptation that confronts his mission. His one 
duty is, in bis own eyes, to fulRl the task as he undertook 
it in his youth, namely, to leave the demons and return to 
the gods to impart to them the knowledge they sent him 
out to win. And finally, the story in this its completed 
presentment bears more than a trace of that poetizing of 
the planetary tnfiueneesol which the ancient art of astrology 
may be r^arded as the perfected blossom and fruit. 

Pururavas and Urvashi 

There was a king by name Purilravas, Hunting one day 
in the Himalayas, he heard a cry for help; twoapsai^ had 
been carried off by rakshasas from a pleasure-party in the 
flowery woods. Furiuavaspursued and rescued them | they 
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were Urvashi and her friend Chitralekha. He prayed 
Urvashi for her love; she granted it. with this condition: 
*‘Thou shalt not let me see thee naked/’ 

Long she dwelt with him, and time came when she would 
be a mother. But the gandharvas, who are the friends 
and companions of the apsaras, missed theic fellow, and 
they said together: “ It is long, indeed, that Urvashi 
dwells with men; find out a way to bring her hack/’ 
They were agreed upon a way to bring her back. She 
had a ewe with two small lambs, dear pets of hers, tied 
to her bed. While yet Pururavas lay b^ide his darling 
the gandharvas carried 0& a lamb. ‘‘Alasl'* she cried, 
*♦ th gy have carried off my pet as though no hero and no 
man was with me/’ Then they carried off the second, 
and Urvashi made the same complaint, 

Pururavas thought: '* How can that be a place without a 
hero and without a man where I am found?” Naked, he 
sprang up in chase; too long he thought it needed to put 
on a garment. Then the gandharvas filled the sky with 
lightning and Urvashi saw him, dear as day; and, indeed, 
at once she vanished. 

The sorry king wandered all over Hindustan wailing for 
his darling. At last he reached a lake called Anyata. 
plaksha. There be saw a flock of swans; they were the 
apsaras, with Urvashi, but Pururavas did not know 
them. She said: “There is he with whom 1 dwelt” The 
apsaras said together; “Let us reveal ourselves," and, 
“So be it," they said again. Tlien Pururavas saw 
Urvashi and prayed her sorely: “O dear wife, stay and 
hear me. Unspoken secrets that are yours and mine shall 
yield no joy; suy then, and let us talk together." But 
Urvashi answered: “What have I to do to speak with 
thee? 1 have departed like the first of dawns. Go home 
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agabr Pururavas. I am ilke the veiy wind aad hard to 
bind. Thou didst break the covenaiit betweett u$; go to 
thy home again, for 1 am hard to wtn." 

Then Puiilravaa gneved and cried: ‘*Then shall thy 
friend and fellow rush away this day, upon the farthest 
journey bent, never returning; death will be seek, and 
the fierce wolves shall have him." 

UrvashI answered < Do not die, PurQravas; do not rush 
away! Let not the cruel wolves devour theel Take 
it not to heart, for lo t there may not be friendship with 
any woman; women's hearts are as hyenas'. Go to thy 
home again." But a memory came into her mind of 
her life with him, and a little she relented; she said to 
Pururavas: ** Come, then, on the last night of the year 
from now; then shall thou stay with me one night, and 
by then, too, this son of thine shall have been bom." 
Pururavas sought her on the last night of the year: there 
was a golden palace, and the gandharvas cried him, 
**Enter," and they sent UrvashT to him. She said: 
"When morning dawns the gandharvas will offer thee a 
boon, and thou must make ^y choice." "Choose thou 
for me." he said, and she replied: " Say, * Let me be one of 
your very selves.'" 

When morning came." Let me be one of your very selves," 
he said. But they answered;" Forsooth the sacred lire bums 
not upon earth which could make a man as one of us." 
They gave him fire in a dish and said ; "Sacrifice therewith, 
and thou shall become a gandharva like ourselves,” He 
took the Are. and took bis son, and went his way. He set 
down the lire in the forest, and went with the boy to his 
own home. When he returned, " Here am I back," he 
laid; but iol the fire had vanished. What had been the 
fire was an Asvattha tree; and what the dish, a ShamI 
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tree. Then he sought the gandharvas again. They 
counselled him: ** Make fire with an upper stick of the 
Asvattha tree, and a lower stick of the Shami; the fire 
thereof shall be the very fire thou didst receive from us.” 
Then Pururavas made fire with sticks of the Asvattha and 
the Shami, and making offerings therewith, he was made 
one of the gandharvas and dwelt with Urvashl evermore. 

Sdvitri 

Yudhishthira questioned M&rkandeya if he had ever 
seen or beard of any noble lady like to Dmupadf s 
daughter. 

Markandeya answered: 

There was a king named Lord-of>Horses; he was 
virtuous, generous, brave, and well-beloved, It grieved 
him much that he had no child. Therefore be observed 
bard vows and followed the rule of hermits. For 
eighteen years he made daily offerings to Fire, recited 
fnaniras in praise of Savitrt, and ate a frugal meal 
at the sixth hour. Then at last Savitrl was pleased 
and revealed herself to him in visible form within the 
sacrificial fire. *‘I am well pleased,” she said, *‘with 
thy asceticism, thy wdl-kept vows, thy veneration. Ask, 
great king, whatever bfmn thou wilt.” “ Goddess,” said 
the king, ** may sons be bom to me worthy of my race, for 
the Br^mans tell me much merit lies in children. If 
thou art pleased with me, 1 ask this boon.” Savitri relied * 
" O king, knowing thy wish, I have spoken already with 
Brahma that thou shouldst have sons. Through his 
favour there shall be bom to thee a glorious daughter. 
Thou shouldst not answer again: this is the grandsire*s 
gift, who is well pleased with thy devotion.” The king 
bowed dovrn and prayed. **So be it," he said, and Sdvltii 
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vanisbed. It ifas not long before his queen bore htm a 
shining girl with Sotus eyes. Forasmuch as she was the 
gift of the goddess Savitri, the wife of Brahma, she was 
named Savitri with all due ceremony, and she grew la 
grace and loveliness like untoShrf henelf. Like a golden 
image the people thought her, saying : ** A goddess has 
come amongst ns.^’ But none dared wed that lady of 
the lotus eyes, for the radiant splendour and the ardent 
spirit that were in her daunted every suitor. 

One holiday, after her service of the gods, she came 
before Iier father with an offering of flowers, She 
touched his feet, and. stood at his side with folded 
hands Then the king was sad, seeing his daughter of 
marriageable age and yet unwooed. He said to her: 
**My daughter, the time for thy bestowal has come; yet 
none seek thee. Do thou, therefore, choose for thyself a 
husband who shall be thy equal. Choose whom thou 
wilt; I shall reflect and give thee unto him, for a father 
that giveth not his daughter is disgraced. Act thou 
therefore so that we may not meet with the censure of 
the gods.” 

Then SSvitri meekly bowed to her father's feet and went 
forth with her attendants. Mounting a royal car she 
visited the forest hermitages of the sages. Worshipping 
the feet of those revered saints, she roamed through all 
the forests till she found her lord. 

One day when her father sat in open court, conversing 
with the counsellors, S&vitn returned, and, seeing her 
father seated beside the rishi N^da, bowed to his feet 
and greeted him. Then Nanida said: “Why dost thou 
delay to wed thy girl, who is of marriageable age?” The 
king repliedj “It was for this that she went forth, and 
even now she returns. Hear whom she has chosen for her 
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husband.” So saying, he turned to Savitri, commanding 
her to relate alt that had befallen her. 

Standing with folded hands before the king and sage, she 
answered: “There was a virtuous king of the Shalwas, 
Dyumatsenaby name. He grew blind; then an ancient foe 
wrested the kingdom from his hands, and be, with his wife 
and little child, went forth into the woods, where he 
practised the austerities appropriate to the hermit life. 
The child, his son, grew up in that forest hermitage. He 
is worthy to be my husband ; him have I accepted in my 
heart as lord.” 

Then Narada exclaimed; “Greatly amiss has Savitrf 
done in taking tor her lord this boy, whose name is 
Satyav^; albeit 1 know him well, and he excels in all 
good qualities. Even as a child he took delight in horses 
and would model them in clay or draw their pictures; 
wherefore he has been named Horse-painter.” 

The king asked : “Has this Prince Satyav^ intelligence, 
forgiveness^ courage, energy?" Narada replied: In 
energy he is like the sun, in wisdom like Brihaspati, 
brave like the king of gods, forgi ving as the earth her¬ 
self. Eke he is liberal, truthful, and fair to look upon ? " 
Then the king inquired again: "Tell me now what arc 
his faults.” Narada answered : He hath one defect 
that overwhelms all his virtues, and that fault is irre¬ 
mediable. It is fated that he will die w'ithin a year.” 
Then the king addressed hia daughter: “ Do thou, O 
Savitri. fair girl, choose for thyself another lord; for thou 
hast heard the words of Narada.” But Savitri answered: 
“ The die can fall but once; a daughter can only once be 
given away ; once only may it be said; * I give away S ’ 
Forsooth, be life short or long, be he virtuous or vicious, 
1 have chosen my husband once for all. 1 shall not 
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choose twice, A thing is first thought of in the heart 
then it is spoken, then it is done; my mind is witness 
thereof.*’ Tlien Kirada said to the king: ** Thy daughter’s 
heart is unwavering} she may not be turned from the right 
way. hforeover, none exoelieth Satyav^ in virtue; the 
marriage has my approval.” The king, with folded hands, 
answered again: “ Whatsoever thou dost command is to 
be done.” Narada said again: “May peace attend the gift 
of Savittl. I shall now go on my ways; be it well with 
all ”; and therewith he ascended again to Heaven. 

On an auspicious day King Lord^of*Horses with Sivttrl 
fared to the hermitage of Dyumatsena. Entering on foot, 
he found the royal sage seated in contemplatioa beneath a 
noble tree j him the king reverenoed duly, with presents 
meet for holy men, and atuiounced the purpose of his 
, visit. Dyumatsena answered: ** But how may thy 

daughter, delicately nurtured, lead this hard forest life 
with us, practising austerity and following the rule of 
hermits?” The king replied; “Thou shouldst not 
speak such words to us; for my daughter knoweth. like 
myself, that happiness and sorrow come and go, and 
neither endures. Thou shouldst not disregard my offer." 
It was arranged accordingly, and in the presence of the 
twtee-bom sages of the forest hermitages Savitif was 
given to Satyav^. When her father had departed she 
laid aside her jewels and garbed herself in bark and 
brown. She delighted all by her gentleness and self- 
denial. her generosity and sweet speech. But the words 
of N^da were ever present in her mind. 

At length the hour appointed for the death of SatyavSn 
approached; when he had but four days more to live 
S&vitii fasted day and night, observing the penance of 
“Three Nights." By the third day Skvitrl was faint and 
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weak» and she spent the last tuthappj night in miserable 
reflections on her husband’s coming death. In the 
morning she luIlUlcd the usual rites;, and came to stand 
before the Brahmans and her husband’s father and mother, 
and they for her helping prayed that she might never 
be a widow. 

SatyavSn went out into the woods with axe in hand, 
suspecting nothing, to bring home wood for the sacrificial 
fire. Savttri prayed to go with him, and he consented, if 
his parents also permitted it. She prayed them sweetly 
to allow it, saying that she could not bear to stay behind 
and that she desired eicrcdingly to see the bSossoming 
trees. Dyumatsena gave her leave, saying: "Since 
Savitif was given by her father to be my daughter-in-law 
I cannot remember that she has asked for anything at all. 
Now, therefore, let her prayer be granted. But do not,” 
he added, " hinder Satyavan’s sacred labour.” 

So Savitfl departed with her lord, seeming to smiie, but 
heavy-hearted; for, remembering Narada's words, she 
pictured him already dead. With half her heart she 
mourned, expectant of his end; with half she answered 
him with smiles, as they passed beside the sacred streams 
and goodly trees. Presently he fell to work, and as he 
hew*ed at the branches of a mighty tree he grew sick and 
faint, and came to his wife complaining that his head 
was racked with darting pains and that he would sleep 
awhile. Savitrf sat on the ground and laid his head upon 
her lap: that was the appointed time of Satyav&i’s death. 
Immediately Savitrf beheld a shining ruddy deity, dark 
and red of eye and terrible to look upon; he bore a noose 
in his hand. He stood and gaied at Satyavin, Then 
Sivitii rose and asked him humbly who he might be and 
what he sought to do. " 1 am Yama, Lord of Death,” 
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he answered, "and 1 have come (or Satyavin, whose 
appointed span ol life is ended." So saying, Yama drew 
forth the soul from Satyavan^s body, bound in the noose, 
and altogether helpless; therewith he departed toward 
the south, leaving the body cold and lifeless. 

S^vitrt followed close; but Yama said: "Desist, O 
Savitrl. Return, perform thy husband’s funeral rites. 
Thou mayst come no farther.” But she answered: 
" Whither my lord is brought or goeth of hts own will 
f shall follow; this is the lasting law. The way is open 
to me because of my obedience and virtue. Lo, the wise 
have said that friendship is seven-paced. Relying on 
friendship thus contracted, I shall say thee somewhat 
more. Thou dost order me to follow another rule than 
that of wife; thou wouldst make of me a widow, follow, 
ing not the domestic rule. But the four rules are for those 
who have not attained their purpose, true religious 
merit. It is otherwise with me; for 1 have reached 
the truth by fulfdment of the duty of a wife alone. 
It needs not to make of me a widow." Yama replied; 
"Thou sayest well, and well thou pleasest me. A$k now 
a boon, whatsoever thou wilt, except thy husband’s Hfe.” 
She prayed that Dyumatsena shotild regain liia sight and 
health, and Yama granted it. Still Savltri would not 
return, saying that she would follow still Her lord, and, 
besides, that friendship with the virtuous must ever bear 
good fruit. Yama admitted the truth of this, and granted 
her another boon; she asked that her father should regain 
hb kingdom. Yama gave his promise that it should 
be accomplished, and commanded Sivitii to return. Still 
she refused, and spoke of the duty of the great and good 
to protect and aid all those who seek their help. Yama 
then granted her a third boon, that her father should have 
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fthundredsons. Still Savitri persistwi, “Thou art called 
the Lord of Josticc,” she said, “ and men ever trust the 
righteous; for it is goodness of heart alone that inspLreth 
the confidence of every creature.” When Yama granted 
another boon, save and except the life of Satyavan. 
Sa^vitii prayed for a hundred sons bom of herself and 
Satyavan. Yama replied: “Thou shalt, O lady, obtain 
a hundred sons, renowned and mighty, giving thee great 
delight. But thou hast come too far; now I pray thee to 
return.** But sh ** again praised the righteous. “ It is the 
righteous,” she said, “who support the earth by their 
austere life; they protect all,’* Again Yama was pro. 
pitlated by Savitii’s edifying words, and he granted another 
boon. But now Savitri answered; “ O giver of honouTt 
what thou hast already granted cannot come to pass 
without union w^ith my husband; therefore I ash his life 
together with the other boons. Without him 1 am but 
dead, without him 1 do not even desire happiness. Thou 
hast given a hundred sons, and yet dost take away my 
lord, witliout whom 1 may not live. 1 ask his life, chat 
thy words may be accomplished.’* 

Then Yama yielded and gave back Satyavan, promising 
him prosperity and a life of four centuries, and descend, 
ants who should all be kings. Granting all that Shvitn 
asked, the lord of the ancestors went his way. Then 
S4vitrl returned to Satyavan’s body, and she lifted his 
head upon her lap* behold, he came to life, like one 
returning home from sojourn in a strange land. “ I have 
slept overlong,” he said; ** why didst thou not awake me ? 
Where is that dark being who would have carried me 
away?” Sivi til answered: “Thou hast slept long, Yama 
lias gone his way. Thou art recovered; rise, if thou 
canst, for night is falling," 
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Then those two returned, walking through heavy night 
along the forest paths. 

Meanwhile Dyumatsena and his wife and all the sages 
remained in grief. Yet the Brahmans were of good hope, 
for they deemed that Savitrl’s virtue must avail even 
against fate, and they gave words of comfort to the king. 
Moreover, Dyumatsena suddenly regained his sight, and 
all took this for an omen of good fortune, betokening the 
safety of Satyav^. Then Savltri and Satyavan returned 
through the dark night, and found the Br^mans and the 
king seated beside the fire. IVartn was their welcome 
and keen the questioning; then Savitri related all that 
had befallen, and all saluted her; then, forasmuch as it 
was late, all went to their own abodes, 

Kext day at dawn there came ambassadors from Shalwa 
to that the usurper had been slain, and the people 
invited Dyumatsena to return and be again their king. 
So he returned to ShMwa and lived long; and he had 
a hundred sons. Savitif and Satyavan had also the 
hundred sons bestowed by Yama, Thus did Sivitri by 
her goodness alone raise from a poor estate to the highest 
fortune herself, her parents, and her lord, and all those 
descended from them. 

“And,” said M^kandeya to Yudhishthlm **even so 
shall Draupadi save all the Pandavas.” 

Shakuft/a/a 

'Diis old story, best known to English readers in transla- 
cioim of Kalidasa's play, is an episode of the Mahabharata, 
giving an account of Bharata himself, the ancestor of the 
wamng princes of the great epic, from whom, also, the 
tome of India, “Bharatvaraha,” is derived. The story of 

Shakuntala given here is taken almost Uterally from the 
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version lately publisheii by D. Van Hinloopen 
Labberton—a version superior in directness attd simplicity 
to that of the Sanskrit MabAbharata, and as a story (not 
of course as a play) superior to Kalidasa’s: 

There was a raja, Dushyanta, whose empire extended to 
the shores of the four seas. Nothing wrong- was done in 
his reign; goodness prevailed, because of his example. 
One day he was hunting in the Him^ayan forests, and 
went ever deeper and deeper into the woods; there be 
came upon a hermitage, with a garden of fair flowers and 
every sort of fruits, and a stream of clear water. There 
were animals of every kind; even the lions and tigers were 
well disposed, for the peaceful mind of the hermit con> 
strained them. Birds were singing on every bough, and 
the cries of monkeys and bears rang like a recitation of 
Vedic prayers, delighting the king's heart. He ordered 
his followers to remain behind, for he desired to visit 
the hermit without disturbing his peaceful retreat The 
garden was empty; but when be looked into the house he 
saw a beautiful girl, like an apsara upon earth. She bade 
him welcome and offered him water to wash bis feet and 
rinse his mouth, in acscordance with the custom for guests, 
The king asked her whose was the hermitage and why it 
was empty. She answered: ** By leave of your highness, 
it is the hermitage of the sage Kanva. He has gone out 
to gather fuel for the sacriflda! hie; please, Maharaja, 
wait here till he returns, as he will very soon come.” 
While the maiden was speaking the king was struck with 
love of her. But be answered with a question, ** Pardon, 
fair mother,” he said; “ I have heard of the saintly Kanva, 
But it is said that he has naught to do with women; in 
what relation do you stand to him?” The hermit'maiden 
replied: "By leave of your highness, he is my father; 
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and as to the way in which that came to pass, here is a 
Br^man gfuest who may inform you; please ask him 
r^farding the story of my birth.” 

The Brahman related the story of the girl's birth. The 
great yogi Vishv^itra was once a king; but he renounced 
his royal estate, desiring to attain the same spiritual 
dignity as Vashishtha. He practised such severe penance 
that India himself feared that his kingdom would be taken 
from him. So he called one of the most beautiful of the 
dancers in heaven* Menak^ the pearl of the apsar^ and 
dispatched her to tempi the holy man. She accepted the 
mission, after reminding Indra that Vishvimitra was a 
man of immense occult powers, able at his will to destroy 
the Three Worlds; to which he replied by sending with her 
the gods Wind and Desire. She went to the hermitage 
and disported herself in an innocent manner, and just 
when Vishvimitra glanced toward her the Wind came by 
and revealed her loveliness, and at the same time the god 
of Desire loosed his arrow and struck him to the heart, so 
that Vishvamitra loved the apsara. When slie found 
herself with child she thought her work was done; she 
might return to Heaven, she drought. Away she went 
along the river Mai ini and up into the Himalayas; there 
she bore a girl, and left the child alone, guarded by the 
birds, and came again to Indra, Kanva found the child, 
attended only by sktikttiti birds; therefore he named her 
ShakuntaJa, '‘This Shakuntala," said the young Brahman 
guest, is the same bennit*maiden that gave your high¬ 
ness welcome.’' 

Dushyanta spoke again to the girl: “Wdl bom thou 
art,” he said, “daughter of an apsara and of a great sage; 
do thou, fair one, become my bride, by the rtte of mutual 
consent.” But she w'ould not, wishing to wait till Kanva 
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caune; only when the king urged her overmuch she gave 
consent, upon the condition that her son should be ^e 
heir-apparent and succeed to the throne. The king 
agreed, and he and she were bound by the gandharva 
rite of mutual consent. Then the king dc^ed to hxs 
saying he would send for Shakuntala without delay. 
Soon Kanva came, but ShakuntaU could not meet him 
for her shyness; hut he knew all that had befallen and 
came to her, and said she had done well, and foretold 
that she would bear an emperor. After long months she 
bore a perfect child, a fair boy, and Kanva performed 
the Kshattriya rite for him, WhUe he grew up he was 
ever with the hermit, and shared a little of his power, so 
that he was able to subdue every wild beast, even Hons 
and tigers and elephants, and he won the name of All- 
tamer. He bore the birth-marks of an emperor. 

But all this time no message came from King Dushyanta, 
Then Kanva sent Shakimtala with the child in charge of 
hermits to the court; she came before the king as he was 
giving audience, and asked him to proclaim the child 
his heir-apparent. He replied: “ 1 never wedded thee, 
O shameless hentiit-girl 1 Never have I seen thy face 
before. Dost think there are no fair girls in the city, 
thenP Away, and do not ask to be made an empress," 
She returned i ** Ah, king, how great thy pride! But thy 
saying is unworthy of thy birth. Thou thinkest: ‘None 
was there when 1 wedded Shakuntalfl.^; such was thy 
device. But know that the divine Self who dwelleth in 
the heart was there, yea and the Sun and Moon, and Wind 
and Fire, the Sky, the Earth, the Waters, and the Lord 
of Death were there besides: these thirteen witnesses, 
counting the Day and Night, the TwJhghts and the Law. 
cannot be deceived, but are aware of all that passes, 1 
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know not if it be a punishment for any former sin that I 
am now denied. But here stands thy son altogether per¬ 
fect; yet no father makes him happy! Dost thou feel no 
love for him who is thine own flesh and so like thyself p 
Indeed thy heart is evil/’ 

“Ah, Shakunial^" said the king, “were he my son 1 
should be glad. But see, he Is too great; in such a lirdc 
time no child could have grown so tall. Do not make 
this pretence against me, but depart." But as the king 
spoke there came a voice from Heaven. " Ho I MahSr 
raja,” it cried, “this is thy child. Shakuntals has spoken 
truth.** Then Dushyanta came down from bis lion-throne 
and took All-tamer in his arms; to Shakuntala he spoke 
with tears: “MotherShakuntala, 1 was indeed glad when 
I saw thee. It was because of my kingly state that 1 
denied thee; for how should the people have believed 
that this was my son and heir ? Now the voice from 
Heaven has made the sonship clear to all, and he shall sit 
upon my Hon-thronc and shall come after me as the pro¬ 
tector of the world, and his name shall be no more Al!- 
tamer, but shall be Bharata, because of the divine voice"; 
and he prayed Shakuntala to pardon him; but she stood 
still with folded hands and downcast eyes, too glad to 
answer, and too shy. now that all was well, 

Bharata’s prowess is the cause that there is now a Bharat 
land; the history thereof is told in the Mahabharata. 

Naia and Damayanii 

There was ontx ayoung king of Nishadha, tn Central India, 
whose name was Nala. In a neighbouring country called 
Vidarbha there reigned another king, whose daughter 
Damayand was said to be the most beautiful girl in 
the world. Nala was a very accomplished youth, well 
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practised m all the sixty-lour arts and sciences with which 
kings should be acquainted, and particularly skilled in 
driving horees; but, on the other hand, he was much too 
fond of gambling. One day as he walked in the palace 
garden, watching the swans amongst the lotuses, he made 
up his mind to catch one. The clever swan, however, 
knew how to purchase its freedom, “Spare me, good 
prince," it said, “and I will fly away to Vidarbba and 
sing thy praise before the beautiful Damayanti.^' Then 
all the swans together flew away to Vidarbha and settled 
at Damayanti's feet. Presently one of them beg^ to talk 
to Damayanti. “There is a peerless prince m Nisliadlia." 
he said, “fairer than any man of God. Thou art the 
loveliest of women j w'Ould that yc might be wedded, 
Damayanti flushed, and covered her face with a veil as if 
a man had addressed her; but she could not help wonder¬ 
ing what Nala was like. Presently she said to the swan: 
“Perhaps you had better make the same suggestion to 
Nala himselfd’ She felt quite safe In her father's garden, 
and hoped that Nala would fall in love with her, for she 
knew that her father was planning a Swayamvart^ or own- 
choice, for her very soon, when she would have to accept a 
suitor at last. 

From that day Damayanti began to grow thin; she would 
sit alone and dream, so that all her maidens were grieved 
for her. When Bhlma heard of it he hurried on the pre¬ 
parations for the own-choice, feeling quite sure that the 
only cure was to get her married and settled. He invited 
all the neighbouring princes and rajas, and made ready to 
receive them in great state. Meanwhile Karada, who had 
been spending a short time on earth, passed up to Heaven 
and entered Indra's palace, Indra greeted him and inquired 
what was going forward, inasmuch as the kings of the 
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<ia,rth were not paying him thdr customary visits. Theri 
N^da related the story of Dam ay anti, and described the 
preparadons for the own-choioe at Bhlma's court. The 
gods announced their intenilon of taking part in the 
festivity, and mounting their chariots, set out for Vidartha. 
It was not long before they met Nala, and struck by his 
beauty and royal bearing, they addressed him with a com¬ 
mand to bear a message on their behalf, “I am yours to 
command,’* he answered, and stood with folded ha n d^^ wait¬ 
ing their will. Indra took up the word. Know, O Nala.” 
he said, "that I, with Agni, Vanina, and Yama, have come 
hither from Heaven to seek the love of Damayanil; do thou 
announce this to her, that she may choose one of us four.” 
Nala ivas appalled at this command; he prayed the gods to 
find another messenger. But the gods held him to his 
promise, and, indeed, he found himself immediately trans¬ 
ported to Damayanli's palace. There he beheld the lady 
whom he already worshipped shining like the silver moon, 
Damayaiul and her maidens were astounded at hts ap¬ 
pearance there arnongst them, and still more astonished at 
his beauty; each maiden secretly adored him. But Nala, 
checking hia own desire, delivered the message of the 
gods, “Do thou decide even as thou wilt,”' he ended. 
DamayanU answered; " Myself and all I have are thine; 
wilt thou not love me in return? ft is only because of thee 
that the princes are assembled. If thou wilt not accept me, 
I shall prefer death to any other.** But Nala answered: 
“ How mayst thou choose a mortal when even the gods 
seek thy hand, who. moreover, shall hut stay me if their 
will be thwarted ? Behold, how grieat are the gods, and 
w'h.it shall be hers who weds with themi” Damayanti 
answeredr “It is my vow to wed with none but thee.” 
Nala replied; "As a messenger 1 may not plead ray own 
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cause, jret datliou remember me when I stand beiore thee 
suitor on my own behalf." DamayTinil smiled and 
answered; “ Vea, tliou mayst surely without sin be present 
at the Swayamvetra, though the gods be also there; then 
wiU I choose thee for my lord, nor can any blame attach 
to thee for that." Then Nala bowed, and turning aw^y^ 
immediately stood before the gods, and to them he report^ 
all truly as it bad befallen. "As for what remains,” he 
said, " it rests with thee. O chief of the gods." 

The day of the Sisayamt/ara dawned, Bhlma’s golden 
court was filled with the lords of earth, seated in state, 
shining like the stars in Heaven, strong as mountain 
lions, fair as the nagas, multitudinous as the serpents 
in Bhogavatl. Then Damayanti was borne in; beside her 
walked her maidens with the fateful garland, and before 
her went Sarasvati herself. She passed before the rows of 
suitors, refusing each in turn as his name and style were 
announced. Then she beheld five noble princes seated 
leather, each in the form of Nala. Damayanti beheld 
them in despair; she could not tell which one was Nala, 
nor who the others might be. She could not distinguish 
the gods by their attributes, for ihe>’ had laid aside their 
proper shapes, Long was the silence as she stood before 
the five, until she bethought her to approach them with 
humble prayer, for not even gods may refuse the prayer 
of the good and virtuous. "O ye great gods," she said, 
"forasmuch as J have pledged myself to Nala, do ye 
reveal my lord.” Even as she prayed, the gods assumed 
their own forms and attributes; sbadowless, with unwink- 
mg eyes, unfading garlands, not touching the earth, they 
stood before her. But Nala stood revealed by shadow, 
fading garland, and perspiring brow. Then Damayanti 
stooped and touched the hem of his ganuent, and rose 
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and cast the flower garland about his shouMert amid cries 
of grief from the rejected suitors and of applause from 
gods and rishis. Thus did Damayantt choose her lord. 
Great gifts the gods bestowed on Kala, and took thdr 
way again to Heaven, The assembled rajas departed, 
Bhima bestowed his daughter upon Nala; great and rich 
was the marriage feasts and Nala and DamayanU went to 
their home in Nishadha, 

There was, however, a demon of the name of Kali, the 
spirit of the Fourth Age, who, with his friend Drapara, 
failed to reach the Sii/ajrawtvatia in time. Meeting the 
gods returning from Vidarbha, Kali teamt from them 
that Damayajiti had chosen Nala, His wrath knew no 
bounds that a mortal should have been preferred to a 
god. Despite the dissuasion of the gods, he determined 
to avenge himself for the insult. He asked his friend 
Dvapara to enter into the dice, and himself watched for 
an opportunity to take possession of the king. It was 
twelve long years before a slight neglect in the observance 
of ceremonial purity placed Nala at the demon’s mercy. 
Kali entered into him, and immediately invited Nala’s 
brother Pushkara to gamble with the king. When he 
arrived the two sat dow*D to the game. Nala lost, and 
lost again. Day after day the play went on till months 
had passed. In vain the citizens desired audience, in vain 
the queen besought her lord to meet his ministers. Soon 
the royal treasure was almost spent, but still Nala gambled. 
Then Damayantl called his faithful charioteer, and warning 
him that evil days were at hand, she sent her two children 
away with him, to be cared for by dear friends in Vxdarbha, 
\\ hen all else was lost Pushkara asked his brother to cast 
the dice for Damayantij but it was enough. He rose and 
cast off bis Jewels and his crown, and took hts way out of 
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the city where he had been king, followed by Damayantl, 
clad in a single garment like her lord. Six days the>' 
wandered thus, while Pushkaia usurped the kingdom. 
Then Nala saw some birds and would have caught them 
for food. He cast his single garment like a net upon 
them, but they rose and flew away, leaving him naked. 
As they rose into the air they cried; '*Foolish Nala, we 
are the dice, unsatisfied if thou hast even a single garment 
left." Tlien the miserable king turned to his wife and 
advised her to leave him and find her way to Vidarbha 
alone; but she replied: “How can 1 leave thee alone in 
the wild forest P I will rather serve and care for thee, for 
diere is no hdper like a wife. Or let us rather go together 
to Vidarbha, and my father will give us welcome there." 
But Nala refused; he would not return in poverty to 
Vidarbha, where he had been known as a great king. 
Thus they wandered, speaking of their unhappy lot, and 
coming to a neglected hut, they rested on the ground, and 
Damayanti slept. Then Kali wrought in Nala’s mind to 
leave his wife; it seemed to him best for her and for 
himself. A sword lay on the ground; he drew it forth 
and severed in two the one garment worn by Damayanti, 
ami put the half upon himself. Twice he left the hut and 
twice returned, unable to leave his wife behind, and again 
he w'ent on his way, drawn by Kali, till at last he was 
far aw'ay. 

When Damayanti woke and missed her lord she wept 
and sobbed with £nef and loneliness. But soon she 
thought of him more than herself, and bewailed his suffer¬ 
ings ; and she prayed that he who brought this suffering 
upon Nala might suffer tenfold more himself. Vainly she 
sought her lord, wandering through the forest, till a 
great serpent seized her. Then a hunter came and slew 
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the soake and her free, and asked her story. She told 
him all as tt had befallen; but he ga^ed on her beauty 
and desired her for himself. Deep was her anger when 
she saw his purpose^ and she curs^ him by an act of 
truth, “As I am true to Nala,” she said, “so may this 
wicked hunter die this instant,*^ and he fdi to the ground 
without a soiuid. 

StiD Dam ay and wandered through the forest, and the 
wild beasts did not hurt her; far she went, weeping for 
her lord, till at last she came to a lonely hermitage, and 
bowed to the holy men. They welcomed her as the spirit 
of the for^t or the mountain; but she told htr talc. They 
answered her with words of comfort and assurance of 
reunion with her lord. But no sooner had they spoken 
than the hermits and the hermitage vanished. After many 
days she met with a merchants’ caravan crossing a ford. 
They, too, welcomed her as a lady of the forest or the river 
rill she told her taie. The merchants answered that they 
were bound for the city of Subahu, king of Shedi, and they 
took the weary queen into their company and went on 
theirway. That very night, as the merchants slept, a herd 
of wild elephants broke into the camp, stampeded all the 
beasts, and killed more than half the travellers. Those 
who survived put down all their misfortune to the strange 
woman they had befriended, and they would have klll^ 
her if she had not fled away into the forest again. But after 
many days' wandering she reached the capital of Shedi, 
and stood by the palace gjate like a homeless maniac, 
dirty, untidy, and half^dad. There the queen of Sub^u 
saw her and received her kindly. When she told her 
story, the queen appointed her a place where she might 
live in seclusion, seeing none but holy Brahmans, who 
might bring news of her husband, 
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It was not long that Nala had left his wife when he beheld 
in the forest a blazing lire, from the midst of which there 
came a voice saying: ** Hurry, O Nala; haste to help me; 
hurry*” He ran to the place and beheld a royal n^ga coiled 
upon the ground, encircled by the hrc. Said the snate: 

By NSrada's curse, I am encircled by this fire till Nala 
rescues me; 1 am a king of serpents, great of might and 
wise in manifold hidden lore* Save thou me:, and f shall do 
much for thee. ” Then Nala lifted him, who could not move 
of himsdf because of Nirada's curse, from the fiery circle 
into the cool forest, bearing him ten paces from the hre. 
Suddenly the serpent bit him, and his likeness changed; 
but the naga assumed his own royal form. Then the naga 
counselled NaU; *'^1 have by my poison altered thy 
appearance that men may know thee not. This is for the 
discomfitiire of the demon by whom thou art possessed. 
Do thou fare to Ayodhya. where Rituparna is king; seek 
service of him as charioteer, and the time shall come when 
he will exchange with thee his skill in dice for thine 
in driving. Grieve not, for all that was thine shall be 
restored. When thou wouidst resume thine own form, 
think of me and put on thee this tunic.” As Nala received 
the magic garment the nSga king vanished away. 

As foretold, so it befell; Nala became the charioteer of 
Rituparna. Meanwhile Bhima's messengers, searching 
the world for Nala and DamayantI, found the queen at 
Shedi’s capita] and brought her home. Again she sent other 
Brahman messengers to seek for Nala, They were to 
search the whole world, asking everywhere; “ Where art 
thou gone, O gambler, who didst leave thy wife with half 
a dress; why dost thou leave me alone F” If any made 
reply, they were to bring news forthwith. When they rgm e 
to Ayodhyi, Nala, now become the charioteer V^uka, 
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crookcd-Iiitibcd and little like his former self* made answer 
to the Br^mans, praising the faith and the forgiveness of 
women> since one whose husband liad deserted her yet 
bore no malice, but soughthtm through all the world. This 
news the Brlhmans brought to Vidarhha. Immediately 
Damajrantl sought her mother, ‘'Let the Brahman who 
comes from Ayodhya,'^she said,"return thitlieratonce to 
bring my lord. Let him announce before Ritupama that 
Damayanil, knowing not whether Nala lives or not, holds a 
second Swayamvam^ and will wed again at dawn on the 
morrow of the day when he delivers the mess^j^e. None 
but Nala may drive a chariot from Ayodhya to Vidarhha 
in a single day.^' 

When Ritupama heard this message he called his 
charioteer Vahuka and ordered him to yoke the horses, 
for he would reach Vidarbha ere the sun set. Vahuka 
obeyed j but he said to himself i “ Can this be true, or is 
it a device made for my sake? I shall learn the truth 
by fulhlling Ritupama’s will.” Like the wind he drove; 
once when the king let fall a scarf and would have stayed 
to recover it, Nala answered; “ Nay, time presses, and the 
scarf is by now five miles behind us/* The king wondered 
who Valiuka might be; for he knew no driver of horse, 
save Nala, who might drive so fast and sure. But 
Ritupama had another gift, the gift of numbers ; as they 
pa^d a mango-tree he said: " Behold, one hundred fallen 
fruits, and upon two branches a thousand and ninety^hve 
fruits and fifty mllUon leaves.’* At once Nala stayed the 
horses, severed the branches, and counted the fruits; the 
number was exact. Nala, in amarement, asked the king 
the secretof his wisdom; he answered: **It is bom of my 
skill in gaming.*’ Then Nala oflered to exchange his 
skill in driving for Rituparna*s knowledge of numbers; 
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and it was agreed. But when Nala received the lore of 
numbers and skill at dice» immediately Kali left him and 
assumed his own form. The demon prayed for Nala's 
mercy, since be bad suffered so long from the serpent's 
poison; and he promised that wheresoever Nala's name 
was heard the dread of Kali should be tmknown. Then 
the demon, spared by Nala's grace, entered a blasted tree 
and disappeared. Then Nala was glad, being freed from 
his enemy, and mounting the car he drove yet swifter than 
before; by nightfall they reached Vtdarbha, and the 
thunder of the chariot-wheels reached the ears of 
DamayantI, so that she knew that Nala was come. 
“ If this be not NaJa,” she said, ** I shall die to-morrow.*’ 
Bhima welcomed his guest and asked the reason of his 
coming, for he knew nothing of Damayanti’s ruse or that 
Rjtupama had come for his daughter’s sake. Rltuparna, 
seeing no sign of a Swayamvara^ no preparations for the 
royal guest, answered his host: “I have but come, great 
Bhima, to give my salutations unto thee.” Bhima smiled, 
for he thought: ”Not thus, so far and so fast, does the 
king of Ayodhya drive for so small a marter.” But he let 
the question drop and courteously appointed chambers and 
refreshment for ^e weary king. Vahuka led the horses to 
the stables, dressed ihem, caressed ±em, and sat him 
down on the chariot-seat. 

DamayantI knew not wh^ to think, for, though she 
managed to catch a glimpse of the car as it arrived, she 
saw no Nala. Yet, she thought, Nala must be there or 
Rltuparna must have learnt his skill. She sent a messenger 
to the diarioteer, making many inquiries whether he knew 
aught of Nala. Vahuka answered: "Only Nala’s self of 
Nala knows, and Nala will of himself no sign betiay,” 
Then the messenger again repeated the Brahman’s 
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question: “Where art thou gone, O gambler?" ani in 
answer Vihuka praised the constancy of women and let 
fall some witness to his true self; and the messenger, 
marking his agitation, returned to Damayand. She sent 
the messenger again to keep dose watch on the charioteer; 
she commanded that no service should be done for 
him, no water fetched or fire prepared. The messenger 
reported that the charioteer exhibited divine powers, 
commanding the dements, fire and water, as he would. 
Now more and more Damayanti suspected that this was 
Nala in disguise^ Sending once more, she bade the 
messenger bring her a morseE cooked by him; when she 
tasted it she knew for certain that none but Nala had 
prepared the dish. Then she sent her children, Indrasena 
and Indrasen; when the charioteer beheld them he fdl 
a*weeping, so like hp thought them to his own long-lost 
son and daughter. Still he would not reveal himself. 
Then Damayanti went to her mother, that the charioteer 
might be called before her, and it was done. Much was 
he moved to see her whom he had left in the forest long 
ago. When she questioned him if he knew naught of 
Nala, he proclaimed himself and said that the gaming 
fever and the desertion of his wife were the doing of Kali, 
not h i ms elf, " But how mayst thou, noble lady, leaving 
thy lord, seek another husband ? For thy second Swayam-. 
tram is proclaimed, and it is for that cause that 
Ritupama has come and L” Then Damayanti explained 
her ruse and called the gods to witness that she was 
faithful to the uttermost} and a voice from Heaven pro¬ 
claimed ; " It is the truth,” and flowers fell from the sky 
and celestial music was heard. Then Nala assumed the 
magic vest and his own form, and Damayanti came to bis 
arms; that large-eyed lady found her lord again. 
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Great were the joy an<l soirprise throughout the city and 
the palace when the news of this reunion spread abroad. 
R-itupama departed with another charioteer, while Nala 
remained a month at the court of Vidarbha. Then Nala 
cook his way to Nishadha, and came before hts brother 
Pushkara, challenging him to dt(», asking him to contend 
again, this time for their lives, Pushkara answered 
confidently: "Be it so; now, at last, Damayanti shall be 
mine.’^ It was little that Nala did not slay him in his 
wrath j but he took the dice and threw, and won, and 
Pushkara lost. 

Then Nala pardoned his evil-minded brother and bestowed 
a city upon him, and sent him forth in peaces Nala him. 
self, with Damayand, ruled in Nishadha, and all men were 
happy, 

Tk€ y^irtm of Compassion 
Spoken by Bhishma to Yudhishthira; 

There lived a hunter in the city of BenSres, He set forth 
in search of antelopes, taking a quiverful of poisoned 
arrows* He found a herd deep in the forest and sped an 
arrow toward them; but he missed his aim, and the 
poisoned shaft entered a great forest tree. Hurt by the 
deadly poison, the great tree withered and shed its leaves 
and fruits. But a certain saintly parrot had dw'dt all its 
life in a hollow of its trunk, sheltered by the forest lord, 
and though the tree was now withered he would not 
leave his nest such was his love toward it Silent and 
sorrowful, motionless and without food, the grateful and 
virtuous parrot withered with the tree, 

Indra's ^rone grew hot; looking down on earth, he 
marvelled at the devotion and extraordinary resolution of 
the noble bird, faithful alike in happiness and sorrow, 
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“How.” he reflected, **can this bird possess such feelings, 
that are not found in loiver creatures p Yet, maybe, h is 
not so strange, for every creature is kind and generous to 
others.” Then, to test the matter further, Indra 
the shape of a holy Br^man and approached the tree, 
“Good bird,” be said, “why dost thou not desert this 
withered tree? The parrot bowed and answered! 
“Welcome to thee, king of the gods; by tlie merit of my 
discipline, I know thee.” “Well donel” eicclaimed the 
thousand-^d deity, marvelling at the bird's wisdom. 
Then he inquired again: '‘Why dost thou ding to this 
leafless tree, unfit to shelter any bird? Do thou forsake it 
and choose another, for there are many fair trees ia the 
forest round about” 

Then the parrot sighed:“I am thy servant. Lo. the 
reason of this matter: Here in this very tree I came to life; 
here I Icamt al! of wisdom that 1 have; here was I protected 
from every enemy, Why dost thou seek to turn me from 
my path, for I am compassionate and grateful? Do not 
advise me to leave the tree; while it lived it was my 
protector; how can I forsake it now?” Then Indra was 
well pleased, and bestowed a boon at will upon the virtuous 
bird. This boon the parrot sought: “ Let the tree revive.” 
Then Indra sprinkled it with the water-of-life, and it was 
filled with sap and put ford] leaves and blossoms. 

Thus was the tree restored by virtue of the parrot’s 
merit, and he, too, at the close of life, obtaioed a place in 
Indra’s heaven. Thus do men obtain what they will by 
friendship with the virtumis and holy, even as the tree by 
friendsbip with the parrot. 
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The King, the Pigeon, and ihe Hmi^k 
Spoken by Bhlshma to Yudhishthlra.: 

Once on a time a beautiful pigeon, followed by a liawlc, 
dropped from the sky and sought protection from King 
Vrishadarbha of Benares. The single-minded king, seeing 
the pigeon's tenor, said to it: **&e comforted, good bird. 
How comes it that thou art wellDigh dead with fear? 
Thou art so beautiful, thy colour like a fresh-blown blue 
lotus, thy eyes like the flower of on ashoka-tree ] Fear 
not; for none need fear who seek protection here. For 
thy protection I wilt surrender all my kingdom; yea, if 
need be, life itself: Be comforted, my pigeon.” 

But the hawk took up the king's wordk **This bird,” he 
said, '* ts my appointed food. Thou shouldst not protect 
my lawful prey, won by hard endeavour, O king, liunger 
is gnawing at my stomach. The pigeon is my lawful prey, 
and bears the mark of my talons on Ms body. Thou hast 
the right to intervene when human beings fight; but what 
lawful power hast thou over the birds that range the sky? 
Or, if thou seekest to cant religious merit by granting 
thy protection to the pigeon, have regard also to me, who 
am like to die of hunger.” Then said the king; "So be 
it; let a bull or boar or deer be dressed for thee, for thou 
shalt not have the bird." But the hawk replied: ** 1 do not 
eat the fiesh of bulls or boars or deer. Pigeons are my 
appointed food. But, O great king, if thou hast such 
aft'ection for the pigeon, give flesh from thine own body 
equal to tlic pigeon’s weight.’' 

Vrishadarbha answered: "Great is thy kindness in 
suggesting this to me, Yea, what thou sayest shall be 
done,'* Saying this, the king begun to cut away Kis 
own flesh and to weigh It in a scale against the pigeon. 
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Meanwhile the gold>decked queens and tlie ministers and 
servants raised a bitter wail of grief, that nose from the 
palace like the sound of roaring donds. Also the earth 
quaked because of that act of truth. But the king cut 
flesh from his arms and thighs, filling the scale in vain; 
for the bird weighed heavier and heavier against the Resh , 
Then, when the king was nothing but a skeleton, he 
desired to give his whole body, and stepped himsdf into 
the scale. 

Then there appeared the gods, headed by Indra, and the 
sound of heavenly music was heard; a shower of nectar 
fell on the king whereby all his body was restored. 
Heavenly flowers fell from the sky, and the gandharvas 
and apsai^ danced and sang; there came a splendid 
car* and when the king was seated it bone him away to 
Heaven. 

**And, O Yudhishthira,'* said ShTshma* **whoaoever 
protects another shall certainly attain the same good end. 
And he who tells this story shall be cleansed of every sin, 
and he also that hears it" 

The Worth of Kim 

Spoken by Bhishmato Yudhishthira: 

Once there was a great risKi named Chyavana. He 
followed the Udt>asa. rule for twelve years in the forest 
free from pride and anger* joy and grief. He inspired all 
creatures with happy trust not only tlioae who live on 
land, but evoi those of the water; the great sage was as 
mild to all as is the gentle moon. This was the vow that 
be observed; Entering the water at the confluence of 
jamna and Ganges, there he stood like a lifeless wooden 
post, bending forward and bearing on his head die fierce 
and roaring current of the unlud streams, swift as the 
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wind itself. Sometimes he kid himself down in the 
water and slept at case. All creatures in the water came 
to look upon him as their friend, and used to come to 
smell his lips. 

One day there came some fishermen with nets, bent 
on catching fish- Well-knit, broad-chested^ strong, and 
fearless, they lived on the earnings of their nets. They 
cast into the rivers a net of new string, large and 'wide, 
and then, walking into the water, dragged the net with 
great force; each of them was bold a^ cheerful and 
resolved to act according to the others' bidding. Many 
were the fish they caught, and with them they dragged up 
Chyavana himself. His body was overgrown with river- 
weeds. his beard and matted locks were green; shells 
had fastened themselves upon him. When the fishermen 
beheld the great sage they worshipped him with folded, 
hands and bowed down to the ground; but the fishes, 
caught in the net and dragged to land, were dying, and 
the risht was filled with pity and sighed hard. 

Tlie fishermen asked what they might do to atone for their 
sin in dragging up the sage. He answered: Hear and 
obey my will- I shall either die here' with the fishes, 
or do ye sell me with them; for I will not abandon them 
In suc^ a case.** The fishermen were terrified, but with 
pale faces they took the fishes and the rishi and went 
to King Nahusha. He addressed the sage with folded 
hands and obedient mien, Chyavana said: **These men 
arc weary with their labour; do thou pay them the value 
of the fish and the price that may be set on me.*' 
Nahusha ofTered a thousand coins. Chyavana said: “ A 
thousand coins are not my price. Pay what is fair, 
according to thine own judgment” Nahusha offered 
a hundr^ thousand, and a million; then half his 
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kiagdfiin, then the whole; but the risht declared all too 
ltttl& Then Nahusha was strickea with grid; but there 
came a wild hermit horn the woods who lived on roots 
and fruit; he said to the king; 1 shall sadsfy both thee 
and the rishi too; do what 1 bid, for I never speak 
in vain/* Then said Nahusha; ^*Name the sage's price; 
save me in this case, save my kingdom and my race; for 
Chyavana, if he be angered, will destroy the Three Worlds, 
much mure myself and all my land. Be thou our raft 
across die stormy sea." 

Then said the yogi; “ The Br^imans, O king, are foremost 
of the four estates of men; no value can be set upon 
them, however great, for their value is beyond telling. 
But kine also are of Infinite value; therefore, O lord of 
men, thou shouldst ofifer a cow in payment for the rishi." 
Then was Nahtisha glad, and offered a cow in payment for 
Chyavana. The riahi was appeased and said: '*Yea, O 
king, now hast thou bought me at a fair price, for I know 
no wealth exceeding that of kine. Even to speak of kine 
or hear them spoken of is a thing that deanses from 
all sin. Kine are faultless, the source and root of all 
prosperity, the chief ministrants at sacrifices, worshipped 
by every world, full of energy and givers of joy; sinless is 
that land where kine are glad. Kine are the stairs that 
lead to Heaven; they are adored in Heaven itself." 

Then the fishermen bestowed that cow upon the sage 
himself and worshipped him, who in energy was like 
a blazing fire; and be gave bis blessing to them, accepting 
their (Bering. “Go ye to Heaven forthwith," said he, 
“ and the fishes too." Greatly marvelled King Nahusha 
when he saw the fishermen ascend to Heaven with the 
fishes. Then the two Hshis bestowed on him numerous 
boons, until he cried: “ Enough I" Then he w'ordiipped 
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them, and each rcturned to his own place. Such are 
the holiness and worth of kine. 

Gaufama's Elephant 

The following story was related by Bhfshma to Yudhish. 
thira in order to acquaint him with the various states 
enjoyed by good men after death: 

There was a mild and self-restrained sage, named Gautama, 
dwelling in a forest hermitage. He found a baby elephant 
that had lost its mothtu: and was very sad. The good 
sage nursed it till the littie beast grew Into a iai^ and 
mighty elephant 

One day Indra beheld the great creature, huge as any 
mountain, and he took the form of the king Dhritar^htm, 
and seized the elephant and was taking him away. 
Then Gautama addressed him: " Thankless king, do not 
take my elephant, who.brings me fuel and water, who guards 
my hermitage when I ,im away, who is gentle and obedient, 
and very dear to me;’' Dhritarashtra offered him a hundred 
kine and maidservants and gold and gems. But what 
did die hermit waat with wealth? Dhritarashtra argued 
that elephants were royal am'mals, fit for the service of 
kings, and would have gone lus way, taking the elephantn 
But said Gautama i “Though thou goest unto Varna's 
land, 1 shall take back my elephant from diee.** The 
king replied; “ They go to Yama’s land who are unbelievem 
and sinful, and devoted to the gratification of their senses." 
Gautama answered i " In Yama’s land is truth, and there 
the weak may overcome the strong," But the king 
replied: “ None but the sinful go to Yamaj I shall reach 
a higher place.*' Gautama answered; “ Though thou 
goest to Vaishravana’s realm, where dwell the gaud- 
harvas and the apsaras, 1 shall take back my elephant,” 
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Dhdtar^htra answered; " Wdl» I shall seek a place 
yet higher." Gautama said: ** If thpu gtiest to the 
summit of Mount Meru, where the flowery woods are 
echoing with the song of kionaras, I shall yet pursue and 
take my elephant again." 

So was it said by each of every higher place: the flowery 
groves of h«arada. resort of all who are given over to 
dancingand to music; the perfumed land of Soma;, the 
heavens of Indra with the apsaris; the heavens of the 
rishis; the heavens of Brahma. “There," said DhritarSshtra, 
"thou tnayst not discover me.** "Even there,” replied 
Gautama. *' I shall find thee out and take my elephaiiL 
But now I know thee. Thou art India, wont to wander 
through the universe in divers shapes. Pardon ray nussay<- 
ing thee, and that I knew thee not.'* 

Then was Indra pleased that Gautama knew him, and 
bestowed on him a boon. Gautama asked that the 
elephant should be restored, for, he said i '* It is so young; 
it is only ten years old. I have brought it up as my own 
child. It has been my dear companion in th r<^e woods.** 
Indra answered; "Lo, the elephant that has been so dear 
comes toward thee and bows hig head down to thy feet 
Be it well with thee." Then Gautama bowed to the king 
of gods and took the elephant. But Indra blessed him 
and took him with himself and with the elephant to 
Heaven, where even the righteous hardly go. 

He also who tells or hears this tale shall reach the 
place. 

The Thrme of yikram^ifya 

Indian legend has attached great sanctity and fame of 
wisdom to the name of Vikramaditya, who is historically 
a somewhat shadowy king, generally idendhed with 
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Chandragupta II (a.d. 375 - 413 ); but perhaps the 
Vikramaditya of this story was an older tlian he. At any 
me it so fell out that in the time of a later kJn^ the 
ancient throne of Vikramaditya was discovered near what 
had been the old city of Uj|ayinL The king had the 
throne brought to his own capita^ and proposed to 
take his seat upon it with great state, and thence to 
deliver his daily judgments. The marble seat was 
supported by thirty-two stone angels. Each day that 
the king was about to ascend the throne one of these 
addressed him and, requesting him not to take his seal 
on the sacred throne, related a story of the wisdom ol 
Vikiamaditya, 

This is the story related by the eighteenth statue, named 
Rup.rekha, Streak of Beauty: 

Once there came before King Vikramaditya two hermits 
with a dispute concerning a matter of philosophy, and 
requested him to resolve their doubt The king askvd 
what it was, and the first hermit said i " O king, I maintain 
that Intellect is superior to Wisdom and Soul, since these 
and the senses are subject to the Intellect inasmuch as all 
Deeds are born in the Mind- Thus Mind rules over all,*' 
But the second hermit said; ** It is Wisdom that rules the 
Mind. For Wisdom checks the fro ward thoughts arising 
in the Intellect True, the senses are ruled by Mind, but 
Mind is ruled by Wisdom. Through Wisdom our 
are control led. and we progress in yoga.*' 

The king replied; "O ascetics, of a surety this mortal 
body, wrought of fire, air, earth, and water, is ruled by the 
Intellect. But by following the dictates of the Mind 
atone, this body perishes untimely. Therefore I think 
that Wisdom is greater than the Mind, for it is Wisdom 
that preserves us from destruction. Again, it is said that 
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one perfect in Wisdom dteth nevermore; and no yogi 
attain perfection lacking Wisdom/* 

Both ascetics were delighted with this judgment, and they 
gave to the king a piece of chalk, saying; “Whatever thou 
dost draw therewith in the day wrill come to life at night." 
Then they departed. 

At once the king shut himself in a room alone and 
spent the whole day drawing gods and goddesses upon the 
wall. At night the figures all came to life and cried 
“ Hail I Hail!" to the king and talked together. Next day 
the king drew on another part of the wall armies of men, 
horses, elephants, and other creatures, and at night he was 
delighted to find that they, too, came to life. The next day, 
again, he drew gandharvas and apsaras with drums and 
lutes and viols in their hands, and at night they came 
to life and played exquisitely according to the laws of 
music. 

Thus the king spent his days in drawing and his nights in 
seeing living pictures, and he neglected all his queens and 
the duties of the state. One night the queens came to 
him in their splendid palanquins, weeping and lamenting, 
Vikramaditya asked them why they wept O ladies," 
he said, “ why are your moon^faces pale ? " One answered 
in a sweet voice: '* O Maharaja, you promised never to 
leave us alone; why, then, do you desert us now?*’ But 
the king p.aid no attention, for he was absorbed in looking 
at the moving pictures on the wall. 

Next day, when all the figures on the wall were still once 
more, the queens spoke to the king again, praying him not 
to leave them In distress. He smiled and asked; “ What 
am I to do, then?** '*0 king," they answered, “if thou 
^^agreed to grant a boon, then give to us the chalk that 
is in thy right hand," So V*ikramSditya gave the chalk, 
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and the queens kept it hidden ever after. Never since 
have pictun^ come to life. 

The Ashvins 

The Ashvins arc divine twins, distfngutshed for their 
great beauty, and masters of medicine. They were at first 
refused a place amongst the gods on account of their iowly 
birth; but the rishi Chyavaoa,. who received from them 
perpetual youth, secured from Indra that they should 
participate in the offerings. 

This tale is told of Chyavana *3 attainment of eternal youth: 
The aged rishi Cbyavanahad a beautiful wife, Sukanya— 
that is to say. Fair-maid. One day the Ashvins b^e!d 
her at her bath, bare of any garment. They came to 
her and asked: “ O fair-limbed girl, whose daughter art 
thou, and what hast thou to do here in these woods and 
she answered shyly; ** Know that 1 am Saryad^s daxighter 
and the wife of Chyavana.*’ The Ashvins answered: 
** Why has thy father given thee to one so aged and near 
to death, for thou art radiant as summer lightning? We 
have not seen thy like even in Heaven, Bare of adorninent 
as thou .Trt, none the less thou makest all the forest feir s 
how much fairer mightst thou appear in gor^ous robes 
and splendid jewels t Do thou leave thy aged husband 
and take one of us, for youth will not endure,’* 

She replied; ** I am devoted to my husband Chyavana.” 
Again they prayed her, saying j " We are the physicians 
of Heaven. We will make thy husband young and fair; 
then choose from us three—ourselves and him — whom 
thou wilt for lord,’* Then Fair-maid told to Chyavana 
what had been said, and he consented. 

Then the Ashvins commanded Chyavana, who was eager 
to regain his youth, to enter water, and they, too, sank into 
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tJic waters of the pool. Then came forth all three in 
radiant youthful forms, wearing burnished ear-rings. All 
were of the same appearance, delightful to behold, and 
they said to Fair-maid: “Choose one of us to be thy 
husband. Choose whom thou dost most desire.*' But 
Fair-maid found that one af^arance was upon them all, 
and she hesitated long; only when at last she rccognited 
her husband did she choose:, and chose no other than 
himself. 

Then Chyavana, well pleased to have both youth and 
beauty and to have his wife again, promised in return to 
win for the Ashvins the right to share in the oflerings of 
soma-juice given to the The twins, no less glad, 

went their way to Heaven, and Chyavana and Fair-maid 
dwelt together in great joy, even as the gods themsel ves. 

The Siory of Dkruva 

Of myths that represent a spiritualizing interpietation of 
the stars, the very Jewel is probably the story of Dhruva. 
ft is frankly a statement of how the Pole-star came to be 
so steady, and the Hindu name for the Pole-star is Dhruva- 
lok, or place of Dhruva. 

Dhruva was a child and a prince^ the eldest son of a king 
and his chief queen. There was, however, a younger wife 
who had gained great ascendancy over the mind of 
Dhruva's father, and m consequence of her jealousy and 
dislike the prince and his mother SunTtI were banished 
from the court and sent to live in retirement in a cottage 
on the edge of a great forest. We are here dealing, we 
must remember, with a Hindu tale of the period when 
every story forms an epos of the soul, and in the epos of 
the soul the chief event is that by which arises a di^ 
taste for the material world. Young Luther sees his 
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fnend struck dead by lightning, and at once enters a 
monastic order. 

This crisis in the history of the child Dhruva arises when 
he is seven years old. At that age he asks his mother to 
tell him who is his father. When she has answered he 
has still another question. May he go and see his father ? 
Permission is readily given, and on the appointed day the 
child sets forth. Seated on hia father^s knee* amidst all 
the Joy of his love and ive[come*-for the little son is the 
king^s darling—the great dlsiliusiontnent arrives. Dhmva’s 
stepmother enters, and at the sight of the anger in her 
face the father hastily puts his boy down. 

Wounded to the core, the child tums, without speaking, 
and steals quietly away. He has sought for strength and 
found none. Even the strongest love in the world, a 
father’s, and that father a king, is without power or courage 
to be faithful and to protect. On reaching the home of 
their exile the child has only one question to put to the 
anxious woman who has watched so eagerly for his return; 
“ Mother* is there anyone in the world who is stronger 
.than my father ? 

“Oh yes, my child,” said the startled queen; “there is 
the l,otus*eycd. In him is all strength.” 

" And, mother,” said the child gravely, ** where dwells the 
Lotus-cyed P Where may he be found ? ” 

Was there in the simple words some hint of danger, 
some note of a parting that was to throw its shadow 
over all the years to come? There must have been, for 
the mother gave as if in fear an answer that would fain 
make search impossible, 

'*WTiere dwells the Lotus-eyed, my son P ” said she, “Oh, 
in the heart of the forest, where the tiger lives and the 
bear lives. There dwells he.” 
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That night when the queen Jay sleeping the chiltl stealthily 
rose to find his way to the Lotus-eyed. " O Lotus^ycd, 
I give my mother to thee) ** he said, as he stood for a 
moment at her side. And then, as he paused on the 
threshold of the house: " O Lotus-eyed, 1 give myself to 
thee I" and stepped boldly forth into the forest. On and 
on he went. Difficulty was nothingt distance was nothing. 
He was a child, and knew nothing of the dangers of the 
way. On and on, without faltering, he went. After a while, 
still pursuing his way through that impenetrable forest, 
he came to the Seven Sages deep in their worship, and 
pausedtoaskhisroadofthcm. Atlasthecametotheheart 
of the forest and stood there waiting. As he waited the 
tiger came, but the child Dhruva stepped up to him eagerly 
and said t ** Art thou he ? ” And the tiger turned away in 
shame and left him. Then the bear came, and again 
Dhruva went forward, saying; '* Art thou he ? ” But die 
bear, too, hung his head and went away. 

And then, as the child of the steady heart still waited and 
watched, a great sage stood before him who was Nirada 
liimself. And Narada gave him a prayer and told him to 
sit down, there at the heart of the forest, and fix his whole 
mind on the prayer, saying it over and over again, and 
surety he would find the Lotus-eyed. So therev at the 
heart of the forest, where we see the Polar Star, sits 
Dhruva saying his prayer. He has long ago found the 
Lotus-eyed—found him in his own heart. For he fixed 
his mind on his prayer with such perfect steadfastness chat 
even when the white ants (sme and built about him the 
mighty ant-hill of the midnight sky the child Dhruva 
never knew it, never moved, but there^ stir less, all-absorbed, 
sat on and sits still, worshipping the Lotus-eyed for ever 
and ever, 
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In the moss of literature called the Puranai hundreds of 
myths are embedded which pass unknown to all but the 
inquisitive amongst the Hindus of to-day. Yet each one 
of these must have had importance at the time of its origin, 
and by careful stamina don might be induced to yield up 
its historical secret. One such curious legend concerns 
Saturn (Shani), At the birth of Ganesha, eldest son of the 
Mother of the Universe, his cradle was visited, it is said, 
by gods and demi-gods. Only one exception was there. 
Shani did not come. At last this fact was noticed by the 
Great Mother, and she inquired the reason of his ab^ce. 
She was told that he feared to harm her child, since it 
was matter of common knowledge that the head of one 
on whom Shani looked was likely to be burned to ashes at 
his glance. With easy pride the mother smiled, and assur¬ 
ing him that her son could not be subject to his power, 
sent him a message of warm invitation and welcome. 
Accordingly Shani came. But what was the horror of all 
present when he looked at the babe, and instandy its head 
disappeared in a flame. How much greater was Shani 
than anyone had suspected 1 

At this catastrophe the mother was profoundly disturbed, 
and commanded her guest somewhat sharply at once to 
restore the head of her child. But Shani smit^ pleasantly, 
and pointed out that the head as such no longer existed. 
It lay in ashes before them. ** Then send fordi a servant 
and lei him bring me the head of the first one he meets." 
commanded the mother in effect, and Shani had no option 
save to obey. Only one who is in fault can be subject to 
Shani, and his emissary found no one inadvertaitly doing 
wrong, till suddenly he came upon an elephant sleeping with 
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his head to the north. This trifling fault brought him under 
the junsdiction^ and hastily the servant eut off his head 
and returned to put it on the infant's body. It is for this 
r^son that Ganesha wears an dephant^head. 

Two or three points are noteworthy here. The intendon 
of the story is, ot course, to show the power of Sltani, and 
consequently the necessity for his proptdation. But, as 
usual in obedience to the Indian instinct for synthesis, the 
new daimant to mom or less divine honours is also made 
to explain some anomaly in the faith that preceded him, 
And the faith with which Shani is thus connected, the tree 
on which the new belief is grafted, is the worship of 
Ganesha, perhaps the oldest of oigantred and sacerdew 
talized popular worships in India. This fact alone is 
doquent of the antiquity of the propitladon of Shani. It 
is interesting also to see that the very point in the image 
of Ganesha that is so anomalous and tantalizing to our¬ 
selves was held similarly inexplicable at the time of the 
incoming Saturn and the other planets, WTiatever piece 
of symbolism this white head on the red body originally 
expressed, whether it was the setdng sun beneath the 
clouds or what not, was now long ago forgotten* and the 
children of Ganesha, not doubting his divinity, were ready 
to accept any explanation of its origin that might offer 
itself to them. This explanation came, together with the 
new-fangled worship of the planets, from some people who 
fcamdand propitiated their deities. Long, tong ago had 
the worship of the gentle Ganesha gone out to the nations 
of the farther Hast, and now the fear of Shani was added 
to it in the land of its birth from foreign soaroes. Was 
Chaldea by any possibility the centre from which came this 
worship of the planets? 
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For most of us there has been perhaps a goldra hour 
of childhood when we dreamed ourselves back into the 
love and reverence of pritnidve man for the starry sky* 
It) early ages, especially in the hot countries of the South, 
where day was an agony and ntght a delight, the coming 
of sunset must have bcOT looked forward to by thoughtful 
minds as the opening of a great book, the only book that 
then existed. Astronomical passion has undeniably d&- 
creased with the growth of what we know as dviliiation. 
We of Europe could not to-day divide a Church on some 
difference of opinion about the date of Easter- 
Primitive science; such as it was, was inextricably inter¬ 
woven with the study of the stars, for the simple reason 
that man early became ambitious of fixing a date. We 
can hardly doubt that this was the fourth of those 
great steps by which we emerged into humanity. First the 
defining and accumulation of language, then the tentative 
handling of stones as took, again the long subsequent 
discovery of fire, and last of all this, the measurement of 
the year. To^y, with onr accomplished theories of the 
cosmos, the obvious instrument of time-measurement 
would seem to be the sun, writing the steps of his progress 
from hour to hour and season to season with the pen 
of changing shadow-lengths. And in this empiric fashion 
something of the sort may have lain behind the early 
sacredness of poles, pillars, and obelisks. As the climax 
of a great scientific theory on the subject, the sun, however, 
is only the successor in time-reckoning of the moon, 
for already of a hoary antiquity when solar measurement 
was bora was the calculation of the year by the coincidence 
of the full moon with some given constellation. 
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A glance shows us how the process gnew. As nations 
becaine organized and consolidated the popular science of 
rude timfr-measurement was transformed into a great 
priestly function and mystery. The year itself was won 
shipped as a whole, as well as in Its component parts. 
The awe w-ith which the women of Greece regarded 
certain of their own annual festivals of purification Vfas a 
reUc, doubtless, of an older state of things, in whicdi they 
had been responsible for the anxious computation of the 
circling year. The Hindu festivals, scattered up and 
down the lunar months, were once so many steps by which 
to make sure of the remrrenoe of specific days, Calendar- 
m^ag retains even now something of this ito ancient 
religious character. Thus early science was bound up 
with religion, and the stars were watched before the moon 
or the sun was even dimly understood, 

Picture-Book 

It would be a mistake, howfever, to think that man's early 
regard for the midnight sky was always serious. The blue 
and silver page was more to htm in that far-off age than a 
world of thought and reverence, more even than a sphere 
of growing inquiry and enlarging knowledge. It was also 
a gigantic pictur^book, an absorbing wonder-tale. How 
many of the senu-divine beir^s of whom his fancy was so 
full could be seen, the moment night arrived,shining up there 
against the blue I How soon must have been recognized 
the hero coursing across the sky, followed by his dog 1 And 

^ngnli name of Orion to this day—Kal*Purush, the 
Time-man—tells us something of that early significance. 
Strange relations of cause and eflect were predicated, 
doubdess, of that lofty hero-world. Something like theo¬ 
logical difference of opinicHi may have obtained as 
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between diflferent races touching the various functions of 
a given constellation in the divine economy. Men had 
long dreamed of an immense bird, whose wings were the 
clouds, whose movements were felt as the winds, carrying 
sun and the stars on their ring*like course. And now, 
searching the heavens most tegeriy at the moments of dawn 
and sunset, or at those tunis of the seasons when weather 
and flood were telling what next to expect of the arops, if 
the vast outlines of a bird could be dimly descried at 
evening in the imperfect tracing made by remote suns, 
what was to hinder A<^uila or Garuda, the divine Eagle, 
from being held tlie jailer of the disappearing light? 
One ra<« may well have held the stars of the Great Bear 
to be the bed, and another the reins, of the sun-god. 
How many of the most beautiful stories of old mytholcgy 
might thus be proved to be at bottom gmve and simple 
accounts of astronomical occurrences; how many of the 
Labours of Herakles, for instance, were in reality stories 
of lus constellation 1 Whether Alcesrfs restored to the 
house of Admetus is not, in truth, the sun brought back 
to its place amongst the stars, or whether Perseus was not 
always a hero seen in outline between Andromeda and 
Cassiopeia—^these questions, and otliers like them, will 
never, probably, be fully answered, A Uttle we may be 
able to spdl out from the very fringe of the great sub. 
ject, but the whole story of the psychological origin of 
mythology we cannot possibly decipher. One thing, 
however, is fairly certain. The divine world of the stars, 
the great stage of the shining souls, was, to begin with, a 
confiLsed world. Man liad his luminous points of under¬ 
standing, for he dedicated given stars to chosen characters 
by arbitrary acts of piety and wonder; but he could not 
map out the whole, 
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Agastya 

Wc Can see easily enoug’K that different communities may 
have adopted different starting-points in their study of the 
midnight sky or their measurement of dme. One tribe 
perhaps would watch the movements of the star Agast)‘a, 
as Canopus in Argo is said to have been called. The 
distinctively Indian idra that the heroes of the sky were 
meditating wuls, plunged in thought and radiant with a 
light of which they were unconscious, must have been 
elaborated only gradually; but wth its ffna] acceptance the 
star Agastya would come to be known as Agastya»Muni, 
or Agasiya the Sage, while the tribes that measured their 
year by Canopus—as the Cholas, Cheras, and Pandyas in 
Southern India may have dono^would grow to look upon 
him as a deified or canonised ancestor. There is a vaJley 
in the Himalayas containing an ancient village which is 
known as Agastya-MunL Is this some prehistoric tribal 
home, or is i^c secret of its dedication one we cannot hope 
to penetrate? 

The folk-lore of Hinduism is familiar enough with the 
name of this Agast}’a Canopus, According to one story 
he swallowed the ocean. According to another he set 
forth on the first of the month for the South, and on his 
way from the Himalayas to the ocean he passed the 
Vindhyas, Now for a long time there had been a quarrel 
between the two ranges of mountains, the Himalayas and 
Vindb>^, as to which should lift its head the higher. 
The Vindhyas, by their ambition, had threatened to shut 
Out the light from mortals. As the great Agastya passed 
by, however, the Vindhyas could not refuse to bow tliem- 
^ves in reverence, whereupon the cunning old sage said: 

It is wdl, my children I Remain thus till I rctum ( 
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Alas I on reaching the shores of the South he plunged into 
the ocean and never returned, for which reason the 
Vindhyas remain to this day with lowered heads. In 
reference to this story he who sets forth on the first of the 
month is always said to perform Agastya-Jatra* the 
Journey of Agastya, and it is more than hinted that he 
may not return. Meanwhile the picture of the coining 
forth from the North to South, the final plunge into the 
ocean, never to return by the way he came—though he will 
again be seen on starry nights passing over the head of 
the Vindhyas from the North—sounds remarkably like a 
popular rendering of the astrononucal observation of a 
bright star passing below the horiaon. 

The Great Bear 

But Agastya Canopus was not the only stellar progenitor 
of men. Early fancy played about the seven stars of the 
Great Bear Weird t^es are told of the deadly arrow— 
the arrow that slew the sun—shot at the yearns end by the 
Wild Huntsman. And men loved, as they have always 
loved, the tender light of the Pleiades, the Spinning 
Women, or the Dancing Maidens, amongst whom shone 
Rohiol, the Queen of Heaven. Arundhail, the Nortliem 
Crown, was another of the stars that bore a favoured race 
to fortune. Sirius, the Dog*star, did the same. And 
personification might in any of those c ases , we must 
remember, by an easy series of transitions become ancestor* 
worship. 

The Pole-star 

The earliest of male anthropomorphic gods is saidto have 
been the Pole-star, and there is a touch of humour in the 
way he Is portrayed up and down the pages of undent 
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myAalogy. The Pole-star, it seems, from his solitary 
position at the apex of die stellar system, gave rise to the 
Qotion of-vgod who was onofooted- How suicieot is this 
conception will be guessed when we learn that die wild 
of Australia have a star-god Tuninbulun, who is 
lord 31^ protector of the Pleiades, and onc^^ed and one- 
tooted. After this Odin, or the Cyclopes with their one 
eye, or Hephaistos, die Smith of Heaven, with his lame 
foot, need occasion us no surprise. This lame-fboted god, 
^in, forms an obvious stepping-stone to the one goat- 
oot of the great god Pan, that deep and tender Astadc 
inception whi^ found its way into Hellemc ideas from 
the older Phrygia. It is difficult to bdieve, and yet it h 
smd. that the Pole-star ddty was at one lime identified 
with the goat. Thus the Rig-Veda contains numerous 
erences to Aja-Ekapada^^—>a name that may be trans- 
bted as either the One-footed Goat or the Birthless One- 
fwied One. It is generally assumed that die second of 
^se renderings is correct, and that it points to the sun. 
And if It had not been for the great god Pan and his one 
goat-foo^ comparative mythology might have Iiad to 
agme. Indeed, it is not easy to ignore this rendering 
entirely when wc read in the Veda that “ lie who lias one 
foot has outstripped them that have two.” This would 
wund to a modem more like the sun than the Pole-star 
But the ancient singer possibly meant that he who had but 
one foot had reached to die lordship and height of the 
iwiver^. In this sense, of apex of the cosmos, Aja- 
Ekapada is constantly opposed to Ocean and the Dragon 
of the Deep who is supposed to be the Rain-Cloud, the 
womb of all Uf^ and to personify tlie vast and immeasur- 
a e a jss o the southern sky. Thus we have a pair of 
gods—gods of tile North and South 
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Suttimary of Indian T/teo/ogy 

T he following scheme sets out very briefly the 
fundamental conceptions of Indian theology and 
cosmology, as assumed in most of the foregobg 
myths and trends; 0 


The Gods 

The One Absolute Reality is Brahman Reuter), which, 
by the assumption of attributes, becomes Ishvara, god or 
overlord. Ishvara has three aspects, via. Brahma, Shiva, 
and Vishnu, with their SAah/is or energies, Sarasvatl, 
Devi, and Lakshml, The sectarian worshippers identify 
one of these with the highest Ishvara, and tegard the two 
other aspects as merely devas. Hence there appears a 
certain confusion of status in the legends, aq^rding to the 
particular sectarian standpoint from which they arc le* 
lated. The most important sects arc the S/tatvsf, who 
worship Shiva, the Vatshnapas, who worship Vishnu 
(chiefly in his avafdrr, as Ra,ma or Krishna), and the 
S/i4i/aSt who worship Devi as the Supreme, Almost all 
Indian worship is monotheistic; there is not for the 
individual worshipper any confusion of God with gods, 
Atiaidrs are specid incarnations assumed by portions of 
the Supreme for helping on the processes of evolution and 
release. Ten such mfsidn of the supreme Vishnu are 
usually necognired, of whom Rama, Krishna, and Buddha 
are the last, and Kalki is yet to come, “Whensoever,*’ 
says Shn Krishna, “the Law fails and lawlessness uprises, 
O thou of Bharata's race, then do 1 bring myself to bodied 
birth. To guard the righteous, to destroy evildoers, to 
establish the Law, 1 come into birth age after age,” 
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Different Names 

A source of confusioa to the student of Indian mythology- 
at first appears in the many names by which one and the 
same Supreme Divinity may be known. 

The most important of the name identities are, for Shiva^ 
Mahadi^ Hara, Nataraja, and for Vishnu, Hari, Narayan. 
A familmrity with these names is gradually acquired, ajid 
it is realized that the different names refer to as many aspects 
of One Being. For tl;e gods possess a manifold conscious^ 
ness, and by division of their attributes appear and act in 
many places and many forms at one and the same ti me. It 
will have been observed that every god, whether fshvai^ or 
deva, has a feminine counterpart or aspect. These wives 
are the Shaktis or powers without whom there could be 
no creation or evolution. For example, the ShaktJ of 
Shiva is Devi, whose other names are Sati, Uma, DurgS, 
Chandl, Parvatf, Ka!l« &c.; it is she who is worshipped 
by many millions as the Mother, and all these worshippers 
speak of God as She. The great sex-distinction pervades 
the whole universe, and the psychology of sex is every- 
where the same: all things that are male are from Shiva, 
all that are female are from UmS, 

Cosniic P<rwers 

Distinct from Isbvara arc the devas, Indm, Agni, Vanma, 
Varna, old personified cosmic powers who alone were 
worshipped in the old Vedlc days, before the emergence 
of Shiva and Vishnu, These devas dwell rn jmriya, an 
Olympian paradise; they bestow on their w'Ofshippers 
divers boons, hut they arc never saviours of souls. 
Their moral status is like that of men. and swarju is a 
place where all wishes and desires are gratified, where 
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Cosmic Powers 

also human beings obtain the reward of good deeds in the 
intervals between one birth and another. The devas do 
not perform t&pas (asceticism) or sacrifice themselves for 
the world, nor do they incarnate as av^iars. Human 
beings, by tapai or rinial sacrifices, and generally by good 
deeds, may attain a place in swar^a^ and even the status of 
a deva; but this does not preclude the necessity of rebirth 
on earth, nor is it to be regarded in any sense as salvation 
{muktu ntoksh^ or as equivalent to the attainment of 
nirvana. Nirvana Is a state, marga a place. 

Amongst the devas is Kamadeva and his wife Rati 
(desire). Associated with the devas In rs?arga are the 
rishis (induding, e.g, Narada, Vishvamitra, Vashishiha, 
&c.) and the prajapaiis (including Daksha); the former 
are tlie priests, the latter the worshippers, of the devas. 
Swarf a also is the home of a variety of mythical beings, 
the apsaias, gandharvas, kinnaras, and the special 
animals who are vehicles of the gods, such as Vishnu's 
Garuda and Ganesha's rat. The apsar^ are the 
dancing girls of Indra's court; the gandharvas and 
kinnaras ^e musicians, and these last have forms which 
are only partly human, some being partly animat, others 
partly bird in nature, The apsaras, gandharvas, and 
kinnaras do not enter into the cycle of human incarnation 
and evolution, but, like the fairies of Western mythology, 
may in rare cases make alliances with human beings. 
Yama, though one of the devas, is the Lord of Hades, 
where the bad deeds of human beings are expiated in the 
intervals between one birtb and another. It should be 
understocsd thatapartof the Interval between births is spent 
in Hades, a part in Heaven, according to the proportion of 
merit and demerit earned by the individual in question. 
The demons (asuras, daityas, r^shasas) are constantly at 
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war with the devas, who am represented as appealing to 
Brahma, Shiva, or Vishnu for asgigt^^n'T , 

The Universe 

In speaking here of the Hindu cosmology, it is chie5y our 
solar system that is to be understood j but it will be 
clear that similar principles are applicable to any other sys. 
tem, or to a whole universe composed of many systems. 
No original creation of the universe can be imagiiied; 
but there are alternations, partial and complete, of mani. 
festation and withdrawal. At the commencement of a 
cycle {kaipd^ the world is created by the BrahmJ aspect 
of Ishvaraj during the c)'de it is sustained by Vishnu j 
and at the end, as Shiva, he destroys it. This cosmic 
process takes place according to the following time 
scheme: 

A cycle, or Day of Brahma a kalpa^ the period of the 
endurance of the solar system, is 12,000 years of the 
deva^ or 4«330,QOO,ooo earth^yeors. At the beginning 
of each Day when Brahma wak^. the ** Three Worlds ” so 
often spoken of in the myths, together with the devas, 
rishis, asuras, men, and creatures, are manifested afresh 
according to their individual deserts {p 4 irma, deeds); only 
those who in the previous keipa obtained direct release 
{nirvana^ mokskd)^ or ivho passed beyond the Three 
Worlds to higher planes, no longer reappear. At the dose 
of each Day the Three Worlds, with all their creatures, 
are ag^n resolved into chaos retaining only a 

bteni germ of necCMity of remanifestatton. The Night 
of Brahml is of equal length with the Day, 

The life of our Brahma or tsbvara is one hundred Brahm^ 
years, at the end of which time not only the Three Worlds, 
but all planes and all beings—fslivara himself, devas, 
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rtshis, asuras, men, creatures, and matter—are resolved into 
chaos {mah^praUtya^ grcat-^chaos'’), enduring for another 
hundr^ Brahma-years, when there appear a new Brahma 
and a new creation. It will be seen that both major and 
minor alternations of evolutioo and mvolutton are repre¬ 
sented as necessitated by natural law—the latent force of 
past action {karma). Causality governs all conditioned 
existence. The whole scheme is highly sclent^c. 

The Day ol BrahmS is divided into fourteen mantiantorai, 
over each of which presides a Mamt, or teacher. Each 
manvaniam is followed by a Deluge, which destroys the 
existing continents and swallows up all living beings, 
except the few who arc preserved for the repeopUng of 
the earth. The name of our Manu is Vaivasvata, who is 
the source of the Laws of Manu, formulating the basic 
structure of Hindu society. The Day of Brahma Is also 
divided into looojnr^-cycles {ymhd^ugd)^ each consist¬ 
ing of four ages, the Saiya, Tret^ Dvapara, and Kali 
vugas, of which the last three are periods of progressive 
degeneration from the first. The four^j^r together last 
4,320,000 years; the first 1,728,000^ the second 1,296,000, 
the third 864,000, and the last 432,000. The present 
year (a.d. 1913) is the 5013th of the Kali yuga‘ of the 
present maM-yuga'^ this makayuga is the twenty-eighth 
of the seventh rnanmniam of ourj^n^, called the Va^a 
kalpa, because in it Vishnu incarnated as a boar (vardka ); 
and this ka/pa is the first day of the fifty-first year of the 
life of our Brahma 

The events related in the Mahabhirata took place in the 
Trcta yuga of our maka-yuga \ those of the Ramayana in 
tlie Dvaparu yuga. The oldest stories of the battles of 

* The comiDeiicenent ot *rhicb Kali fuga wk coiiwdrnt wUh the 
Daj oI the dealb of KfiihiiK, 
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the gods and asurasand the legends of the rishjs go imich 
further back r the Churning of the Ocean, for example, 
twk pla« in the sixth mAnvantmu\ the rescue of the 
elephant from the crocodite in the fourth; the Boar in, 
t^ation in the first; and the emergence of Brahm^ called 
the iDtus^boro because of his origin from a lotus sprung from 

n^ of Narayana. at the very beginning of the k^lpa. 
e Three Worlds (/rrjfcii), to which constant reference 
has b«n mad^ are the physical plane (Bhur). the astral 
plane (Bhuvar). and Heaven {Swarga); these three only. 

y'l^erwoHds, are concerned in the daily creation 
and dissolution. These also constitute the Samsara or 
Wandering, the condition of birth and rebirth, where 
d«ine {^ma) and personality (oIuimMyd) are the euldin? 
principles of life. Above the Three Worlds are fou? 
oth^ planes which endure throughout the Hfe-period of a 

'rn ^ reached by such as pass beyond the 

Torce WorI<^ without attaining direct release; thev go 
onw^s to Ishvara, and attain release with him at die 
conclusion of the period of a hundred Brahma-years, 

Below the Three Worlds are the seven Pataias or under, 
worlds (distinct from the realm of Yama); these are 
inhabited the nagas, the semi-human serpents, who 
possess a rich material clviliration of their own. These 
underworlds are supported on the heads of the nSga 
Ananta (Infinity), who also supports Narayana during his 
repose in the Night of Brahma, 

^th is supported by eight elephants, one in each of 
c eight quarters. There are also guardian gods of the 
quarter^ those for East, South, WesU and North being 
n* Vanma, and Kuvera; according to the 

uddhists, however, it is the regents of these gods who 
arc e guardians of the quarters, and it is these regents 
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who are repre%nte<l in the oldest Indian god^hgiixts, 
those of the Bharhut Stupa (second century B.C.). Even 
earlier die Brahmans also had representations of the 
devas, but made in impermanent materials; while the 
representation of fshvaras and Supreme Buddhas is a later 
development, attaining its highest types in the seventh or 
eighth ceJitury aj>. 

The prime cause of creation is inexplicable, for in a 
universe conditioned by causality causes must precede 
causes backwards for ever. But the process of mani¬ 
festation or creation is more property regarded as outside 
dme, and equally past, present, or future. No motive can 
be assigned for this Will, a fact which is mythically 
represented by calling the world‘process IMd, the Lord *^3 
amusement; or, again, by saying tliat Being desires to 
behold the reflection of its own perfection mirrored in 
Non-Being, 

Mythical Geography 

The mythical geography of Our system must also be 
described. There are seven island-continents surrounded 
by seven seas, Jambu-dwTpa (the world) is the innermost 
of these; in the centre of this continent rises the golden 
mountain Menu, rising 84,000 leagues above the earth. 
Around the foot of Meru are the boundary mountains of 
the earth, of which Himalnya lies to the south ; the land 
of Bharatp-varsha (India) lies between Himalaya and the 
salt sea. Meru is buttressed by four other mountains, 
each 10,000 leagues in height; of th^ one is Mandara, 
used as a pivot for the churning of the ocean. The 
name of the continent Jambu-dwipa derives from a 
jambu tree that grows on one of these four mountains. 
Its fruits are as large as elephants; when riieyare ripe 
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they fall uport the mountain, and their Juice fonna the 
Jambu river, whose waters give health and life to those 
that drink of them. TTiere are also lakes and forests 
and mountain spurs. 

On the Summit of Mem is the city of Brahma, extending 
14.000 leagues, renowned in Heaven; around it are the 
cities of Indra and other regents of the spheres. • About 
the city of Brahma flows the Ganges, encircling the city; 
according to one account, the river divides in four, flowing 
in opposite directions; according to another, Ganges, after 
escaping from Heaven and from Shiva’s tresses, divides 
into the seven saertd rivers of India. In the foot-hills 
dwelt the gandharvas, ktnnaras, and siddhas; the daityaa^ 
asuras, and r&kshasas in the valleys. All these Tnountains 
arc included in Swarga (Paradise), where the fruit of good 
actions is enjojp’cd. Bharat-varsha (India, or perhaps r he 
whole human world) is one of nine lands situate in areas 
bounded by the various mountains spoken of. Of these 
nine, it is in Bliarat-varsha only that there are sorrow, 
weariness, and hunger; the inh^itants of other veirshas 
are exempt from all distress and pain, and there is in them 
no distinction ofjw^r. Bharata is the land of works, where 
men perform actions, winning either a place in Heaven, 
or release j or, it may be, rebirth in Hell, according to 
their merit. Bharata is, therefore, the best of v&fvJius ; 
other varykas are for enjoyment alone. Happy arc those 
who are reborn, even were they gods, as men in Bharat, 
varsha, for that is the way to the Supreme. 

History of ikt Theoiogy 

With regard to the history of some of the ideas here 
spoken of: 

From the hymns of the Rig.Veda, which go l»cfc to a 
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time when the Aryans were not yet settled in the Ganges 
valley, but lived amongst the tributaries of the Indus, we 
learn of a time when there was no caste, no privileged 
worship, no Br^manical system of government, but there 
were many pastoral tribes govemed by hereditary kinglets. 
The old Vcdlc religion consisted in the worship of the 
personified powers of Nature, gods of the sky, the air, 
and the earth. Gradually the belief in these distinct 
deities yields to a conviction that they arc manifestations 
of One, who has many names, such as Frajapatl, Vish- 
vakarmi, &c„ but is finally called Brahman, a word 
which in the earlier hymns means nothing but the power 
of prayer, in a way analogous to the Christian conception 
of the LogQs, To this was added the idea that this 
Brahman was nothing but the alt-pervading Sell (dimaH)t 
to know whom is to know all. l^hus we get side by side 
two phases of rcligion—the old sacrifici^ cult, whereby 
men ^ck to win a place in Paradise by means of mord 
behaviour and ofierings to the gods; and the search for 
the highest knowledge, the knowledge of the Brahman, 
This position was reached before die time of Buddha; 
the fully developed Brahmanical system above described 
attained shape in the succeeding centuries, 

Phihso^hy 

The prevailing philosophy (there are, of course, other 
systems also, though all are dosety ioterconnected), the 
doctrine of esoteric reality to which the above exoteric 
scheme is related, is a form of uncompromising monism 
called the Vedanta; it mainiains that there is but One 
Reality, the Brahman, of which naught whatever can be 
predicated. This is the Unshown, the Unknown God; 
whatever qualities or attributes one might wish to use to 
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express its tiature* m a famous Vedanttc phfase: “ It is 
not that, (t is not that ” ttefi). To know this reality’ 
is to know ail, just as to know clay is to know all that is 
made of clay—the apparent difFerencies consist only in 
name and form {ndmarit^). This reality is within our¬ 
selves, and we in it. It is, in fact, our only true Self 
(d/matt), obscured in u$ by personality [aAaftiAdra) and 
attributes {tipdiikis). The knowledge of this Reality is 
Release (nioks/ut^ nirvdHa), just as when an earthen pot 
is broken tt is realised that the space within is one with 
the space without To attain this release is the highest 
end of life. 

The life of each individual soul {/tvaitnan} follows a double 
path—the primal Will to Experience {pniitntti 
and the later Will to Denial {^ivritii marga.yts,\ or, 
briefly, the paths of Pursuit and Return, familiar to the 
mystics of all ages and countries. The process of Em¬ 
bodiment and Release is always in progress; but Inasmuch 
as the Released return no more, it is clear that the 
Pursuers must always be in the majority. Yet it is an evil 
thing for any community if it be composed wholly of tho» 
who pursue, without a due leaven of those who return, 

Human Society 

On this basis the ancient risbis laid down as the four alms 
of human life, Dhamust, Arlha* Kdma, Mukslta, i.e. 
Morality, Weakb-wfinning, Fulfilment of Elesires, and 
Release. That individual souls are in different stages of 
development, besides possessing special capacities or 
tendencies as well as special deserts according to the 
nature of past action, ts reflected in the theory of caste 
{mrtta, lit. colour), each with its appropriate morality 
(sva-^tkarmajt 


Marriage 

•*Caste " as Sfster Nivedita has said, “is race continuity j 
k is the historic sense; it is the dignity of tradition and 
of purpose for the future. It is even more; it is the 
familiarity of a whole people in all its grades with the one 
supreme human motive—the nodon of 

Marriage 

Moksha, or Release, is ultimately attainable by the 
individual alone, and depends on his or her relation to God. 
But the secular ends of life, morality, wealth, desire, and, 
above all, the birth of children, require the co-operation of 
men and women. Hence in the Hindu social system great 
stress is bid on marriage i so far from reJibacy being 
recommended to the citizen on religious grounds, it is 
expressly declared that neititer on the citizen attain to 
Heaven after death, nor can his ancestors remain there, 
unless he has begotten a son. The Hindu marriage is 
indissoluble, except in the fourth caste. Polygamy is 
permitted, but is eomparativety rare, as the number of 
men and women is about equd; the most usual reason 
for a second marriage is the childlessness of the fic^. As 
in so many other systems, the basis of mamage is duty 
rather than romantic love. The high spiritual status of 
the Hindu woman is reflected in the mythology; indeed, 
as we have seen, there are many millioos of Hindus who 
think habitually of God as She. 

li h Sht (says Shankaracharya) with whom Shiva 
seeks skelter . . . 

Whose words are sweety 
The Destructress of ills. 

Ever and in all plates petvadin^^ 

Tender erteper of Intelligence and Bliss. 
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“ The mother/'says Manu, “eiceedcth a thousand fathers 
in the right to revemoce, and in the function of teacher." 
And again In the Kv^Jtkd Tantrui “Whosoever has seen 
the feet of woman, let him worship them as those of his 
teach«." 

Renunciation 

The life of a ctti^ is appointed for all but the few who 
fed already in their youth the irresistible call to renuncia¬ 
tion turning away), and so become monks or 

nuns. For such as these asceticism is a vocation. The 
citizen, on the other hand* as we have seen, is commanded 
to many and to bring up children. But life as a cidzen is 
not the whole life* even of an ordinary man; there comes 
a time when he. too, turns away from the world. His 
life is planned in four stages (asAruTitai), as follows; 
studentship, life as a householder and wealth-winner, 
retirement, and finally complete renunciation of all ties. 
It is the strength of character, the merit accumulated in 
many lives so ordered, that gradually ripens the individual 
soul, until at last it feels the irresistible call and bends 
its whole force toward Release {ntrxfdna). 
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THE PSONtTNCIATION" CP SA>r 5 CIUT NAMES 

Tbfl prcmunciitiQii fif S^xiMkiit liatfnw i tc 
MM Letter Iwfl •Iwjiyp Ibe ftam-ni and ev^rjT lirtter ia •Kntided. 

il ti ibAt oi urtzta ceoeoi^fci itLtrc ar? aever^ wtucb 

ft» necesuily in Learned wnriev dmeritimJ mtrki. 

Fur DKif t readen ol . the present vaLynav, hoi^ver, it vuflicA t(i 
niiujiinber, fvgardinf the cnnHiuults, Uiat wh^Le b nied lo mirtmit 
KiUEui« itmLIar to t^t ol tk in ** ia iJl other cases the Uitst H 

Eqll&mng n emuonuit luuJ ho xpirmtely praomiaced^liar ijutanee, 
0 i| tu BhJau an ta ' - cal>-£one/' « Ixiare A ur f la ujmaljy 

pninouAcied Like tu in : m Ici " T Cuu ** am! m La a^tinslm, 

•' haima,^ etc., art pnmcmnoed IR tlia siM wmy, 

Tha gmtAcaJ mla im: voweEs b to premomKa aa in TinJiftiL tt » 
utaCrst impartmit ta rattntmlwr that m b never aounded like d ia xora*^ 
ot itm '* late/* Thit vtmeb nands ue appr7?din4feLy uw iaLJowm: 

Il as A in ^ Anienca d u a in *' lacher 

« ai d tn " cake '* 

I as t to “ lU f aa jw in “ 

a u o la note'¬ 
ll ai M in fuir* ^ at aa to fboL^ 

If these general mlea arn cfwbteatly fallamd, it wifi to 

[ndJcate ia the GLoowy the accent and »Uabjc divliion oJ a lew ol 
Ihe Loeli^ namca^ wfthont re^petlin^. Wneot no ame^ir ia bLdicated^ 
approximately leva] ilma should he oeed. The Last sylUld# ibonld 
never he dippeiL 


A 

AV'ER'kATaa. A royal charioteef ; 

ECarma uuL r|j ; Atids Karmi 

^ap a baba, ro7 

Aditta, The Sim; apoetropilLiied 
by A^^natyn, p3 
AOMKTod. SnAloeatis 

PablAs. Adereoea to# 15 
Aopt^TA. A riihi (sage); cornea 
to witncH th^ delcEtit ol E^wm 
and trarhfta Rflmn a hynut to 
the ion. 95 ; leads hermiti to 
Hdma^ 104 j takes lave ol 
tUnm, tOj ; equivnlcnt^ 4ffAL* 
lya'Afuni tAflutya the SageL 
380. 5*7 

Aottlsox. A dmgmi sent by Kwos 
to destroy Kn^lcna. II 4 
AO'Wt'# Fim^ the god el Fire; 
mythology of, ly ^ Fim^ equiva- 
leot. 99 

A-niM^^ Omnnlesaness^ Hin¬ 
duism petmeaEad iHlh the doc- 


uins ofp ID * not forced upon 
the Kshatriyju or Sbidras^ 10 
Ara. Thn BlI-^rvBding, directs 
liunttiiiaR td E^vtina. ^ 
ALlUl'-VaTJi, tndTB''aelErt;^nt, sjs 
Ajahta. Frescoes, rcfrieace to 
culture defied iii| d 
Ajauat. E^co; Dcvidfllta 
plots wllb, against Buddha^ 
s 5 o- 2 fl 5 

A-ifaiii^A^A (UDcomdiiMbte}^ A 
chkahnM, alain hyllaiiamaa at 
$Uge ol LankA. 03 
AKSHA. I^ince * teadn a host ol 
rtksluuas against Han Eunaap 71, 
7 * 

AtAJLs, A fammiA sage^ Kttigbt 
out by SiddhtrthAp shy 
ALcaoms akd Aoubtus. Refs- 
esce to, j*5 
A-ha'ba. City of, sjo 
A- 3 iAfel^-VA-Tr. The dly of 
Imin Ayodbyt u lair aa, tos 
AmbA\ T. Identical with Shik- 
handio 173; the storj of th* 
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[L DftUftilff ol 
kioff at betrotb^d to 

ShlUvrt, *f4 ; won in toofna- 
metii by sytltfnft. i ^6 ; aliotfrd 
to depart to St3l]n, 17^ ; je^ 
MKtcd by like kinff ol Uit 
Shllwas^ 1^7: BiUiiimiL nndj 
178* 17® ^ combnt of f^ndliti- 
Rniui on bdialf of, 170 ^ Sblirs 
a^ipesxt before. iSo; bir icamo- 
ttl[ 

i^HnJUjEil, Dmoghtcr ot ol 
Bcruuvi. 174 ■ mm by ByshmM. 
u Ittide for Vicbitm-TriTi, 176 

Ah^bi-^kA. Dmiighter ol Iduf^ of 
j/4 ^woo by BlilAhnna 
u bddd lof vTcbitnivlrye. 176 

A'-hilM-D 4. Atliici(4*a£lluddlui : 
itkfu BuddliA |o uimji tsomen 
to tbe prktthooci, ^ bk 

£rtef Bt Boildhit'e 2^4. 

AJt-AJr^ 4 ^ Tbo tbomuid-beaded 
u&n (toaks). that tnuod ftom 
BaIatl£bA‘& tm)ulh« 44J : Viah- 
on'* attndknt, jii^ 

Icnia. 4 li- 5 A«sJiw, ftin n ite ^ 

AB&KOWitCia. Heference to. 385: 

Ajtoa. l>uryodhanBiuMila Kima 
11 kiof of, iji 

^VOADA. On-e oC Ibe inonimy 
h«t; sofl of Vfii. Os, 61 , 74, 

So; meets Thuodet-tDotb Ui 

batUq, j Uid itiw by [odjo^ 

AHOAH. Tbe^ OJ Sbjva, 1^, 191 

AsfOBs-CMAvorN. Eiortin set apait 
for an luifffy qwo 1 Raikeyi 
roten. 36 

Aiumai- The atlTBCUoo oi the 
utinul for cbildiko races, 

A-irsnoo^-otiA. Sooof iV^dyoni- 
oa fa 10-yrth of Batrqeboa}. 
240 ; tnamcft Qiawxiau ud 
Oshi. Z4a 

A^NjaUKl. The ot 

AijooB'i iJTowt. with w hioh 
ha ilayi Karaa. ;o7 

AMJ 13 U- Mother fid Haiuimaii^ 

AK5fi|i7lUlT. A mii^ty cllBiiot- 
ifbtar, tj8 

AcMaia. Heavoiily oymphi. io ; 
the fUndn^ ^rU ot Imlra'i 
court, jjn 

Aquiu, £ji|u 4 Y«l^tv Caruilm • 
tbs 4irLne cAfk-, jSf 


AhATtia. One of Um dtreniities 
or bFeedio^-gfornnd ol Asia, s 
AiitATi, iVmm oJ the 
aoit Kolijp become^ 275 
Aa'ju?**^ The third the Pl&- 
dm w ; hii YOW la DrOoe, 113 ; 
rival of KAniia, 131, [50-1 ja - 
Dioon teata hh iahilf b arcb^, 
xrt$, 127, the too oi Emlra, 
I j] : lead! agiinat the Paa^ 
chili*. 134 : captnra Dmpmiia^ 
U s; Drupvto- n wiet wish 
ll^DrmjipedLihoaMml. 143; 
Wiu Ormnjsfidl al the Swmnam- 
tara ooata t, 146; declared 
b vloclMe once he obbki vuioa 
of the Goil i6j : behoWi 
tlie peal Cod. JiS^i tiw 

fftd UHi, ft6, Ti|7; 

Wi pki lefardioK Bhfshoie, 
1931 brin^ dtymn KaroBi 
itandard 207; sla^Ts Kama. 
307- Kriahna's dharbteer. *42 . 
at DwAriJiA and Kurukahetia, 
244 ; with Tcmuot of rOifthaa'f 
dcaceudiou eatMbhilifii new 
244 

The KoftiMTO 
Cnwn, to. ify 

Ahtah. Miail. at Work b con- 
oeatbn with the /JbrAar, 15. 
Bfaio, its vtonol ^reaLt nature^ 
IcMla. 17 

Mamahja. Sea ot Si|pua, 
J *7 

AiCatiCTDii. Ihaetked by the 
four dates in lOdErrnfa^ if; 
of VtihvlitiltnL, 18 ; ol a Shn- 
dra, imtihiLcd, i j t : of Arjnna. 

of SlddhAribk {Budd^ia}. 
i6fi * of Opki, J97 ; ol Bhagl- 
ratlii. J 30 ; Ol rhrpmoa^ 370; 
the ulttoute VDcati 430 . 4^0 
AiiiaAilAfr. Faftcr-heroiilagiiw 
fHfuivalent^ 178 

Asri^-YAT-THl'-uan, "* Strong ni 
B bone ; urn of thuoa, ijt ■ 
Ida kaowfodAe of the ihci>^ cJ 
war. rt5 ; lUW npirt t 4 hk 
doafh^ 1^ 

Aaiivm&, Ttii. Divlm twin* j 
Iho gf, J77-J78 

Ai!l^WJl-Mv^D 31 iA thoree^eil- 
her), EUma'i mniufixcfioe 

niJikoe ■ aoiqtH. 1 ii 
Asu'w-iHPATr. Uncle ol Bhaxata 
and SaifLigbna, 30 
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Ajai'‘wA-nVi« Five migbty 
axttm thoi hj Kanui^ f 0 |, 
Ajia. Euly b^tCtFiy ol niiLd l4p 
I ; Wraictii^ w* ^ vmHd^l 
ocEntrai 4 r«a 4 ol cmluation, t 
Asomjk (A^ibolcii}. Wood (itp 

swchra hr Kan^moa. ; 
S£t& lotiad tt^ 

Slit fimnd bt»de^ 

A^-su-EAa (Ldeatica] wfiJi 

tAt, 10). 

AvosieyI (i»UpQfiqii±faMo)b VU- 
tnlVi coduutctod Witts tiw ktaji; 
tri^ 6 ; tkiy ot« id tlM cffniitiy 
M Koaluta t Daahoj^ttu, kiTig 
Ci, 31 , oiMTOgrri lent td. by 
19: Daaii&nttia re- 
t&fiu tQp >3 : dccomtetl lor 
Rlin's iojtoilAtion u Idn^. i| : 
wealth o\, 4|; RtJiiA tstktm 
farewell of, 4$ ^ R&ma 
£ofp 47 ■ df, fofPgfc*ihftratha, 

49 - Bliamta t*, 49 J 

Sima declined m to* 

j? - g gr i ct i h Idftnlkd 

Kt, IJ ■ lUlmA tord 100 :; 
RJlma^i nrtura Eo» 101-104; 
Rtma^a over^ 1 

KIim at^ I u 


B 


Ba 4 .a-k 1 'iu. Brother d KriibiuL; 
gwrl of til* t4i i 

Rcbiol. Qioihef d, *19 ; Ki±»b- 
oa and, gruw up tdigetto, 33i : 
tiuuTied to Kewati, 441 ■ Kriah- 
oaKckd, J4j 

Bai4 . One ot the fire £t»t 

mcmkeyi in tlifl iRtJjnJydnirp 
teifftber d Sifffiva, si, ai 

BantjUL Tb* daughter d Slba, 
jaf ; wedi LaJnldiiLndanH JJfi- 

* 

Bucl-'juia, Dofi doct penEnco in* 
no; Plndavn pi^ca banialisl 
tov SJ7-E40; their eacape Iram^ 
140; Aen^ Ambil^ And 
Anib&likl, daughter dt knig of, 
174; Bhiabnu. vliitB, to Hcorc 
queen ler Vkhieim^lrTB. 174; 
Baddha At, 247 : Bfohmadultk. 
Mug d, a|| 

fi^adna. 4 mighty eLephaatp Ji9 

BnA'oavan C^rA^ Tm dating 
foapel, cootnioed ia the JdeAlh- 


Adr4M. ni; * partly nMls- 
■Qphk, partly deyetiODal. in- 
W|Eixed utterance of Krifhna. 
[^6-190; docti-iofl of hAdAb 
iiip 317 

BtfA'-oa-VA'TA Fd'iil'-?rA. Lc' 
gsida d ITnihna'e ytmlh and, 
ttr ; RSmdyii.nji and, aifl 

BHa^oa^vatt', 4 /mj Pamitj, 
Shiva'a wilA S«e Parvati 

BuAjDi-aamiu Sciti oi Dilipa ; 
wwahlpe ShtrUi jio 

Bs^aic'-n (derdtionj^ DoctituoA 
ia aJUtfitOfid CUi, 117 , sil 

BdA^xa-iJiiiirAiA. Hermit, wel- 
comei Rinia. 4^; Bkajato 
^tertained by, 5 ] - EAma 
amta again, ioa ; father ol 
DmoM^ t 4 t 

BHA 4 |A^TA^ [. India, Whatever 
not In MtiJtibkiraiA, not in 
land Mp s; tl. One of I>a5hn' 
railui'a Jour kdi. ad ; Uon- 
davyi beitenml on^ jq ; mothet, 
Kaikeyl, Kbemea to diapbuea 
HAma in Jiavoip- d, ; 

Vajfilj hhfht L tends eaverfs to, 
49; nipTWlia tCalkeyb top 
ji ; bU regHucy, 52; hiA 
fteandi tor HAina, ^ tda 

bterview with RAma, ca, fij ; 
Hasuomo ami, AA i ' fUma 
and, ioi> J02 ; tvxgm ia Kc- 
kaya, 115 ^ the beat oi vii^iAaa 

BifafiOAVA^ Kama'i divine 
wrapofi, JOS 

Bhahhut StI^a. Bcgenta d 
Indm, Yama. Varntia, and 
Knvera, ara repMcntod at the, 

^ m 

BKAUMlam. A damon, 740 
•laSft hV 241 

BnlMA. The aecond oi the Pan- 
dsma, I7< ; at Drosm'i tmnrui- 
meet* 12J; hii fiay in batUe 
agihul the Banrhaltj, 1 ja - 
■eta fire to hooMe to which Pin- 
divaa dwell, 141 ; mt the Smty- 
ajBwjra of Ihnupadl* 144^140; 
Vndhiahtlm"! ktaj ^nr of 
dice end, i6t^ t6i ; the 
ttoo oJ* Tl4-tSfi; Bamayantf 

BnlkAaaiEA, Ktng ot Bilajcrtha* 
bctoim 'disdple of Buddlu^, 
^74 
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fiHbkniu, Tb£ mad, 

Up; bil diKoverr Dnnu u 
B tmehcr, l^ttdhifth- 

thlni% cnroQmboA lurt&CA^ 
jjsd, i5J-i5Ji 
dten ol th« Jiotrte of th« 
r/j; SlitmUaD. of, 

j;4; VickSiimirti^ half- 
hrothfr ; hik cballenf^ 

■t ScniLm to abtaiF Qium iot 
VlthituvIrT^, AmM 

X 7$„ 2 conita^ bctafwi 

FKmha^BILiim «h1 * ; SHk^ 

JxudfD and, in battlap r^ 
ntortaHsr waundad, i «4 - Ar- 
Jnnit'a grid ami ikun* iwud- 
tng. igl; tiia df^th by Acjima, 
omaiifH from of bld^ 
^J*««**i EJSja, Eukmini^ 
daogbter qf, 3J9 

Bjo-Bkxt. One of Eft-Tua'i 
roonstM, #4, gi 

Knia, RiiffTKlrthm 
wmhXftnt^ at Eljagnlui by^ ^(36 
BcuJt. ArJuEu atrackad by, 166 
Bo^ bcCAu 411011. Toole 
la tbanm wfanran/ar^, toi 
Bo'OMi'iA'rTV*, EqnlvilMit, 
Bud^ilu-elrct, 359 , * 66 , * 67 . 
s 6 S, a 6 g, ajo 

TbAtit3rtblciaorifia 
si edernr (caatal and, 8; tbc 
CnatOT vi tba world, sj^ *15 ; 
appwn ts Vtlm^p 23 ; iU.- 
opprstviD tM to, td; 
ill SlU'a iibdscyoci ionvw 
HKvuu^i d«ibp 59, 60; 

wmpo£i,tiirpOiwor,y*,9t.gi ; 
TOita LuUeq, gH ; atoOi Krub* 
s*'* calvn^ 12 5 ; pmyi Kiiab^ 
u'i pardon. ; BuckUia 
Bffed by. that tbs b« 

taught, 2/j ; fiOaiei thfritoryof 
Shiv^2£^j|l|^ Shinooifwitb, 
igt ; tbe Frajtpatia cnsatEd by^ 
tSK* ' Sivitri, wif« of, 146 
Baa'tfaijt-oa’tTa, KingoTBeauq 

T, 

BfL4^ifM4y(ajL TbaanaB04Ul7.i8p 
Bal'^iiitAM^ Tha mythical orirtn 
oi cokiir (cutajandp B ; Btxd^ 
by htrth A, a ; ona ^ tba (etot 
itmuaRttatnJ ooEonn. 9 j aaqati' 
ei^pf4£ti«d by. u - p«rfKt 
«Lliabtieajiun3t attamed by. 11 ; 

tRd„ *0, 4t ; piopho^ 
iMHCenuflg Sltl, 4j; 


walth given top 42; lUma 
chldv ooB for craaLly to a dos, 
i]o; couDtel o£ chief t^bc, 
taoiinoiied by Eama^ til ; 
Bfima a, iip-tai ; of Eka- 
I4J ; Sdf " tbop and 
tha Bnddhbt ** vc9id»'* 249 
Biaj. YadonunMi at ai8j 
pfiopiv ofp and KrbJma 221 ■ 
ICrfilma^a Asto, and the, 
23!?. 2jOp 1^2^238 

Bar&AM^a'n, Dma appcrJnl; ai 

pri*^ 33 f 

SazHDi^^aA^^ Not found 00 
map, birt to tha Vaiiluuva 
tover Briodkban Ja tbs haart of 
118 ; Kaod and Taac^ 
mide at, 334, jjd; pccpctuai 
aproif in, 038 

Bkynbji-zJp Krialifsait aom to 
A131UIA compand to tbo wiidom 
of, slz-igo 

Btro-PAa. An impslsO of taUgion 
to Cbma^ Ac.* j; hii protevt 
agmliiit aaduKvaoM ol caato, 
9; tova of Yaihoflari nod. u 
aat forth bi tha Jfttalsa, 1 j ■ 
tha hiitoncai fotmiSjiiiaD, 241) 
the liie of, 245^ 346 - Uu tamp 
taUon of* 247. 348 I lha lE9|£h- 
tng Dip 245-151 ; by anhghtieii- 
ment Cantaina becamcA, 347 j 
brad and dkd a Himfn^ 24^; 
Sumedha, aqtdvil«it — m 
buinodht. JfO-jdj; Isairba 
to nwebasta who 
bmii» diidipliii. 271-274 1 
Soddiiodbajia vonhipa, 375 ; 
vicita lha Tavatiiiiia heaven] 
177. 2jS ; th« itbhidAvtmM ea- 
pmtnd^ by* 177; prtrvania a 
war batWHm tha Shkkyu and 
Itao Kolb, 17a ; £>f wlatta and 
Ajaaar pkt a^ainit, rScs-iSj; 
the Final KaIcasb oi (FaFiair- 
pdm^l xtpiSi 

BoDonA-xucr. Sae Sumodhs, 
IteMunitvm^ Siddbirtha. ^ 
Siromnaic, Thi cunpar that madv 
Jainlica ud tHji faitlui 

14; C^uwiha and, 19^ thi 
agn of the making td, 19; Um 
t feithmi of^ to the Xodbn 

poDfite, 115 

BvDhHrar. Hinds tbtorv of 
eaato and Buddbai sn^nf ■yv' 
tanx, 10; rcfeceon to Birtb 
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«tt^riol (/IfdAAtfL if; <rrduK, \ 
ud thfl 3 to ^ 

Vcxld^- th«, *m] th* BrlluW 

SftU,- i 49 


C^itCFPtm^ fd«iitkx] wi^ the 
rlaj- As»tyA^ fS/ 
C^xtiorsiA. KAUroiee tc, 

CuTK. KythteAl odfiiit of Hfiidii 
i]rit«in al, i ; 4 i&tilttjn in 
craaoeetDO wfUl chaago nf. 9; 
•quivaJourt in mo^^otn ^nji- 
culET, ^^btrtiv** Uk 

four fnnitftiiimtEr its; 

HLndki theory ncn^nlacs own- 
monlity {rvM-dkuwtn^)^ 10; 
Siitflr Nivedita *43^. ia tMe 
nnntiniiity, ™ 

C^aOALTT. Au conditioaiJ eicitt- 
■nn« ^v«ra«d by, 

DsjOtipftA. Wu ttia th« ixmtm 
from whkh C4me the wonhip 
d pbmel^ ^ 183 

KnxM fouQd ■« « tnbe 
by Adinths A43d R&diiA mK fOf 
CiAir'pjcj.vnTv. A djei^tc4 d 
MaiLui, JJ4 

^DisAB- A mctxikmpt- 
mince of Chnmpaka ; 

Muiut Dnvi wQot Hue davodoEL 

<rf. Iia-Jji 

CaANNA^ Giutuxa'i ebanofeer. 

lAfi, x6a 

Ciraat. Bbtahmi'i ifory and the 
qneni of, iji; Sbiilitipaiit^ 
^ ol; KtiAhEia'B pfopbo^ n 
dnnth of, 156 

CunfA. OtsiH nf tbs fixtenroitiei -at 

ta«dLng^dnd o( Ajta, i > 
Buddha an impiUiK of mllpoe 
to, j j wonbipin^ ly 
Our'^AH^Bjkiaji, Thtt ucfed tlty 
wh«et SM^'t dance tt daOr 
Mnld, jioj the atAide d tha 
adnt Ti|a-foQt, Jio 
CHrru-xp^A. Sfoantaln 
Ruiiaiidvi^tog 9 to, 4 <}; «“•* 
wl«e^ 4y ; Hhvau vmta Kima 

Sfd a and MEita'a edventare at, 

71 ; R l ma p n^ tot 

WUeo( 

Buddbm-elect (StunadhaL 
H§ 


Crukx}^ A^odimith vhonnter- 
fainA Bitdoha, iB j 

CaVAVAKA. A fKAt flihi; riofj 
ol the kine »aA, 370-371; tha 
AahviDA aad. j^-37» 

CryiLiaATtOH, Bemin^-grottnd 
oi, in Weatwn Adji, r ; Bith- 
manlcah | 

CcMvio Powuj. SomntBjy of 
Ifldiufc^ 390-39^ 

CbBOKATioa Sacxifiol S« Soc- 
jrfic* 

COAHOUHT^ traiAlt. Smniimry 
d , 38^400 

CxiATiox. The firirae uxn» of 
liUXpbCAhle, 3^5 

Cf cuFii^ Rdoreno* to^ j8l 


B 

Baittaiu Identkd with 

aUk to; Aid in chnmi^ the 

DAnHA, Stofy ol SM^a and, at 
fiotrwin^ -point, 315 ^ Shiva 
md , - note on Shiva 

and* re Aryu wad hanakdtk 
irLewi d BrahmA, spi-jpj 
the cMff Fnjtpatf, 193 

DAKATAKTr AM KaUL Tbi 
atory of. jjd-td; 

Ba^ccjl, ol S5ii™'a, jio- 

O# Lovn, Tiw, 5 J 2 , ajt 

DA!ri!i}to MAtniua. AltAHAOTi, 
Spinning Womm. Rderiuau 
tow |37 

Daadaila. a (mat: !&iUuyf 
■ttnEAtv that RAma be Mot ai 
A htrnul: to, fo; Rir-n^ 
^Andon thmtigiC 53, $4 

A -mA 'tha, fCiog of Knahala; 
a Mann aiooEigit men ; father 
d SantA; Kaaby4|hA and Mir- 
kandm Among hit cOnmdiofA^ 

: Vasivhtha mml Vlmideva. 
hit prioita, 35; giva lut 
danghtar Saptl io Ktibfu^ 
briaga^ j|; mdcfs n hotne^ac- 
fiica^ 15 : tour aotu p^opbAaied 
to, 3f; Vbhnn takn hErtb aa 
the fovT tom ol, j*; atm pt 
iooi told to jAna^, 20 : viMt 
to Siddhlahflma. and ra rvtont 

to ATOlhy*, IP, fo ; hlA mk 
OD* ol ^rmA trlghteoamaH), 
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jx : anJw perpemtion for 
bieMliitiaa u kiD|£, 
I tkmtCDcdi by tba plxn^ft, 
\\ ^ bit aodent plHlf!i] to 
rwkeyf, Kai- 

luyl^ 43; fait ud dcatfa. 
47. 4^ I Km 4 mt ilcffl of 
unka, Qi ; EAma pTo» 

fttdea blinavL^ thfl Kll of, ^ ; 
KAma p^»di fofg^TmiBtt ffooi^ 
fer ICaj|[«yf, jco; bit qu««ZH 
ftttenii Sdtfl, JP3; idioikialyi 
aod Kaikfyt vititra Co, it^ 

Dav or A. Equal to 

i3;OQO }r’rsii oC liiff devaa^ or 
4,330^000,000 earth |$t; 

Ihe ''Three WojJds*^ tc^tber 
with iimt^ 4 ) 0 ,, uto mHiiUetted 
mfnth ftt the each, 

, tbe ol B^fami ia 

m oquiU Keitgth with the, 3 pt 
Djlld, Thb Gkut Host or ntr, 
ao4, 309- 

Dratb. The |xIS|rfaiiiige of^ 411- 

J1&; Kichiketw aoU, 132- 

Dicalooctx, Till Mo«uc- Com- 
ma&daicet dtp compaKd wUh 
ttindiiiim, fo 

I>rcrmo 3 t. The^ of Rhf«fcftj 
I 

I>raa. Tiri Goldek. MtHchu 
a»um» form oJ, aed •Ilum 
HAnu from Sfta, 3 C-S 8 
l><iTii3. to Diaha- 

ratha^t tartiSce* 3? : pmhliiir- 
of all wivLpaiu, 93 
l^MLirofl- £ach MdfH^dnrard U 
toUowed by a, 593 
Bmoict. Thb. Am cocutaiUly at 

WU wiLh the derat, 399 
l>mu- KiitigtlevA, oquJyilca t; 
the fod el Lovo « Pttxuon the 
wile Qi, 39 ^ 2 the Great God 
utterly coooumei. 396 
D]r$r&t>Yltm,Tiu. Rlruta likened 
to, >4 

Difya'- a jod qthEf than the 
fwpimne God; lit, a ebioif]^ 
ooe; SDmedhaa,t^ 
Difva^^atta. Bqddtia^ cenmo^ 
leVf ptotmii Bad(Uia« 

tAo-aaj; 

DiVArl Krlahoa wt ot, 117; 
Htpeiii Sbesb taJkoi hnmim 
torn at reveoth pmaoaDcy dp 
»T 9 ; fomtotkikd*, ^30 
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X^btautah KA|a; bow pvm fay 
the fodi to, iS 

Diva-^tA'kI avd Kacba« The 

rtory of. 335- 

OffAJiwAB^TABr. Thachnnim^ol 
the ocaau and^ |I3 

X^uuutA (duty aid mcmlity), 
Hfatdn carte recoptUea, lo; 
doty d nuuntaiamj dei^^iA 
bpoB tbe Kobatriya and the 
kmi, 1 [ ; I>arbaratbia'a rale 
bued OB, 31 : ViiiiUUhthin^ 
di>g I’tvealod ai, 3x3 

DHBiaHTA^i>vti''H3rju Twin hro- 
thizt ol Dimopadl^ 144 ; hit 
ded^iruta^fi at the conte^ for 
Praupadl, 144 ; diwucrrEn bta^ 
tityof Pindavaa, ui-149 ; the 
X^ndava KEQcml, alayi Biudb^ 

tSS* 

DHKfrA-iU'rBTRA, The MoAd- 
main ihemi^, a battle 
between aam of Ftoilu and 
BOOT olp lift; ftanti DrOna 
pennkuioB to test Che pdneer, 
127, tal ; erownaYodhuhthira,, 
t|0 bather the Ptndavu to 
Mnnroa. 137-140; inviten the 
Pindava priooci to their anceo' 
tral home, Ijt ; conmt* 
to came of dice between Sakam 
and Yodbiahthiia^ 1591-163 j 
tenewal d the Donteet throng 
the dedvOQ of, idj-idd,' ^ 
Word of peace Co the f^tlrvzu, 
iSi; Kfu.hiia''aniiAaioo to, 19^-^ 
rod - rettM to Gah^ci with 
GaiidhAri and FiitM, loS; 
Gautama'i elephant taJen the 
foraa of, J73 

DHBWA-Eoit. HindooqDlvBleat^— 
FidleetnTr Theetoryol, 57S-1&1 

Dfi Dii'‘-aJI''nifA fGmy eye I- 
Leode aeiault at the vto^ of 
T anka. Sa j fllain tty liaanotaii, 

Dzcb- The fatal i Sakiml chol- 
knn Ytadhitfathira to nlny 
wilOb, Vudhiihmim 

toad BnupadE ai idt z ^ 
SHtwat of toe contM he^cea 
Sahnni and Ytidhiihthira, 164- 
165 

Diupa. Soq of Analimnat 1 
Bha^n the ioo d, 320 

Defbih BAbo. Pomark d, I* the 

■tory d Bchuti, 351 
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DIp-'AN^icaiu. Ooe^ 

Tfao^^e^piK; hirih oi, tjo ; 
piocliiuiii Sspicdbrn OHf w}u> 
i^uld b«com#i^ Bu^dhju 3 |[ 
rtea, Tna. tTnboty to tti^ Hiimii; 
Iiu!n €>bf«ciitoYtiilhiihihin'l^ 
from ecataiiw huv^. aia; 
revHkd u DtuumAL, 
iVL^CFTAEit. I>Ati|;^t«f (S 

pAdft ■ hor liiibAr'‘i Kctot wi&b 
tli^t film nhi^d ipvd ArjiuiA, 
) 4 | ^ ol, 143 ^ J44 4 

feOCisitg ArjuPA OM lord, 
14^ ^ dqlf wodi tb# FUndavBfi; 
Mp; ki«t At dkOfl br Vndtiiih- 
tbim to Scleiml, [£[ ; Dhhti- 
TflAiitm’i bcwa to, 162 ; put in 
ctuir^e of Pludfiva fores. j 
■eta forth on her 
311 

A Bt&liTna, disooviaed 
BMfihmm, ‘ equiva¬ 

lent, STmbmiU] - jl, 130 ; 4^ of 
the peAt lAge Btwodwftja, 
111 ; Aahvaitblman tm of, 
131 ; icoraod ^ hs friend 
Drupada, 133 ; DuiycKliLiuia a 
pmpiJ of, <35- ELilavya a 
would-be pupu of^ 1331 ; de- 
zUsim ta ibavfl u 

pupil, IM| deniaodi aa fee 
ElmlBvjm'e thumb, 135 ; testa 
Urn pnnees' iklll bt mithixf, 
ej6, 137, ~ debars hia (ee 

aa mdiGf to b« Uie himba^ ol 
I>riipa4a io battie, 1 33 ; rAa- 
davu do roverence to, 1J4; 
b^ veoseuce launtt Ehiipa^ 
Ufn U^; Yndhtalithirt'i wrO’ 
oatkn aactiOeeand, 154^ Dn- 
pala prayf Shtva for a ■00 to 
■id lin the dcftractioii tsL ; 
the fCnms s^ktoHona tmdef, 
11*4 i DhIilhtad3m^^«^ll^ 

tis i Kama, pnpd of, 197 
r^au-PA&A\ Dnona^a (rieiidihtp 
vitlw Its ; hin^; of the Fan- 
chalaa^ 133 ' ChtimA hopea to 
K# vaoqnahed, 137 ^ BimiA 
deitiuda aa hia fee ^e bicdfng 
bi battlia of, I jj ; ArjQiia cap- 
f J5 ; DrctLA ‘9 fitmtw 
v«i|wKe ttjwn. 135, ijd; W 
■met enmi^ toward^ Drona, 
tjd; bii Aaoghln^i fDnupaitl) 
Smmra¥<fsmwm, 14 J ; Kampil^ 
tbe capital of, J4|; bia aecrcl 


wbfi khil Dmnpaidl ml^t wM 
Alcana, 14 $; atmda l>nio- 
padE"? Smaysmvsrn, [43; ap 
pmvmL of A^utia at hero. [46 ; 
ahiddrd bf Arjuoa and Bhlua. 
147 , bij Joy at allmd 

witb Ibe t^ndavaa, 149 ; Vud- 
hiabthini'i coronatiua sicriSee 
aod, 154 ; ^taivm wenluEn^ 
ids. : Shikhanom- 
'SMkhmdmf^ dao^titer^oo of, 

169 

Dtja-vAfiAM. A portkia <d Shim * 
fodra coreed by, |r4 

One of Dmoa'i 
pupils: KaniA fneniily with 
raUiar than with the Piadavaa, 
t 3 |; BLIma the oonain of, 

133 ^ Gandhtii^ EODthcr 
wati^ca toimLauEatr t jj : ^ 
rivalxy agfiimt Bhima at PTosa'a 
tuunwoeol^ jjS, 119; luitalli 
Kama aa laa^ of Anfi, ijt : 
attacked by Drupada, 134; hb 
jealouay an hia enusLoa, tj^. 
ationiiu fuoxaiiiPore cd Dma- 
parb, 144 ; gumt at Indrapna- 
I ^ I Ytidlitibthiia'i 
fatal ^anie of die* and, 159- 
165; the a^maikicia cj* t^l, 
1^3 ; vvnqtiifibed in the batBo 
htrtweea the Fiiidavas aad 
Ksnif, ii6 ; Kama's graiitude 
toimrd, 199 ; weepi for KAraa, 
307 4 l^adavat a|mtc**ed hy, 
34 E 1 LakahmacA ^nghter of, 
:S 4 l 

Dwjt*AltAH Sc« DwArkknath- 
Kriafma and Balarlm 
to, ijp. 240: pcoplnof^ known 
ai Vmhmi, 341 ; womeo of, 

plae^sd fitrdnf F^adavu^ 

protection, 34j ; ocean aver- 
whelma 344 

DwlaaA-ivlTfi, The Lord of 
Dwamki, litemattve; Kriiliiia 
tAeatiaMy suclk a rj 

0VOKAT-ea^iflA. Kms of the 
Shllwoiw lalhs of ^i3^v4a^ 
347 


K 

Karm. SIffl bom of, 97 ; sikM 
taken hoDt« bf, 11* 

Eaoi-a. The thou^t a| Aryan 
man played about the, irt; 
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Atjdlla tft Carqtla, tfu dlviai!^ 
„ 3 «S ^ 

Om oS Ib 4 ntrem^Ues of 
oi i 

Exjl<iijlkm. Thri f^nj^vftj 
AttWw «t tf^wn of, 

^ic- 4 'tJtVTA. aecllsea, u 

»■ popiL : tocKTsJupi 
bitage of Drotu, 124 ; imi of 
tbfl king q 1 tba Nt»biLitu, ^^4; 
hii ikill am mu «n:iu:r, 1^4 ; Mt 
thtmib {!i 4 id u Dron&'i I35 
Elvhj^btt, Thv Uwughl Ajy^ 
maJi about the, 16 i the 

m-tmhed, 353^354 
Etxmt^yr^HwAixmti* Imliin Imagi- 
luitioa ooQOEfvea the twivene 
u the, 17, meiuUiig <xE. 1$ 
E^ica. St^es tram tlu!, 314 to 
mnA 

Tail* Osl Hindtiaxn, tg^it 


F 

Ftn. pimjfa to, 73 ; Jodrapt 
Mcnhert to, 8«; ud 

nttotc* Sttt, 99 I Agni eouiva- 
Irat, 99 j Sill iid, J07 j Shiva^A 
gilt to, S93; oiloris^ tOp hf 
Lord'Ol-HcMMfl, 34J 
Ftu^^oo. Nill. ton of. ^ 
aooepti Indrajii^s Moifico. 
FiJHiHa. SEuva'ft, _jqo. 301 
Ft.t^ KdAbiui'fl, Ajad fti in^ 
Atjotco OEi tiw betd-gidj., lag, 
33 *, a 3 ^ 33 J, jjj 
FraUCVi nAAtOLM, Peng nma of, 
Ji0f[^nDC to. 13 

Viiuiu,» or I^MSiia, See 
C a jigbi, [g 


GiiroHlit. Mother of Jhnj^- 
bMw, witthei the imnrouTiMLt 
to Cst the |3na<ej, ; the 
grme of dice behuren SiJnml 
md ViidhfahJJun Biid* 164 - 

Dbrltirl^htn retiiTi mth* xA ■ 
the ctinse ot. 143 

CAitiPfiiKVi^ Mu&icil mtoiitmiite 
of the upper lir. 20 
G^otyi, See AijniiE, tfig ; Af- 
r 301 . 107 

GilfiPiTT fUrd of 
the Moltitudai, Of ijatd ol the 
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Territory), CoomicaJ «ifoih 
cioeo ud mttribuin id; 
the FulhUer of I>^iT«, if ; the 
^Mf of mKtthaute, 19 * cbepeLft 
11; Mcood ton or Slhfivi 
and PtmtlJ. i ifdeit loii 
of the Mother ol tho Uolwavp 

3 ® I 

Gixol. SqsivalHit 

Story of birth of. told by 
Viehvlniitn to Ram. 39: 
Rlma wche9, 4^ - Std pnyi 
tOp 43 - Jaioim |t3tiiJl with, at 
Ihuyte. 46; ruJIowi Oei^ttp 
efl , Kgmi pum mtm, toi ; 
oitl and hemijbig«a t^, to6- 
tod; Bhll&dlrdj 4 'i AiifcpjMO 
UMr, 111 ; DtotH gmute kndi 
to simth oU to Drapada, 135, 
ijd, ihi|i fouDd OD. by 
i^davia^ 14J ; AenbA bathea 
lo^ 1S0 ■ meaacngoi to BhiihmA 
from, 193 ; DtotariLihria to- 
tifH 10, 1*3; Yndhithtlura 
^thta «My hk oKirtAl grief 
ifl, >13 ; eid^sutcr oi UmA. 195; 
Hre Ipvea SilJei*i efft 29S ■ 
th* birth of« aztatoB^ mionf. 
117-311 ; King IMUp* poDde» 
how to bting ckiWG, 310 1 Bhl- 
gfraHiAL bcioga down, jj&; 
ahoixt tiia city of Bmhinl fipwg 
the, 

See Guagt* The oqms 
ol ihip ETUide by Vidura tor 
Kauti and her noBa, 139 

OaaiJDi”. Hisumin and. hmo, 
zg - the divine hitd^ atundaoi 
of S'iiayaaoA, ii: Vlahim 

appean. ddiiig on, id, 191 ^ 
fluiizinati And, - at viege of 
Utaln^ Si; weapon, 91 ; 
Klliya feara, tiy ; SiddLlJiha 
and A, 3&7 ; eimlviileDt,. Aquila i 
the divios ea^e. 1B3 

GaexL Rnkmiol pmyi to iniAfe 
o^. ajg 

GiOTiJtiH. ^/f*i Siddhirtlia j 

mm or Saddhodana, 143^ 34A; 
marrie* Voehodliara, 14^ y 

rhinn a charioteer of. lad ; 
fcoha inperbuiaAD insight Arbrf 
the_ manner of Brilhman aa- 
c«tn, I4S; Maza tempti^ 147; 
^ BnHfhtAiiineiit beeorm 
^iddlu, f47 ; the itDty of hk 
<t«pbut ftAd. 571-974 
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CmoG^rar, Hrmieo- Sftia- 
tuajy 0| Indium, W3, 

GrkJ’VftA'jA. Wm^iSy city m 
K«ks 3 iy»; mu^jm ta Qtu.- 
T^tlL ^ 40 

Grrl. ^dmlcDt^ KQg—«ee 
flJId^dVAi 

God. KiiilifiA theiiuajiiAtioc of, 

1^3 ; Arjona «Miki viiion id thm 
xmt. z6&- Aj^iULb UolimMj 
Bi« urcat, *67, 163 
ftlterAAttv?. 1^ £ KEiiiLM hidci 
hla godheEui. ajS; Stihi^ tlw 

gmt, - cTcry trua Sisdvita 
iCi^tcr ^ HD jmmatjoa of» ji 1; 
mi i lUnnt i>[ Hindui mho ibinlE 
of, tabitaally Ai rmm, ^991 
GoDivakl^ River; Sltl eppoara 

Coi>9» ISfDULN, SnmtzQdlQg oi 
3^9; thair diilmat parrip^, 
390; ocnmii; ppwxrii, 30^303 
CoFAi^ Aerd^sra^ 

iia 

Go^ji^ Equmtaat, Iterd-fiHi, 
Alt, 2 1 nv« ilU to follow 
KHilina. aiK- KfiabiniN eod 
tba edect oj Mi flufa (rti tbe. 
uS-ajo, *33l-*15 ^ BiialK 
delightt wiiH ti» piisuG^ 341 
Go-KUUa- YmiiuvoiTUls aifl ; 
DamJcE lak» Kiiitma t>T, »a- 
PpUm at, 3rji ; KH&bia uad 
Bainrim gmw up at. ama 
O if^rwu The. Tli 
conipaxed wiUi. nS 
Go^vakovax, Mooxt. Kriihoa 
tc-aebai ptople of Brnj lo wor^ 
alup. Jjl ; Kfii^him HlU, 451 
Go-v[tfoa AHT> Go-fAM (heidv- 
tbamj. Nimoi ladkAtA KiisA' 
H'earifitn lu a |ppd of flocla uud 
41^; go^i danjKuoood . 

GaiAT ajiAR. £uly fancy ol 
tneii aod tb« ieven ilai« oJ 
I &7 

Ckkat BuTiG. Boddlur-elfct. 
«qiL[TmIjei 3 l, jjj 

Guat-FljLhk. One of RLvaiia'a 
moiutm. gi 

Gutem. One of the extreodtie* 

01 bft;cilJng>;rrcttnil of Aiia, t 
King Qd NlehJidi^; 

45 - Btwata panel 
ihrangh mhsi of, 31 
Gt^na EKrju. Rfipretenta an I 


epoch is whidh fewign eulmn 
we« wokomiid Is lodk, 3 
Guitu. A twber in matfoa ol 
T^igion. Ac., 4j 


H 


The rtofy of tbv 
aieee of Lanka and. 13 ; Ganda 
ani hriovs, fj, h monkey 
Umt fignra in tlM AJovdvAMjij 
11 : tlie Hl-adu Ideal ol iha 
peifesct HTvnj]t« 3 J : eon of 

Vjiyn, 13 ; iftot by ScgTiva to 
HAbia. 0.1 ; ion of tho trUid- 
Eod, ; goes in a^xeb ol 
Khvana. 64- Arponn. motber 
of, Gj ; Jamhaviu] ivcoants tha 
wombmol deedi of, 65 ; bii 
ftcaicb for SlULp G6-73 ; itlmtiA 
to BAma, 73, 74 ; takea counAO^ 
with Elma, 77; Prince Endra- 
tit and, 3 d : ilayt DbimtUiha^ 
I 3 ; Havana m battle^ 

34 , Poi^o&i and, 67 ; cmnei 
to ItimJllaTn, 33 , Ag ; preoedet 
Rgma to Ayodh)^ loa ‘ folden 
iar giveai to, 103 ; mfwiiica to 
origiii of, [cj 

Hftat. Altertmtive, Vishnu, Kant 
givtx inatriKtiona for oil wor- 
ihippnni of, to he alaln, 111 ^ 
rvpfi Aini in prai&r cH, aig; 
Kiiilma Kooimned aa„ alimma- 
tiva, tha Prime ilovnr^ 143 ; iba 
chnmifqt orl tbe ooctnn aai, ^13 
Haia. Baddba ham a^ 157 
Hau-&lAhK. Bmbmadatta and 
ihap on tba moon. 157 
Ha'&fT?ra-pDaA. BhlahmA dis- 
ooveti Dtona in the lorA out- 
■ide, AXQ, wandemto. 116; fCuntt 
and hfff aoiu Kt not fmnip lot 
BcnaiaA IT3$; Findavn ptimxt 
rceam to, 1503 tvitryadhAiM 
toenpam EDdrapa«tha witbp 
tSd; Yuilhitlitkw iavited to, 
ijik ibo ; Bbubma ewrm 
dangbtari ot king of Botiixai 
fp* f7*; Ainht and, 177, n8; 
Adimha leavea Chiunpa lot, 
197^ Rdahna aL 1^3. 2 oq\ 
KriJihni'a inea^gen at, aj3 
HaAvax. Indra ob}ecti to Yd- 
diLkhthbn^i dog tnUnrits^, 31 j ^ 
Dbaima entcra, 7 t| - Yndhi* 
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witb, 214; 

t^tc* tb? hiipfikiaft off 2[| 

HjtUh, KnmbfutlwiiA vut u, 
94 1 VB flhii hthtr* to, ^14^ 

3 iS 

HcnriuiTe^ Tb* Si^Ul CrI 
KuVftEL; tC; ^00 

HiM4ict.Mv olf. How 

muiX wm mil; itoris ol 
Ml 54 $ 

EqMvalont. tha 
foptf - pr^lMy thmJt child 
cm tja Ninil and Ya«oCti 
ahodd be cxilnd Laid ot tli««. 

ijj 

ffEuirr^ ITstur }ajr tu the know- 
l«d^ od Rlvaila’i impcodinff 
danh, iSo ; Hanuman dWpiaed 
Mh meets VyUnan ds - Hlnm 
vMttsd b^, 104 1 cd Beitam, 

H[ii£''-L 4 i-Ta-$. The, 21; modikAy 
boat plher item, ; Lihili' 
mjut mdi : Haoimuit] mt^ 
B 0 ^ Aa I Afjazia YioitB, in nio 
tinr Yliiafi ih* Great CtKl, 
145; to BhlehmA 

Er^. tqi ; the PtiuUvu wiih 
Ehnupa^. dioab tbe^ 21 [ ; 
Biiduhm-^cCt born neu' 
in the, ; Agaitya^Mtiiii^ 

andent rdiMo in s'oUey at the, 

j *6 ^ 

Kiirti'tj^. KdeaiJi upproachodi 

ttuov^b boro-wonlup, ^ ; theory 
od colour dktinct from Uonic 
or Baddhlit mismUdn, 10; 
tdea, formiJtkiiii of, ^5; Ldail. 
HunmaA tha pericct servant 
\d^ 22; didfirocco between 

Ally wonhip of cwntc ikities 
by tbd people mud tbeb ipidt- 
ujJiiod didtlGi and deisl^od^, 
21J i Buddln^ a, 240 
IfiJrDoifil. Avyotbewol rrh^ioo^ 

ICo^io Docaicigiiie CAot- 
mandment ifiompaitd witii^ 10 ; 
pennnted witb iht doctrine 
«d eAiw« fbarmlBKUswiv lO: 
ae (jf, i^; aymbcA^ of^ 

isk tbe ifimilayUp tt ; time ie 
d^^pmmai of, whin ti%ioa 
eKbtwed deitj» o{ woridly 
fOcMl^ 110^ talk-loo 
»2idUu with neiDB cJ Anjitya 
CMsopiajL J 34 

HiMAJ^yA - auujyg. Idnotkal 
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wttb Sbisbopdla and Rlvaxi-i 
an impiuaa Mng who hiM 
Vubdu- Ml kin of btuphemy 
and hla choii^ of explitimi ; 
alain by Vkbnn^ 142 
rfisToaVp Tnifc. Of todlan thcch 

Dompand iHcb 

^dmJyaed, d 

Huiikit SociffTY^ Tbe totir almi 
of hammn ilia jitd doim by the 
■nclait mMi. />A 4 me (Moral- 
1^1 driM* (WBaitb-winnl^^, 
KMma (FnlfitTnot ol Dainm}. 
Mo^$ka (HelaaM], 


t 

luatj. Compaftd wfth the RdmJh^ 
yauit. 6 ; compared wlib idut 
iiB 

Ihau-H^ One of the extremitieB 
td bmdiirg^^-^UDd of Aiia^ t , 
epocha io cbliun in^ f ; th« 
^niiu < 4 t 3 ; Gtipta omplre, 
and lcrd|in cuitiuta tu^ ^ ^ me 
oJ ietlm m, and no people 
of, j; The MAAMk^mUt ass- 
aervA ajidnnr beliefs ol the 
pHplk o|, 4 * inythdiogy atill 
a induanc* ui, 4 , 

whatever oat in 
not fn land cd, 5 ; humann dii^ 
poeitunt ol people of, 15 - 
mythoic^ ol UKha and A^d, 
bun ouliide^ 17 - InugiDitijDa 
oonceim the uMveru ha thi 
Elephaiit-headtd, ir; woeihip 
ol Oaneaha la. fxnple, 

of BaddMirn ai| ; 
the parndo-hiatorKid legeod of 
t^ninnx deep la the hAri of, 
314 ; theok^i phihanphy, geo¬ 
graphy, lodety. jBo to 400 
liraiAfr TnioLoOr. SwEimary ol. 

I the goda, • 
hnmea of coninJe 

powmp J 90 -|pi; the nm- 
veme. - mytMcal «ti- 

(nwphjr. J9J, ; batanf oAh< 

HMsolap'- JSrt, jsr : pfclJo- 
*®P“7, JS?. : hiimin f 0 > 
c^. JSS. 1»; J95t. 

400 ; tennorintiaQ, 400 
Inoia. Mytholo^ oL i? ; SJta. 
refett to hb w&, ^ ; Anpda 






Glossary 

mad. 5 $; mad, t 

KhaJtp Mtd by LAk^bnmA. 9a; 
gmola boon to- too; 

vhltm Arjau, ifij-i6iS - Kjuqa 
iJid« 197, ; thfi King of 

lledhVfiL. Kca by Piuid«im, 
±[l I ob5«c^ to YDdbabthim's 
dog tutcdog, X ; admit! 
Yiiilliiiiit±L|ja to hoAVCO, ^11; 
pooplfe ol BraJ ironhip. zjo ^ 

to KiishBJL, 3 ji ; plaHS 

kdtkts btm iuBVHft Co cartiL 
lor BuddJtm., caitaeil by 

DcmwA (a portxoo of Shiva), 
114 ; Nlrada rriatrii (taty sf 
DuiayutJ to, * Agml, 

Vanuia^ Yaina and, compcto 
with Nala. f^B ; (bv atn^ of 
ths PuTOt aod^ ^67-368 ; GaO' 
tAHia't ble^ast aod^ 37I. J 7 * 
£Mi]aj.-jrr. wa ot Eivami ; 
viscft a my to biod Hmiumiix], 

73 ; \tmd& warian mgamat 
Klma, yd. So, ii ^ bM 
ahaft*. Sa ; vintodmia at uega 
of latiTrt, S7r SB i hia docnit 
ojn Ktoia, $9 ; bi» deatK $0 
l^T&AA^riusutA. ft noble city, 
bailt hr tlte FiUidAvvia, 131 ; 
Duryodnaoa. gnat at, 1S7* 
[fS; tlus Plodavu MJit to, 
mad thao brought froEii. by 
Dlmtaz'aAbtiia. i6j ; Yudhnb- 
thira drinamli mtofatkio of, 
tit 

iHDajkaa^a^ Son of Nala and 
I>ama7;iatl. 3^ 

iKanAjaH. Daughter ol Nala and 
Damayantl, j66 

'r^ettvau, liuon aap«cta of, ft! 
BnLhnti, Shiva, Viihno, 
3I9; wotld crvoied by tbo 
Biahnil MApoct 193 
111 Eiiiv of, in, and oinct on 
pcoplt of, India, | 


J 

^AinE^iip Buddhlini. and. tkm 
bamM that >TTa<fiP thMU Lhn 
gcn^ laltbi, T4 

JacitALa^ UAnikka VA^gar and 
th«, yad-jifl 

JuMAvlir, A nohlo xnook^y, dj, 
74; bean ruled by, 73 j 
voondM at tiega td Lankft, St i 


^ Index 

laid krv by rndrajitr SI ; golden 
jar given to, tDi 

JauaEr-PwfPA, Sena ot Sftgiia 
undermine, 3 kA 

jAMnuuJlLt. RAvAna Modt to 
llay Hiftit mAH 71 

a Hvftr^ Joining with 

QaugA, 4d i ma, pcayt to, 47 i 

Birpa Oiooes. lot; 

ArnM'ftliuwiU pyre baiilci oh 
tSl 2 the VAdaTfts dirvll badila. 
117; not found on map, ztS; 
Ver^eva and Devoid crMw 
330 ' KMn in, 2i&: the 
BnJ gZEli Datoe in tha. 219^ 

IJO 

Janaeji, Hutcry ui the 
yoju. of daughter of, 23 - rAJa 
□f Alithila I hia taonine befm 
Devdratii> bow. sA - wekntcis 
VtthvAitiitra aid Kama, j^i 
SltA^ daugbitr of, 

Jara^r^ Wor^Mp is^ 17 ; Ganeeha 
known u too god of iii« %'Tliagn, 
In, if 

Stxny ol RAma told 
In ons of toe, 6; deal with 
animai life am the vehicle of m 
high phJloK^y^ 13 * th« ago 

of the makCng of, 19 ^ booV 
story of Somedha'i re-birtha 
giwn to, 352 

JaTAvo. King of fiJt the oa^^ 
tiihea, so ; Sainpatf, bfolher 
to JQ ; ion oJ VAyn, 2 a ; tn 
Tultnrc^forni moeta and be^ 
friendi fUma. 54 ; Slti appvab 
to, tor beSp, 39 ; hii ooahict 
with HAva^ 39; hk wound¬ 
ing, ^9* KAma aotw tmcto ot 
conmet ahd finto 60 ; hb 
dfiato 6b 

J omAs^iannOH A idhtoan, father- 
in-law of tovndes Ma- 

toutA, 3 lS; city of ktalhun 
ponewd by^ 239 


K 

Kacna DavaTAttL The story 

t ilgnitoaoisi^ 359 - 

543 

KaezitL Not nude S^obk^ la \ 
ana ol I>iahafatha% ihrett wives; 
nmtoet d£ Bhairato, 3d; the 
etheming of, against Rima, 34^ 
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I eoned by Da^ntiu^ 
45- ml lieart irf, Scared hy 
nim*, 4IS; nrpixHchAd by 
Bhmta, 50 ^ Rtcnft plaadi lor, 
51, loo; DuhlntbE ftn^cipm, 
100 ; Etma u 4 , toS s dHlh 
of. lij 

KftitlS. Monkty bdit fatliAf 
jnsna. £3 

Kal-Pur^u (tbs Ttmo-aiM^li. 
B(!ti|fiii n i me ol Qrii:^ JS4* 


YAViAJPtiL SLlJti by Kriihrta 


3 S 9 

Kajj, a dsfiun, icfuni erf tb« 

Fotcrlh Vufm, m, pc^ 

Kiuj KaIa, jij 
KALt AH mpKt of J 9 Q 

Klusbl. I>Ats(t1ila erf the Soil. 
AttarEUktivf]. MAirict Ki^bna, 
141 

KiiJrA poiftcpmnd hydra that 
Ihffid 10 ^ JuniDa, J26 ;qtidltid 
by Kmhiu jmd htbL Rhiwi- 
fti^ DwfpH, 136, say 
ICAL-NIbtHT, Sftrpefit wbo killi 
Lokthndndon. 

KaUl [ocamutlaA Oi YJfthJiu 
yet to eemfl, jfto 

Kuimi. A di»pl« irf Biiddbo, 
374 

KAwahwh (d«dR|. Hu god 
fjDva ■ Tixited by lodra, 196 ; 

of, 3 ^: autra 
ind* ; iritli hn uriJo 

lUtl* AiDDfiiFit tbv Dcv«^ igj 
Kakshk. Hindu pbft, tmulEfctir 
sf cbo epi^ mto the vemHco- 
kr, i 

Kaupilta, Cap^ of DrupuJo ; 

the FtndAVM Kt oot fof, 143 
ICAifL King of MHthmA; 

ed UfTuvno ond l^vaodrakbi. 
11*; jpmpkeey re doath 
ar^i; Vt^idtv ia] 4 f lao, aar; 
Kmlma banoafn] by f«f 
a 51: tcroTHanieDt brtwen 
fcnd, ajd^ai* 

Kakva. Falbuar ^ 

KariM. VAtTY. Tlae ^iRkyu 
fBtmMiohad mJt, uj; Bmidlu 
jpnachett 34S > Soddboduu, 
Ixag cd. 15 J 9 

Kaua. The conqiirfioft of, 9 
Kahiva. Hjtfmnet u 
*»dWd bi th* 
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If* - : 

rjviJ 9 f ^jbnA, |3j^ 119-133 ; 
the fim ud Kaotr tb# ptmli 
td. 196; inttftJltd u kmg 
oi Atin jji i; talutEd by 
AdMnilbw 13*; aftAcbod by 
1 J 4 : »Jectcd u 0 
loltov by l>fiAi3piHdL 14^ ; r^rua - 
padt admired by, 161; pUdf^ 
not tfi %hi. i*j; lodri mid. 

; i£riihiu And. 19 * : 
elder bmtlia of Yndhlihtbtra 
19*; PtitM plMdi wilK to 
leveu bif kleotlly, 101 2 Itadar 
of the Kttm hc»r, 103 ; Arjtitui 
bringi down mndud td^ 307 ; 
AfJonA llayi with UttiW AhJa- 
tilcR, 307 : iccaptii Hmiti jn 
bU motbu md tW PAodow 
P 3 brothen. 20^ 

KAxma. Kfbhfi* duicct with 
the rn the raooth of. 

Jji 

KAaa'v43JU One of t^ubaxatbH^i 

rftrrfiwF jb ^ jr 

KaumavX^, OB fcoBoai AUenie^ 
tive QAiQt -of $am erf Dhrit*' 
dilitxa, 1 ti ; pupdt ^ 

£15 ; Dnrbw terti tbor tkill tn 
tab, ity* jCozoch put 
bi eharfo of BbUlizEiap ifi 

EAV 43 fALrA. One of Dakhoralha'i 
thne wives ; mother d Hints, 
16 ; trtnrihj^ VMhjna, 39 ; bi^T 
grief tar hrt son, 40, 4] ; 
rvproubiA DubAiiriu^ 47; 
fiwti Bfmnibip ji : 
vieijdfy mod, xpo; decks the 
mank^"^ wivHp ]0|; deeth 
of. 115 

Kauya . Ebmmti. rdgoi in. I f j 

KmsiiiHl Wife oi Sm^xm. 317 

Khara. Youngte brother irf 
Rlrmoa; Aoeki to rimy SfH, 
J4-37; jlAto by RAjm. k< : 
■ttppoeed revezi^ lor, Oj ; Ca 

bArikAbm. HQ of, ilmiei. S 9 

BUJf-rfAtuu. Hnmmn birds with 
bistraiTiefiti of amsk tuuder 
thek wiitgi, 3>Q 

KnuTA. Sh Kirat-ATjafim 

KrnmT-AmjciprA, lum. Aijimm> 
vimiiKE id MabRdwpm, lbs Gcwl 
AS B Aiernfm, or booiiiiuLp, 
zdj-i 6 l 

KisHai^bwR- HJLou by 

rity of, 101 
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ttou, YAihcMthirL, diughter tA 
i&jn ot 3416 

Kguyaxsi. Tito ol 

i 4 jt ol. Utt Vrkv^ td Suddbi;}^ 
lUttJ, 145, 

Ko&ciALa. IltzuA rqadbn bvoc* 
4*17 oJ, 44 

uritki Viilicu ud Hloift, 
jtOr JI7: HQ 01 Vuttdiflv 
And DfviMlt ut isciurMtiaci ol 
ViAlmu. L lathaldAhlbbArA^ 
main ol ths PLndAiirAA; tlia 
ttcfy ed n divia# iqcAroAtlaa 
moughl bxta A mHitAiy opk, 
lt#H 741 ; TvCngnUoi Ajjtxna 
Msd fUdmiA mt BmupadJ'i s»J7- 
147 ^ At VudhiibthkA^A 
conoAtiaa HcnJ&», 
wcnliijap^ by NlxAda, ; 
tAkM SniihopilA oa bia Cip^ 
i5d; AlAyi ^JiiihcpilA* 147, 
142 ^ otti^ BA^iO^ad G^tdj. 
I po, 444; msHos to DhiitA- 
rt^btrA. ^ AxjiiELA'i cheeky- 

teer, soj* 106^ 1+3. IL A 
pAfbuml divinity Aod tnwtLA- 
don of Vtihnfl- biriJif liy- 
33 ] : np witb bu 

Ihflf. HalATijTi , 33 J I ** HurCA 

woridi'' tonnd in Mi Enntztht 
113 ‘ miraflei of, 233 - 3 |i; ; 
PATOUS Brmhmk, 245 ^ qntUa 
kUiyA^ 331 ^, 337; Twognlaad 
u FtkmMl Milfl, 337, *ii ; ■lealn 
th« fclotbiii^ 330 ; Ml 
flut*. 3 iS^ 3 J 3 . 2 II* 3 JS ■ lata 
Mount CovmidbAii, 3 |o; daf- 
lioff oi Niiid, * 14 : vAniihH 
Inun ^dhA, 314 ; dmea with 
*ij; iJ*?! Km, 3 J 7 ; 
jK« to ITtiAnU, x|B i fights 

VAbiiuT And SMm, ijut pto- 
idamn MmiMl Idtoti^ uttb thv 
lAttcr^ ; FVidymianA, iugooa, 
X40 j SAnibiL Ml M* 341 : 
nuuTiAi KaIiq^, 241 \ knd d 
Dwitaki, vtut^ ^ NAirndm, 
14^; puM IMoiigb lodjA’i 
pvv^s to Ml €Firti pLi£d, 244 
KibiATiuTA4^ linmyitlnloni^ 
ol colotir fMto) mod, i ^ ooo 
ol tJis faxrr lujidiJximtAi ootoua^ 
lO ; ^ iUkar* 

davoJYfil upon tha, 1 1 
KmOsj- Son ol SUivm ami PAt- 

▼Atl, 3 Qd I ilAyt dAEnonTAnJcA, 


3^: GASAihA brother 

KtWBA. I*nj 5 m itbduHi, And 
la ilxtn* 

KUXllftA - KAKltA Fot-or 
RAvatia^i brathcr * bia Amoxin^ 
o^wELm, so ; pAftakitf in 

t»ttlA ot XailIeA, iy I ilAm by 

Ra.014, Sy; iho hoon won by, 
lOJ 

Kohoalfox. RDltmmT born mt, 

KoxH Mother M tha P&tidAvu - 
WAtehee the tonmAoient plumoel 
by l>TQiiA to imt [he pdiom, 
T 37 : iHa out wilhJier nve Aotia 
from HeAtinnpuim Besjuoa, 
t|S ; lier cacepe vttli the t^- 
davA pciDoea^ 140-1^; her 
w^mne lo Dratipedi, 14! ^ 
eguiveleot. Prttht, bhili 

of Keme^ aoa d, 197; 
pj-AAde with E£aI3ia to revcil bie 
Ideality, *of 

vAifXTu, Flnki oC, lEjena 
ol ^ett battle betwacn the 
Ptndnvee Lud KuniA, 1I3- 
i&S, 191. aoo; vkibsy of, And 
YudMabtiiitiii, 3 oS; Kiuhna 
nitM tli 4 irAafAFel Gild tm 
field of, 241 

Kumtu. l~be hew of; Bbfihiva 
the fEurdiia of ih*, 171; bftRk 
between and, iSj- 

1S6, 3 Ut- 70 d 

Kdsha, AHcraAtlre, Khal poe 
ol Sitl'A two Aoni. Elj, iiy 

Kitrst. AllsTTiAtivo^ KmhA. Sod 
of RdiTiA and ^ItA, 6 , 34 

KiTtma. The god el Walth 

L 

LAeAS#toi«^ D. VAX HmtJOOFix^ 
The TtDfT nf ShiLkuzttaU leh^ 
Almost litenUy trom JnvAneie 
TcniuD publbhed by* |j| 

LiCp In Ifouu Or. Tjh vrory 

<rf, itd-* 4 a 

LA 4 eit-WA^A. Brother oi Rdma, 
hn cOmpAnioit lo cudle; bio- 
tory bn the ^dwJywiew 3J; 
one of DaMLOTAlfaji'e four ADoa. 
35 ; Uruiiia beetawed 30; 
Klme bnvita him to nde the 
o4rth with him, j| ^ bie loyiii^ 

4^3 
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CO ha hr^jfthsr 40-^ ^ 

fottcwi Hinift isita E^iiev 41- 
54; Diih.iratJiA^t lut wtmii 
ocmrcruing, ]o ; qtiit* 
vitj^ by Sill, ifl 

di Rftin i, 57^ tS; lnimmU 
Uliam Stl^i a&doction^ 60 ; 
i;ccompuikii IUm& cdi bii 
tetech, ; vtKiiclod in 

lb* piogo fli T- a n^l, gj* i 5 . 

^ ■ Atubrntp VtbiiabAiin m low 
oJ Lnnlcft^ 9 s; Stti'v 

fmienU pyro^ ^ ; Bmnitn luid. 
Icn^ IDJ ; accompuieft Hltna 
to Vliffll]u'i hcrmiu^er 107- 
I to; 9001 of. Xmmd klk^amp, 
ii; 

LaxiokahJL Dnoglitef of I>EEryo- 
d hwTB ; by Stiubti,. 
LpcsnuL CciuoTt ol VuIuid 
CNS xiyun): Bnhml pro- 

DOdOCel Slti to be, 9S; ths 
«ge* pfoso^mco Slxl to be. 
105 , ttoy 01 ttie Utih itom 
tM IfHJiy Sop at, 3x6 

LjiK£fijinfOAj 4 . Soa of Cblpd, 
5 J|; wvAm BehulBl^ i 

■bus by tha Hcpcot Kil> 
siugini^ 327 ' cifiBtared to lile 
by Mannia Devf, tz^ 

LAtrftl- An blimd idly. fvsenUly 
iddAtinjnt ttiih Ceym. thd 
bome of HivjuiA ; top Piogo 
bow toblp 11 i rciOToP 

bofn* to, %% ; Sajaniti iniorrad 
TSOQkey boat Hut Rlvsss tiod 
SitA MJt iL 64 , £111 found bi, 
Oj, 6^: Huiumui et, dg-yj ; 
tbfO£i» of, ^nii»ed to Vibhi- 
t b a iie , 77 ; oc« 4 e^ ty Rism^ 
70-94: ro mf mowh to, 

9«: Vib h&h m n ii . repaisi lo, 104: 
ttOfT ol rMfihaftii* wmins tOn 
XOS 

Lava. Kiba isd. < 3 l Slti, 

d. IIJ. MJ 

Lat, Whul of vbsu BiiiMhA 
tsjiidv 347^ 174 

Lets. Bumah. Thv fottmlmeoL 
kid don by tkm ulcLcnt ikMi. 

Lapi> OF CuAttotiH Sm Sky, 
Kerool the, 

I-S 09 - The ihoviiEbt of Aiypti him 
pUyed mb tmt Ibe, i* 

Lcrrtje-STSD. Tlw Atory ot 
DbwVA KOd Hia. jyg 
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IjOv^ KAmedevi, the |0d at, 
1^-303 

Lxranr-Tmns. Altenmtive, Bud- 
dbe-eket, Z 56 

LfmiJUt. The ««y td DhmvA 


II 

llADfitf. SAtrtieluiA. img of. 115 
MA-tii-lntA^AtA^ Tua. Thii 
Mult ol im sEort to conienrp 
the MUHit bdidb ol lodun 
4i f Lnictmoa on 

lad tan hocasty, 3 ; pnmAl fofiEa 
oC ipythaldw Ja, s ; oi 

jaytobfo^ m, S r acKraat 
of lyatein ol caate lon&d ia. A; 
istmactkici to the, ixi-119; 
ODcapared with the liM. i x£; 
its mama, battle bctwves hed 
ol Paodtf and tb* aoiu cf Dhfi- 
buiAhtii, nil eaoitxwtei ■ 
■uiHTmo appotti to £ba bAut 
■nd ccHwciRiioe, 11$; ctatiodlia 
□itjonal monllty, tip; eaa- 
troetad with Creek epiep, t ro ; 
wocablp ol Satyaryifl^ima 
pmiaai^led La th» STO»t ep^ 
^10; hJ^lism piomuieat Ugan 
in, jity ; atory ol Kaelis uul 
Beviyi^ in opersing vdanie 
of* 339: btttory ( 5 J Bhumrn'a 
prowcH in liw+ j£6 : oveati re- 
Ijited In, tJ?olE la tbo Tieti 
jttp. ol our 3Pi 

MAiilnxvA. See Shiva 
MAni-iilvJL Wile oJ SnddbO' 
daiia, kiaf of KhpUavaitii: 
Baddba cooiicivod by* 7^^jit 
MAtilFAtiiil. A nd^bty 

119 

MAliA^FAiWWA. Oao ol Rivaea^a 
(fmemlfl, io 

3lAiil-aJLicsEiA. Son ol Kbjkta z 
Akin at r anlri, 

Ua ^HA^cr-aiiAO-nA* W'do ol 
Bsdda-cleet (SumctlhAjlL 
UAttivaaAH MotaitzLln. upwhkb 
Han nnma rmtliH, 6$ ; Honn^ 
roan rotnitia to, 74; mionkey 
boat at, j$ 

Mais^aiu. AtomiLdO 
IIaravab^ ^lythkal 

of the lea; du UiJ i M bf 
Rlma 77 
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MIlwI PiuifCEs, CmmoflM 

cart Ql Ut= ha&f o( BudilliAi 

Dievt, Tbe gi^diJm ol 
Ssakem; dim^htcr oi Shiv* by 
4 EDOrtal vomui; tbn 
olp jxl-JiE ; f»tma f-alrih- 
misdArt to lilfr, psk; ntorta 
Sbuilun to j|o: thjt 

legeiu] fti oU ai Ibo iiyk«nAiB 
■trttam in Aufic cuiitzre, 

A pocsl armifid 

vbkb thA fAph ffatiuAr^ \ 

touriLuxieitt At, botwoia TCtW' 
na m^d KaMp 256-338 
tiA}«PAaA. Weight ID RAida^a 
B rabn^Jj weaixHi^ 95 - ohum- 
InS-itick lor ciimmog toD ocxnn.^ 
3 U 

MakdavyI. I>aDBliior cf Ktuha^ 
dhwajA; beatomil OA BbAfAtw, 

ASaH-DiYOtiABK. Ooa of R^vusa'a 
toCOtlEn, $4 

MaM-OO-OA-At. Wile ol RaTvim ; 
tba vtixy ot the lieee ot f enkl 
tiid« 13 ' gnflYcs lor RAvaoi^ 
1 3p 94 ' Klwu^i qAHO, 

MlinEEA Vi^a-cAi. A Dravidiiia 

Hint 2 thm and, 506- 

itci 

lUirnuuL, Spokm onr dead 
body of Jatiyu by VJLua 
jmd iababn'.ina, di ; HJju*a 
B ndimA obait blemd vitb, 94 
MA?i-Suyaa. Om erf Ravniii’g 
cmtzu!dl<2]a. 83, $4 
ILahthaAjL Kaikiyi'i evil miTK, 
who pfrtU Htma'A rnia, 34-I6 
Lmr^ver; cocicoptioD of 
hb own lllArar)' irt, 7; chief 
Acroaot of mtein cl casto 
fimnd in, 3 ; hiatory of flbidn 
Miety and, I ; l^aafuiaiba d, 
33 ; B Or, preabdcf over 

nch of tliR foiEEtem MiimidiEk 
fjfdj toto wbJcb the Day of 
Brahma n diYidnd, 393 
liauL^ The et^d one* tom^rtK 
Gaiifsma, 147. aOy-s/o 
lUalciiA. Riknluu, who hr1f» 
dbtnrb Vbbv2mjtra-fr wtert- 
6wi, ay: imiibt ont hy 
Rlvami, 53 j hi* coutwl to 
R 1 ^ 7 uia« $6 ; AfrpearB lO 5 Et& 
ill form of the Guden Dw, |6, 


57 i ebthi by RlioAp 57 ; Btma 

retumA froiD^ 60 

U£iuiA>n>ByA. One erf D&iha- 
ritbA'A COOAArilOtfft. jp 
MasiuagIs The Hiudo, bi 4 i 3 ' 
soluble wcfipt lo the fourtti 
tbm Kioda eodAl 
eyvtem gr^ etren ti lidd on, 
J09 

Maas. PtAoet erf^ threarcaA 
DoAhojathJL, i| 

:SlJtTAi£ Sokra^A charidrtKQr, ^ 
Hat 4^^ Hkma praos by ber- 
mfuge of, 62 

Ma'toxijUL CepItAl of the Yt- 
divAf, 317, 311 ; Nand ceitmu 
irtnn, 331 j inroded by Kaiia, 

hiavl lltLDsioa}^ Itmo^ begottn. 
by NAidyaaa qa, tlj; the 
iiniverte bom of^ jii 
MEfA-Ml^ Cnn 111 the niMt 
hcaubfii) deiiiwn io heavea. 

m 

M^ll« Mythical eenne ol the 
OBivcr» ■ place oi eunru^ yg ; 
HAma'i Brahml weapoi] bcAvy 
93 ; th* city of Brahmii 
sitJiAte DO iuoimii oJ, 596 
.\fiLKY Ock43Ip SoeOceu 
IfitKYSVA. SwOceui 
Mitity Way. VudhiMihihlia pnti 
m bnmortahty ia tin, 31 1 
^tiHACLU. The, at Knghnay 334- 
144 

llmiiu. Jamka itja oJ, 38; 

Vialivlmllixa al, At 
llDHlCBY-S. COttOtOlitot of thft 
i?difi.l7^a provided by hve 
grtiii, 31 ; deemed by lome 
ichotiUe to be ccouceted with 
bqhu! macleat cohi^body, 3j ; 
hosta created fo be the b^pen 
of ^’lebou in battle, A6; SIU 
cajtA her Jewrle to ive. 6&; 
hflit. Axtettiioned by Sapiva^ 
63 j Jamt^EvAo, a aobir, 63; 
boat rcuirchca to Uy a aiegv to 
Loolrt, jE - the boAt at Uaheo^ 
^ra- 75 I yaliL, txm erf Viihraka- 
nmA. 7« ; hott gajibcfi oDder 
Nala'B DTdmi. 7! ^ bcnL build 
bridle ov«r Ootaii, 79 ■ aocoiD^ 
pauy RAina botne^ 1.01-104 
M600. Tbe llaro-Diari m tbe^ 

^ciutA. William, QDoted, 187 
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UdOAis. S^ten lucrilityi 
compared witb Htju]ii tbecuy 
^ caaiA. io; DefalQ^ve tapm* 
iiLia.iidEn«at ol, compwd nith 
Hiaduino, to 

UuOiJjLwa. A ilixipi* Of BodiUyt^ 
*76 

Mwicail GKOGsaTHT. Sfim Gcio^ 

MmiOLfidisas CoDtricnitJODa tout 
esriciicd w 3 y« l A 

llTTH^LQCTi Thm vivdijr ol, r-3 - 
Ifldiui. perEn»tc« wbola life 
of ihf p«ple u a 
fitftiwuie. 4 ; refejeKfl toAryvi. 
gj . 4jf IMra abd Aful^ 

ud Vanioa, 17 


N 


^AOIT-DTAt 4 >tl VAitAh Tlu 
tfory of| 3J>-3JS 

DiftrHfed Edmii^ 77 [ 
aigokficaiiu {lit. stuLkes)^ 114 i 
^ ahod 4 114 

KfttnJfiA A, CliTavuia and. 

371* 37» 

KaniAT^/AltA. mk»n^ huka 

of which GautATiui wiUMtnx^. 247 

NAJctfLa. OiH of tbc 

ttrisj; BifiniKrt in hmcmiuL' 

ahip. 113; mt iho 
sf ]>nit£pj^. U 3 -^ 4 ^ 

SjU^+ Dtie of maak«y ho«t; 
ton- Of Viih vabLrtoi . 7 B 

Sala ftAMArairrl^ Ttiaitary 
of- W6-367; iadn, Agm. 
Varttna* ud Vasui becow 
oompctitois a£ tite ^iravdPPiviitA, 
3 ^- 350 ^ Kala becomea Use 
CuHotca Df Ritupoitia^ 363 ; 

Ijulrmai^da and lodiwa, cw- 
drca ot. 3*6 

Nam* ItutvrtiTM. HiMmnt, 
wbicii one uii the mum Sm- 
prme Dlviotty may be tDcnm, 
J 90 

Nued. Vafiodl, <iHie ol; tf' 
loiemga in Colmla for buth of 
a «D lo^ lai: KxUhsa the 
Darbni of, 234 

Sakuz. Stivant oi Sklva* 301 

^ 1 /u-DA. The great niAfV musi¬ 
cian and ineAMD^gtr ^ the 
coda i reiat« NdfmSyitHjt to VU- 
mlki, 2j; ftlma ill; 
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wfwhipa Kfifchnj, 1 

tfif hna 741 ; SlVltli Ull, 

J46-34B ' tkv gtPty of l>a£ 3 ia- 

yaatt told to Indra by^ 330,. 

350 

lirahMl pto- 
noonced Eima to be* p0 ^ «4C,es 
proQcnsce K^^ou. to be, 1031 
Time begotten by* 115 : aerpMrt 
£>h^h ind^ az9; Vuibuiij tdeo- 
tkal vilb. 3 Jt. aiSA- Kana 
pUstd la dJay* >tt. 32 J; the 
exnenience: of BcnbmA, ttom 
IfiEui i^rtioi fiom navel oj^ 394 
KktA. Ejaeshter of Sbivn, 32J - 
friend of IlniriisaL 328 
^hTvLHOMjaiLA. lacnAcae 

»tp Bo 

NrauUllMA^ One nf IL^vana"* 
|eiienilA, 7^ ; alalo at Lank^. 

NnJ. Sera of Agni; oat ol the 
mnciluy boat; abred at 
CUAfded by PraWta, &o, ft ; 
alayi Pmhaite* B3; bid unr 
by lndra|U, S 3 

Nrm Eiicee eoBirilnited bo wchl 
u we luiJCiw It by tb* poopJe 
oL 2 

SitavliTA. BoddliA entered tnto 
abaut 433 arC.* 
common to BaddMun and 
duiam. 745, controv*ny ae bo 
meaning, 749. rjoi Buddha 
e]qMEiteuoci> aja; Vaibwiliarft 
ntlninj to, 377; a a ttata— 
fw|a a piece* 391 
Nieiiiona. Gutm^ king of, 45 
N^i^var'-Bi-TA^ SistWh Brief aom- 
nwjy of her Life and work* v * 
quotedi on Caate* 399 
fifomv-TttROAT. One of Kivtua a 
oDonadilofa* S3 


O 

Ocjuw- Rajmi thntttflna, 77 | 
eoncaalj Kaima^ 7B ■ znouey 
beat build bridge ever* 70; 
inngk b*ri> by/ gatitefed by 
Wiad-god^i aon. Si* da: 
Belaj^EAn met tiyi 743 * ^ 

cbEimuig of Uw. 
ghwjTujg olp took fujum to uus 
auttli Moevaatofa. 304 
Qmjf* RdiomKv to, 3 U 
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Ou I Soiimt iTndsoliiifig liia utt^^ 
cxmditiooetl Briiun^ ■ ttu! 
al tAct^ -Ef^ckrca, Jbc*« ii. 

Owii-C hoice IsmaynnKara^ Sh 
96 nud J 5)6 

Q^^N-BioMLTTir (nff-dA 4 flHd|L 
Ccmccxitiaa oJ^ €xpLiiii«|« 
«Ttnnie torn ol iht: 
itidlj raaluxsct oaly ut tliaG^clus 

Afc, II 


P 

Pkw, The grefl-t God i niermcc 
to, jtl 

PA^C0A£-i-s. J>nipGidU, kds^ Gi, 
Uagtu Drmia n ■corn^ tls i 
Afjims Leads attack aipuast 
tbs, 134 ■ Kunti *nd mm vEiifc 
Doantn of. 14J 

Pa>C'C 5 lL-VA-T t^ Hace beside 
Hiw GodAvml ; TUnm, Sat*, 
lunl ijiJahmam 4 t^ ; J*- 

tlyu cemm to, >+; Sut^eui' 
khA, eiflCz7 of RilYWFi, snticci 
Al, 54« R*mA bnirioi 
back to, 57 ; finds mraaDf. 
00 

PAk'daVa-i. Altemauve qaidc 
□J ions of Findu^ iiS ; Arjeiui^ 
tbe Lbiitl of iLe, 133 ; 

Dnma^ i 7 j : tbe second 

ol the, 113 ; tvniu—J^akuLauid 
SAhstdevm, the, [£|; Va- 
diushthira, the etdat oJ the, 
; tested m axchn^ hy 
Drocap 126^137; KunlT, todiitl^r 
d, L17 ; do fcimeiacei to Drotm, 

IJ4; jimlCTiUT d th* pnocce, 
t^; bannhed W Bdwee, 1 j?- 
1411; their esn|Kp. J 4 t ^ in Mft- 
gKiiim, they stteud the sioMyam- 
wAwM cii Dmcipadl, 143-445 ; 
lecOftntwd hy Kriilma, 147 - 
I>nupdr dtJy wtdkp 14^; wt 
out tor city of 
t TO ; Ytidhisliihir^’s fataJ game 
M dice mud, iS7-J<S*. dfwroed 
to twelve ywi* ndiep 164; 
VudhjflbthinL bfcodi over their 
wmkAisa, 1^5 ; period fxf exile 
over, i^j ; fdicei, put to chu]|e 
of DhriihCadyumoa^ 183; battle 
between ifte Ktanu aoiI,^ 1*5- 
iso^ 3 Q 0 -A>a; Hum* re- 
condtod «e brotbemiop^ 
dimb the HimAiiijas. ste 
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KruhiU a trteod to thflp 3 JJ I 

op pmaed by DuryodtouiA, 341 ; 
Kfkhoa jniQs. 343 
PAlflOtAii dboTt. ifanikkA Vlfa- 
^ur e£ the, 

Pl^Du. Tbc MeAdAAJrajjT'j nioua 
thame^ the battle between nm 
of Dbxit^iAshLm and mm of^ 

I(S- teii£ii< mooazehy thimiih 
bliimmm, tj 6 

PA*lUtliA'HA'SlS 4 » TIlO SUpTSme 
ewAo ^ Shivx the prototype of 
the, U9S 

Fakashu-HAha. Story of mythic 
ctd combat between BIlLjuuha 
and, GO behalf of AjoLA, E70 
PaaiJATA T mmm . Tha^ of Puradiac, 

JI 5 

PiR'VATt*.. fikntkal wiih Uai*, 
Safi, Ac, ; *ee Sail, r^s-foO." 
wife of ShiyAf J3J ; protects 
CbaiuFi ship. 

Passion. Wde of Desire, 206-398 
FA>ANA-B1£B*^ Wife Of U*m~ 
Moa \ mouther cd Kane, 
Fe ere mt RelerMloe tO Aoih^ 
teeda^ CsBioopeia, anil, jSj 
PtitLoecirttY, The prmultoj|g 
ladiAo, 397 

Pt.xuj:»», Thx, K<ler«i£e to, 3*7 
PtLjaaiMAGB. The, of E}f-Ath, Jiu 
nil 

Po 4 «*-Stab, Eifiiivalent, Dhmvar- 
tokp Or pl^e oi Dhfovii^ The 
mhory of uhni^'A a statemest of 
the steailinow of the; 37S-tSo; 
eadicft of the male 
pomorphic fods, 3(7* j*& 
PtEA'DVirirNA. Son of KrUlifia 
and RtikmiDl (a le-birtb of 
Eiinadevjp 140; AnirudUha 
{a rc-hirth ofSAtmeLmaLsonof, 

340 

FlU-ttA'ST* r* "">■ Onjt 

of RAvROe”! neoenli, 7& $0. 
^3 * 4^n by Kil*. A# 
l^AjA'^rATi-s. Admltfed to 
prieediDod and pcnnitted (0 
Attaua p Mu 

dfht lotdi cd creation created 
by 292 

FnayJl^o^ Holy place as, where 
Gan^ and jamnn meet, at 
AHiiMMd: H*EiLa and SI14 
lescD, 4fi ; Bbanta at, 51^ 51 
FaaACEiHo. The el Buddha, 374- 

276 
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Vtrmm si Kx»U- 

hm** yasU) uJ. iij ; BdmX- 

fang JUsd, 3|£ 

PREsmrtm. Vtihun tlu', jj 
FEiaux Maim. (Adi-PimiAh a ); 
KrithnA rocognind by KHiyA 
MM, 227: uy Enim. 

3 JI 

J^wnul. Uocher ol K«nim. nnd 
Cft tlu Fiuiliivu \ gquivAlcEEt, 
Kimit, 300; DbotArflditn te- 
tin:i with. 30^ 

PvitXeKAA^ l«ter i^wiajy icrip- 
tara d tlt« Hindus : mMoy o£ 

tbe. ID Aids iitTTiJIjT to xhm im- 

bttmd. t; itsTbea Irsna Ibe, 

3U-4£>o 

INjilo-oiawka. cl Duryo- 

dhana % dj^paitUjTS fOJ BfiOATS, 

isa 

PtrK6-]ia'V'4 S AKB CcvaahIL Use 
#te>rv d. 

^C^-MAMAr KiOA^ btsthsc ‘ hil 
^iD4 d dk« wttb tbe 

Pu'sBPA-KA. css ; 

bf Vibhiibaiift^ loi ^ RtiiiA 
rminmadi ts fetura cs Vwh' 
cAtad, id|^ Appsui ifAia at 
HAibA'I Vut 111 
9 trTA|!fA« A tlkiliuE, poaoBM 
Nasd’p «oo^ 3 AI ; her dntb. 

B 

RtbnX- L Wdn d X^diratha- 
isdi Koi^. loy. Ili AM^Of 
Bnadabaft and Isvvt d Knab- 
sa ; rc^TTSoita the bcmias vcml. 
tbe Ecwr d Osd, h«r 

p^c« 2J4; Kiiebsii ^niihn 
with, 1J4 

RiLuu (planet^ TlireaU^ Duba 

tMihsi, 32 , 31 

KIjcdla. Sou d SiddbIrUu and 
Yaihodharl, lAt 

KijpUT, j^lan ; boj-Kratina 
itpf a ttJ iti till! JocaJ god d a, 

M %7 

fULxsHASA-a tdcmaiiA and devii^j, 
st ^Ur to Rijua to 
retrain htsm aiaymf, la ; aiMui 
wsrEd oL la ; dty of, tmitt by 
VlahvaAcaniiJui^ 1 z ^ thstr ntalic 
dcaciitriKk^ ij- TTicDk^-h»t 
creaiod to b^ljt ViAhoii is balthf 


i^^aJAat, , rain o£ all* jjrapW 
vi«d by SltA Aci; osv wteti 
BA ma to tho msskcyi Os 
EiAhyamahha. 61^ di: 
bi>ha a, 66: aosd to mvoab 
Ed« lislp. i apy sot ijjtkA, 
Sp ;; their tnimimg^ Zm i hijat 
le<l by BAvaoi^ 14; moain 

over KAvasa, ^ ^ acOMpA^y 
RAma bscaa* xoi, [04; asoom- 
bly at, luulsr VtbhlahiJiJk 10% 

RLasilAst^. Fiuitala cikihaBaA^ 
wives of thasubjficta si BAvoza; 
PutailA A t 3 t ; SDS triu to 
hiEli Kriahoa^ :Ij 23 ; DdULrAlD 
tlayi jJS 

EtiitfA. AitemAtive, ftAtiia-OiAD- 
(irm, incarsausa d Vishno and 
biubaod d SItA. Tba atoerr oK 
told In tbo /JIdAofp 6; 
mDti a oontemiijsmy 0f« 6; 
RAma^ Saga^ date d cooipiptr 
Eomi A-D- 400, and bdon|^ t& 
tho eariicr pbaae d the Hisdp 
iwHAiBwico. 6: aepi- 

ratiiNi of Huutu boy ot fir] 
to be Eilu SttA, Sr, Z ; SilA'a 
flUffHtlon to. to adopt yogE- 
mormUtyf 10 ~ Ghilidm aklii Sf, 
] 1 ; ropudiatios d Sil^ by, 10 ; 
RAvua choMs aa a tnwl by, 
1 j ; myth d Sitl and, edoca- 
tlDltJj idliiCfLCd of. fii; the 
Mory d« MM. Enid by vUfiuki, 
Ac.; Kiui jKiuha) and 
Lapa, 9 Piu ot^A4 ^ osPoIDiAha- 
mtha"# fobr hqua. 16; acesm- 
pa 03 ^ VtibvAmitra os uaHAn, 
27, 34 , S9 wodA SfCl-, dAugblar 
d Easaia, zS; pw^p^j^LtiooM 
tor nutoilatioo mm kmg. * 

re(|i»tx h» mother, KwhuM. 
to prepare for hia fagi. 33 ; Kmi- 
plot agaiiut, 34^^$; hu 
iaitwall CoCkihL 4.3 ; BmmtA * 
kive £01, ; BhMta'i i^oroh 

lor, ^1, fz : Hbarata‘a mtof- 
viow with, 32, $3; liM ■andiili 
ioatalled by Bimrata 32„ 3] ; 
bia to BrahotliH u ; 

onit* Cbitmaslx 13 : wandtr# 
Uumifh lotost d Q^diOca, fj. 
54 » nweUa at PaactaAvatf, $4r 
56 1 bis ooodicit with 
34, 13^ fUyi Khank 5 S- 

Jdliurra frOio SifI by pnoauit 
d the Gddeo Doer pdirirhab 
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; biv wTmth aver Slip's 
atxiqcdcm, < 3 q; hm End ova 
jTktHyu'm death, ^i ; Hasemaii 
Kturzie la, 74 ; piwfa 
amn, 75 - tika cauiuel with 
Ocna, 77 ; Oceaa ■dviKi^ 78 ; 
bcue^n Lkaltl, 79 -^ ; 
RiivAiie. 94; bfmi^t to, 
feaoimcrd 

^]ia to. Stuva 

jnrvcAl^ DoxharaLtha tOi^ ^ ^ 

Lcml 0 # A^odhyt. ICO; 

Ut AyodbyflL, 101-117 ^ 
HOmtHl ea tinf, 104; Sltft^a 
t«caii 4 trid &p 4 . lod-tlo: 
return* to Ajn&dhyi, ir* ■ pre^ 
para M tjurK^eacriEoe, iit j. 
beare long <it Ktuha (Kmil anri 
Lava, t[3; hun VUnlki^j 
fODg, 115; lut dty% ol, {I fi¬ 
tly; Viihvlmilxt Riata t^e 
d iOt 

EtAnaPTAU Dwtfa. Katdrtf of 
KUiya^ a poi^ortatiA hydra. 1^. 
«7 

HA'tiA'ifa -Hi. The, Cjampored witli 
Ilia d ; bath epio* prob¬ 

ably fE> to camiRrm 
djuy BOujcee, 6; trugbt to 
Kusi mmd Lnvn by VUijilkL 6 ; 
late of latst RdsctlDii i.D. 
400, 6; prenat verfl^on a 
co[ideiu« Uaju^titk]^ 7 ; ctktc 
of tb«. 7; oa Hindu 
rtftffiTtiifcMr with. 8 j i^n^Ecatioti 
of Stta nseopekd m, to adopt 
yrtjffrjQomlity. to; Idea of n 
trw 4 tmtoGntk: todety eX' 
jplaisa wme of the moat vigni- 
owit apboda in the Udmd- 
yoMa, rt ; the aignifiauu* o|, 
Ej ; iho, flj jtnioiftj epoe^ 14: 
iist of popnUr i^plaita o< 
Hindojiai, 10 ^ coitotof- 

plot of, |3^v£drd by five peat 
mookcyii^tr ; Hostiisu fimirai 
in, ftp 12 ; related to VumHa 
2 ^; taught to 
(nii and Lara, 14; V flImEki 
and the, tta; toa FiiJkriK 
Pw^iwg and. 317 ; iswitfl re- 
iatad in, tooik ptnoe kt the 

Dvlpom ynna, ipi 

Rirt (PoamnT W&e of 

dera, god od Love, ^91 

IU'tra-:rap Equivalent Kfivan. 

Patuoti lElng o 4 X.aohl; £ba 




■tzHy cd the sefe of I-aoliS aod, 
r j; Uaododatf grieve* for. 
13; bia oppmsion complained 
otp x6; ibnutba VisJivintttra'i 
raert^eet. a/; Sui^auiakhl. 
■iater of« ^ ■ Kharl youn^or 
hrolher of. 54 ; hia wmlh, jj- 
A4 ; disariptliHi of , s t. ^ 6 ; m 
yogi gmae appear* to SttL jt« 
abduct* Siti, | 3 , 60; bli coo' 
diet with JatAyu^ 50; loonliejr 
b«l aeat tn eeai^ of, 65 ; 
Haouimn'a eearch lor^ fi^7$ ; 
by aubtle lahtebood Kekn to 
tray STtfi, 70; called to battle. 
80 : battle be^eoa Haom and, 
- iJaip by KAma, $4 ; 
hia funeral p>^, ps ; ^ b^P 
woo by, 105 : renown cd Raiua'i 
conqufut oL 106 - ideattcalwith 
HEranyakaBhipu, l^i 

EUllk^u. BuiMhn- deckn that 
YuhodhAilf will obtain. 276 ; 
princes of Shlkyaa and KoUi 
obtain, 37 p: women admitted 
to the pneathood and attain, 
379. 380 ■ ii thtt Jwwiodfe oi 
Robty {feeKj* 19$ ^ 

RauaiOK. The incitiv« of, 3; 
prirtthive iclence oflcl, 3S1 ; the 
old Vediic, the wonhipcf U» per- 
aanifiod poweiaoi Natnte. J97 

Eauu^, Uircu. Tales of, nne- 
rence to, IJ 

Ee^toccraTfoN (eaj'rJfyo, tocniin; 

awayL 4 £» 

RfWATl. Daughter of KA|a 
RewaE ot AmM 2 tnarrioa BaU- 
rftm, 341 

Rjsirraouinfzseu Djnu'ina^ the 
god id, aij 

BxG-VEDa, The ewijr icriptttrc 
of Irvdia ^ the Tenth Booh of 
the, 17; relercocH to Aja 
Ekapaj^ ID^ j 38 

Rt^eautA. <]^dcii Jar to, 

lOJ 

EiOfiia. Sacrificial prieste ubd- 
oiated with the devaa in 5 inr»ge, 

Hi£HTa-iriri»UH Menutain op 
which Sugnvi dwelt, As 
Ri^va-anaiTtuA. Saotfl. {Itixi tp, 
*S 

BrrirpAnKA. King of Ayodhyfi, 
Nola become* Uu charioteBr ot. 
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RonrTTfr 1 . KtiJiluDd Vsiuder 
AJid dE BAlulmA ; Uie 

latter EsctSjoiafffid vfti; chiLl ^ 
l>cvjikl^ [Eh A xtKf. 

Eud««. ^ itiuaM oE SblvK ^ JLmM. 
RAvmta litt^ A, 

EnknaicUY eldest brvlbcT, 
f 54; iiais by BalaiAni^ 24 a 

KUxmjhE. Diuihtfr d RAfa 
bem xt Kinul&lpu, 
;J9 » pmya to iiOAie. oi Gnim 

t£iit tM £ord oE tbe Yudoa b? 
^ven bs^ for hovhsiadx 339; 
iKtrothcd to ^luAhup^ but 
ittd by tf Tithffa, 2^. 240 1 
iVAdynmoA EA fe-birtti oj HA- 
madBTjv *00 of, ^0 i ]moeeu;!A 
S 4 lt, ^44 

Edr-RxKlii tStrailc oE Braoty)L 
A mtuA Id the tbrooe of Vik- 
nnAthtyu^ J7S-JJ7 


Sacuftcx. a comoAtiofip devtsed 
^ Ytidliishlbira^ [51-155 ^ 
^hiflbirplEa nprmtihm H hEahma 
^jdd ITodMibtliin at« IC| 

040 JiltKEn^ of Ay^hjti 
uul boomtf, wives otf 
tijF; AfiaibSJijBu son at JiJ ^ 
WIW of, Jjx> 

SuLA-DEVA, Odd oE thn t^diXVA 
twim. skUied is iwordamAS- 
Aliip^ ia|; at tha Sw^ty^Mmarm 
oE ESitAupidE, j 4 j-J 4'6 
Skittle, Tuiu Of ShlvsL J0t-Ji3 
S4XIU, tEasirnuui'p wl Ube 
booDP? oL 66; hi* cu 

ud to Kid lUmK, 03 ; 

ktac Itan is the Moou (Budd^j 
And 354; SitLdMitikK md. 
3 d 4 . 36(7 

SAKVtth Ootain td E^OTodlusA; 

bii rliAltnigii tO VprihbhthtfA 
lo pUj ditt* 155-160: irat 
DnopidE ixom Yodh^btbijm, 
161 ; rcDPwi oostcKt with Ys- 
dhiihtbijK, 164-166 
SaitJni^ Sent ol KriibiM ^ numia 
I-AkAhiTirfuA, 74 t 

SAMirATt. Elder brother d Jk- 
ikpit 30 , 64 ; ioJornn maoJtey 
hoa of Krbemboubi of 5 ltl, 
*4, 65 

SahsUL'pa ^IKr'auidETiag^l^ Tbe 


'' Tliiott wotliia '' coEulitstr tbo. 

SAK^urr-aTKAEi^o ncEi- 

fkKtfl i WHr^n i ii w p 'jfjA aE tbe^ if 

Sat^Jk. l>4i^h.t6T pf DK4hi.nitbA . 
gives to fBibyqsnn^ tt 

^NTosiTA. BuddkA-rui^ kaowB 
fa fTsiirdlf bOKveo u. 3^9 - 
womb of MKhimAj^, 
s6o 

TbetiTPCiasoE RAisa. 
■ 3 ^ 

Sakato. TberirEr; DtubKitUha^t 
lEn tberr. 47^ 4S ; LskihnEcut 
uulmtie^ At 115; 
Ajumasji asd, it/ 

StUTt' iSuilnet Dftii|iJicr oE 
Dalratii Jmil Fmtoti, at/1 
WiiB of SbivA, 38 y-jli^ 
pi worabipi tlie Gt^ God 
(Shivm)^ 29J ; Eeyptun m/th 
(CMlilJ ard 1^5; tdeoQCftl 
mill UisA, ftsmampd Halirut' 
^tl; IdenticAt witb FAtykU^ 
295; GapsA iirter ol, 191; 
D«uie tod pBopon aod. 30- 
30; her pport with MahAdevfL. 
a^S-jgO; etorv of« oompartd 
with ^d bfyptitii my thi, 
395 

ijAflciioiqTA^ Oak of l>ttahKntha*A 
fonj iosi^ 36; Srsbiktrtl bi' 
vtnmdoa,^Op46; BcpompiuiKK 
BboruPa CO A/0hyA, 49-SI ; 
ftosusm Kwl. 61 ; lEiu^ m 
liIsdbD. ril 

SaTVA^NJlIIJ^VAKA^ kt ViBiinQ^ 
lEii ftfiibodiinsit u KmliJEtA, 
3 J 0 

SlATTA-vlK ftnitli jpemkvt)^ 
HsibKOd of dovo- 

tloa to, 45 ; oaUed theHone- 
pKinler*'* i dio^a lor SA- 
vitil by NArmclap 347 

Saj^-ta-va-tI'* a fiBber-mtiJd^ 

wife of Bhtibizut'i fsilm. ShAfOr 
t7Jp 174 ; HhiabiuA eqoort* 
dAughtm of kmg of JJeiiar^ 
to, 176 

^o-llA'lt 43 -Jl^ A mighty ok- 

phast, jt9 

SAVATTfli. CbnEitobbadda bom 
«. ^55 

SIVttkT. Tbs dflvooofl of* to 
Satyavln^ 43 ; Uw ftsTy ofi 
Rdated by l^kasdeyir to Yu- 
dluibihiJii, 
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3c:pirTuiii$, 

poxed vitk, 1 

Till moit Unportuit 

Indian. 3^9 

Sacrt», Imduw- Suminiuj of, • 
tliftt meal uii|>artant, tie 
SApi|f4M, FfliiAnauaf, and SkdM- 

SftS?’ ^eBuddhitt “ Void " and, 
Ikahrta aad Shiva, tlM 
tanonc. 391 ^ Death dD^iLei and 
descnbei, 5^4; our trm^ 
icttJtsi in us by pentonnliEy^ ^ 
** TBH BiilJiuaif 

SaiH^^Cox^uaar, Thn ftttaitns» 
at« S[ S, Jl6 

Of Th*, 

tiM and ; tiik)» blrUi in 
Vuodii*s mmb. J19 
^xivuT. A diadple ot Buddiia. 

Ssvxtf Sjigxc^ Thx. Dhnivs and. 
550 

SiraiVAs ox SusiviTxs, T«sr- 
■Jiippm erf Shiva, Sbiuvm 
myu», ; Slmtvniuiiti, 

301-^10 ; ^dixia^ re^ 

cogEiiiKi u m iorm ol .SaL^h; 
and hex wnraliip accepted by 
the. jjo 

SnA«nSp Of " Powaxi,” Tho 
miv^ or fmmine amntcEpiirti 
od tho ^ods, jpo 

Sna-vW-rs-Ll . The atoiy qJ« 
on epbode of Bu 

iLn awom erf BbEuata, 
bUtett alin(5Ht litf- 
mUy Uum Jvn^nm^ wamon by 
D.VUjKuiloopen Labberton^jsj 
S^KYat. Oin of 1234 Aryan 
triba alabLubed at Kapilm^ 
Yisto, 34 s; Soddbodana, i3ja 
^ crf,a 45 

SxltWL, Kin; I batzothed to 
Aioba, tja * AmbA preseati 
beneU betm, lyd; rojects 
AmbA, ijj 

SrIutayu. Father oi Rhmbttta ■ 
vods Satyav^, tyj, 174 
SHAHt (SxtornJ^ Tbfi itory of, 
lit, |Aj 

SJiANicAaa. L A great magician^ 
tdencL nl CMnd SadKj^, jij ; 
■iain by gude, 511; mtorud to 
bfa by jrfazMUiA E^irf, jjo^ 11. 
Aomncof SbJYs, |ii 


S uiralvnti. A wpent that 
css bnbun birth tbtongli 
DcvrJeI, *lf i tmboidA SJrfva'A 
dance. Jit ^ aafnimw a bomao 
form and d«db with Sauit 
Tiger-foot, 313 

SH]^KMAK*'DJJt - SRlKBaROlHl. 

A itstoinfl of the ; 

bar name Bj^no m n taunt by 
Bbtobma, ;. daogbter'«oit 
of Dnipado, ; bNnus a 
disdple d 1 Drona^ 169 : pro- 
pcHEd nuiTiagc fof, 
Sdn^fiaand^ If 1-173 ; ttiveal^ 
to Bblsbma ai AmbA, bom a 
SDCpuji tamo, lyj; BbJshma 
and, in bottle^ 

StiifUi&^d'ia. Tbe s^iTy of. 
' repoacbea 

and YndlrfshtMita at corofia' 
ban asmi&DA^ ^S^*S7 : *00 ol 
Queen bf Cbedi: Kjiibnn^i pro- 
^eoy re, bii deatli, 137, 

441 ^ idonlicai with Hiranya- 
kjuhipQ. 043; Irfngof Cbamifzi. 
viLigwed as Rnkmbtf^t 
bond, sip, 340 

Shiva, or SutfiDKys. The pnt 
Cod; wonhippad by Hana- 
ma.n, 6g ; rtsyeols Dfishatathi 
to Hima^ ^ ammai fotzvid. 
13A ; meirtmg and conflict with 
A^una, I woTiliippHl 

by Drupoda, ; appHis ha 

Ambi, ito : begmnihi^ of 
Shiva ca\% am, at 5, spa, jt j ; 
the nnpfemacy of* ^86-alti, 
husband ol Sa^ 117^94 - his 
wmtb, and punishment o| l^- 
aba. apo- 4 p 4 ; huiband af t/nal 
fre-birth of SaBh «9i-|aT; 
dnirop tiu) god of Love, 496; 
hk thud aya, 399 . ia a Ger¬ 
man, ypi>^yoi ^ tbi lajnti of 
Shiva, joi-|io- Shlva^fe dance, 
|io-|[j; bM damm is in the 
heart of man, jr j; drinks the 
wofld-polMia, jt s j ncclvi* 
Gang! opoo hii head, j30; 
Msuisat. Oevtj hia daughter by 
a nmrtal voman^ tas \ father 
of Gine^ and KArtikkeya^ 
tJ 4 ; « lihvara, jSp. 390 
SnLoaa-s- hfirtn, th«, invented 
by Vlktifki, 0, III 
SuBl, Or LaKjmiil. A goddoi^ the 
deiighl of Vbhnu^ J15 
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SriHl Kklsieha. Sk KjiiIlu 

One of thm fnor ioods* 
Enottal CDlmirt {cut eh lO j 
tAtm by fUm, 11 ; ptoamM c| 
GM U Nitui^'p kixtgdjam. t i j 

£iiTAiiA (The Duity), A trM; 
Wima pesov pmyii 

At, 46.47 

^h'lCf bcvtarw?d tm 
Civitxiiia^ftK Gaufimfc, 34^. 
361 ; Qiarrftfc. chAiriomr of. 
1A4 ■ bii wandering, jtvl-^373 ; 
attiuu BodtUyibobd eiul 1 j 
wantlipped by Suddbodhann. 
3TC. See HuddbA for fortlier 
drtaiU 

SujmiAA. Miuicil miiilabuts 
at the Air, 

Sn3DH-Ji4'tlliA^hA, Tbe Shi™ 
hermitneep ij j ESj&a end 
At, - birtls end 
beutt in, teC&w YuhvAndtim. 

3tnt!t». KtfilinA^i Aniwer to 
AijudA tOM thflt tpl BfynhUd 
tp 

SlPPAV. A AOWe livw; foltcwfl 
Ocom, 7S 

SnrniKHA. A gnm T lkeluef ^ 
HannisiD mad, AA 

SiAJUt. The Dog-fttu; niensec 

SlTJt ^ Leuflitsr of the Eiirth^ 
■4^ed by JeiiekAt ead wde 
of KlinA : iCiuJ end Lai?a. aosa 
oi lOiotmd by vaimtbi, 
6« hi^hEiM: AipijAtsiia to be 
like, a ; Augxwioa d, le y^i- 
nkfintbty, lo; tepiidiAtina of, 
by Rime, I3 ; tuyib oC Rime 
end—*t|T:^canEe of. 14 ; tve 
ETFOiikeye Bcett Dy. "1*; 
wwU EAuia, Jelta with 

j|. 14; toUairi TUmA 
tntOesdJe. 4i-j4; 

UiA wonU tanceming^ So; 
wAoden tkrau|b ioftmt of Dui- 
deke^ S3, ^; VMdhe ihaM, 
; treachcfy of HIvzaa to- 
Waitt, 5 $: MUrkha Appwt 
bffitetet, u ibo Gofdni Dw. j6. 
17 I iimm Lekihimm to quit 
PAochivetj La veAicb of RIita, 
$ 7 . ; K4VUUI tn yofi faro 

abdnctA, t^~6D : Hlmi'i Kerch 
bw. $E>^s; Sunpit j pm 
tbbitgl of, to the mnnhty Holt 

422 


64; Huituitaa eoil -66-71 ; 
E^VAoe Aoeki to betray by 
inirtia fhlBehood. 70 : ehown by 
I^l-eaoa to tUbnA, ii; 

^ IndEapt, bfwgbt to 

RAma. 9i-^ ; m ordeal 
by fife, 97. 93; pronouEiced 
pure, 99; EA^ored to RlmA^ 
99 ; ■WMnimMM. RemA home^ 
101^104; COOMJHAtJOl 
104;; second tibil of« rod-tt;: 
|tm birth bj ku nam^ 
Kashe {KiuLf ud Leva, ui^ 
T R J; taian home by Earth, 114 
Sn, Heao ov ti£A- Appmn no 
Uieger Aa A 

Lotd of Crratiofi, Of Wild 
HunbnDaii+ bat aa A man^ 31 j 
SocicTT. VUcnlld'A idciJ^ 9; 

■cbciDA ol, 39S-400 
S^m^TT-l^rA. Ona M RA-van*'* 

itKEQitETa, 91 

SnxTfikmmn. oI Ktuha 

dliwiiijn; botovod 00 Satiu- 
Ifhna, |o 

STAX-PiirrDAXB. RriinitiTewdEEhce 
ADd rebdoEu and tba re?ereocv 
of prLmiliva nun £of the itany 

SriiurfA. A yakika^ -follower of 
Kuveni, exdMhgcA hb uSuiAlty 
with Sfalkhandiaf, 17^. *?3 
SmaoY. Eqtdvolent, EyE-saint 
iKsm-A ppaa b Shiva acuL J05- 
J06 

SO'BAAHHA^MtJUl, A DUStUliakk 
deity; *0n of Ebiva; wx- 
flhippM by- Siordv-p 30J 
Sud-qtio-da-ha. HA|a of the 
Sbakyu, 343; two daughicn 
Ol rdjA of thr Kobyam the 
wtm of. 74 S: Mahimlyi, wife 

d . coneeivef BaddhA, 2^361; 
vain ende^vDon d. to ^ 
SMdbiftha to retnm home. 166; 
Buddha wnrahlppcd by« a/S 
StroaiVA, The oiteI of the five 
gimt rncHilcfm ill the AJwjd- 
yana. Jf ; BibK hrothef d> 3i p 
22; Rlma seeka aid of. 63- 
64 I Hanumu and. 63; An- 
gada and, 74 : t^kea cotEiiael 
idlh RiniiL, 77 ■ comiorted 
by VibhiHbjma, if : caaflbrt 
wtth RAvana, ia : ttiflict with 
Pdt-MT, i7 ; Jaid low by 
Indrali L 9S : bynu Leski. ip ; 
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91 ; Ao^ampiiBlaf RAtna hQui^^ 

EC [-104 : reler«a» ta adffia 
^ <rfp 105 

Siddhlrthft ^tcrtained 

hjF* 3^ 

Sv^KA^yX* <FAir-i£tK|i|), Tbe wda 
oi Chy^vssa , ; Ajlivinj and, 
„ 377 . J 7 ^ 

StncLK. Son Asanuma, J17 
Sl^AifTtA. A. nobis w Ahititetl - 
pleads with KmOesp, 45 : ytikm 
bmc« ta Eix[iq.'i car^ 44 ; liia 
fetttm tfl A]fi)dhylk 45 
SiTUATt. ’tti'tfs of Safam.j^j 
SmaouA. A ri{dit»un &^bmsxk 
wh* dwelt in ckty n4 AnTM, 
' Dlftaakniis |m)daimi iuoi 
u cme wbiff AbDuld becase ■ 
BuiUUuIh 151 ; etoiy Erf rt- 
trfrt^ m givtm In tbs WakA 
book. 3 S^ : rc-birtli as t& Sia- 
tmked drph^st 251-255; 
dhulEaBtibhadda aiwl MaluiAab« 
badda, wivm oi^ 251; rr-birtb 
u Ihd Tree-god^ ^15^257; 
tils Httfs in tbe Sfotm, 257^ jts ; 
knoTn in betiveu SJ Santuti^ 
259 ; tocamafimi as King Ves^ 
■sbtaraH 2 5*: coDcdvid in 
worob of tlahUrntj*^ 25^2^1; 
bii psrlecl ooli^ceiunEqt u 
Sapnmfi Bii 4 dha,^/o- 272 . See 
Buddha for fartlisf details 

Om of DsshariUia'i 

thm wivfl ^ motb^ of f jiWh - 
Runa and Sabnighop, 26 
StJK» TTm ; thieateqi Dusharatlm. 

: Blma uti^od to worships 01 
Se+irf-'rl. Uathu irf BbrniK, j^S 
Oafl of Rivmiii^s 
counidlmm, 90 

Sotuus Bxekg. rbn slephast, 
^ the crticodEla, and, jjl, jja 
btraAnni. Ths trisb-b^towing 
cow, jf5 

Sunes-^irsKnl'. A rlkshai! - state 
el Eivana; deain Bfltas; 
soeJki to become Lalcshmant 
irtfe ■ attnpjpti to slay SJWI. 
54; nlmn, her brotber, 54 
SvSftXMAH A Enonkiry cMb!; at 
9 k^ of Lukka. (i. p2 
StrylMu. Ra kihwa, who h^pe 
dtatnfb Vtabvftmitn'i HcrlEcee. 

bWAVciA, All Olymptan pajaiiuo. 


a pbee where all witbrs aiM 
dsstres mtt g^tiied, 5^39; ; 
the boms of a emiicty nf mytfd^ 
cal htkkgVr tlie a^fiiriir* 

391 

Sw A -rAit*-VAA (D vnKbaicaL 

l>Ttipmia aoDODnccs Um, of hk 
daughter DnupadT, 143^149^ 
Doksbm JudUs, nn bohatf of his 
daughter Sail, ; Bhlaia 
plana m, Idr DwayaiiU, 357- 
i6o 

T 

TAQoaa, Ml AaAKnrDao KiTft. 
Vico^PHncipal of the CiiicDtta 
Siclioel of Art. feCorenOD to, Yi 
Tau^ Ob* nl Rdvana'i eotm- 
adion, 83 

Tuhljum IndtaV Shiva 
rharg^ Manikin Vg^gar ca 
mtabiii^ the taith thmigbout^ 

TIkJL^ Soenvn'i wile; Riiim 
takes to Ayodhyfl., ioi 
TlAA-nalt. Forest ol i Shiva's 
dltocfl m. jio, jtj 
TAjuka. Dembo, tktn by Eti- 
mJira, 2^ 

XAVATiiraA HsAvan^ Vuitrd by 
Buddha, tjr^ ijB 
XmAcnma the, of Buddha, 348 
TauFTAttoff. Thf, Erf Gaatuiu 
{Bqddha)L 147, ^ 
TxK-naCKaD 4 HrL AJtematan 
to EiTaDL 95 

Tshologt, lirmAir, Sinnmary ol. 

S^ 9-400 

XttUEE'HKADS, One of RlvAnm’i 
metiAtArs, 84 

’^Thmex Woaurt/" Foimii in 
Krtahiia''S mouth, iij ; the 
pvtupedty of the, jtiJ; 
vlmltn able to drshnsy at win* 
J54; CbyavanaHblis todestitiy, 
jri i the phystaaljUaju (BbofK 
the utral plane (Blmrrar^, and 
Heaven (SMfgaj comprise the. 
394 

THfjimaa-TO(m. t-rwder of the 
nkahflw at aisfe of LankL, 81 
Xtolla-PoOT ^yaghrap&dal. Shiva 
aaif, |oE-joj 

TouaxAMXivT, The, at Mathuzl, 

2 J6-^ 

TaajL The Wbdoia, 26B-S70 

423 
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Tnfep Br ahttiftflJ Uta 

udp 9$s 

Txtlu Dt 9 > Hindii poot , tritsa- 
Ia.tnr cd Uia exiles mts vm- 
iiaj:ulJLr< 0 

T^ftnrftDLiT*. SlftT-fPil of tiie 
wjUl tritca ol AuvuiliA, 

T^zTiK HJLiVKK. TbH.Builiihi' 


U 

QoftA-n’PtJL. OnB-tim<- lemg irf 
ttifl Yldl^vua; dcpciKd hy hii 
vM Kmjh. 117, Jii; IkTm- 
cur^bA wdfl «* aii I cstab- 
JiahKi ^ by KralmaL, 

i|0 

17|VA'T1-If1« W Uj/AIK. Old 

Hindu 'idtT wbicb tibc 

ancient Uuane oi ViJpiAiii&djtjn 
wmA dwevttred. J7£ 

(XmJL Kjiibiia « inmdlipp«r ot, 
3*7; SmS^ tv-ham m m Utni^ 
ros-jm j ibtp MaiJttWFdJii da- 
ckra that idi that m Itmhilac 
Is a part oU 130 

Difznsni, lloTiTiJl tu. Ttic 

txmcaphm al, in Hindu Cw- 

L^KxtU.. Second daughter fd 
Jauka ; baetqrBrnd am Lak^- 
zaac. jg 

UmtaimI AJfP Ft^RntATAfl- The 
■toty oL J 4 S -341 

DsttL wife « Aflfimdillu, 
dau^hU^ of Yanlxiu, 

UmtaHAft. Th* mwAJ^ appoint ni 
ihor pristp 335 

Orcau Hamoa* Added to wotk 
cd VlhnDd, 6; Bli»a h/sm, 

ni 

V 


Vamt-mlVAna. Elmn« yotuiger 
brochtf of, M ; KAma rctopu 
VMX Puflhpalca. to. loj 
YaatrranL Thi* mjrthkil oi%in 
gI QCitmtf ^nd, B ; One 

dl tlH lottr tundameand cnloart^ 
io 

VftivanrATA^ Th- oame oJ om 

Mom b, 

VayuRAifo. On# od EAnmal 

4^ 


Vlj;i. rhft mol brotber of Sn 
grtVAr ; dflbroaed tf Hlma, 
63 i odgb nd, rffifcMM to, 
lOs 

VAlmT'ki. a Dvne pa ihadowy sa 
Hotner* 6 1 a Biihnian by 
tiknlL« connected uhlb ihc kinj^ 
of AyodlkyA, fi p eong^ of 
(aitemativn. Rlnui^Cbaodra} 

coEccted by. 6; aamleiiiTOluiy 

q| Rjftjiia^ 6: Lflvented the 
3 JUi?ks metri;, tha VUar^ 
Kunda added to bii work, d; 
abeltmd 6 \ tought tbe 

ESm^yamit to Kuai and Lava. 
6 ; ettkic of his epic, j ; biulofy 
id Hhadu uckty aiid. I : the 
Da±are nf hie nww •DdctTn ^; 
juitihiaj an a tnocher by ^ti'n 
ordeal, tt; irignihcisca of hH 
RirnSytmM^ 11: r°™ 

miiten early iit Cbjistiui era, 
10 ; Eiauiimui cr^tioji 1: ; 
vtory <d Blrtia ee h^ld by, ij- 
dtc.; BrahmA appean to. 
31 ‘ bficndtage of. a?; greato 
BAfiMi, 47: aOOJ at £nd SitA; 
TO$, topp Kviha and Lavm ricolte 
the to; 1XI; HUg of. 

lt| 

VAha^fWAh Q» of DAHbantba^s 
pri^te, t5 

V APlso R, Oihk^ daughter olp ^40 
VauRna (Colour). Bqotvakitt in 
modem veroamlar. **bk^** 

U^l 9 . ^ 

VakUira. UythoAm of, 17 * the 
ocean the bonm dI, 64 : monkey 
heat- ikjrive at, 64: ftlcna 
tiueseten*. 77 : the (ndd*« ot 
Wine, jis 

VXiara. The arrow d Death ; 

given by tndlm to Itama, 19$ 
VA^AisiiniA. Otiu of Dnsbaratnia^a 
pHrata, 1$ : D«iharatluL^a vm 
itRined by^ ad- Daahnratba'a 
heart tiheoM by, 17 ih* king 
■unsino™. jt : bIcMw RAma'i 
fut^ 31 ; »c£if|i Rlma'i chariot' 
att to the kiui. yH: rtbnkea 
|Cjill»3rt, 45; aemij conwy^ 
to Bharata. 4$; frecti Bharatk^ 
jt ; RAma leiiiiea to take toa 
advko of * M ; SUma wn- 
enied a* ktoig by, 104 _ 

Va^m oiVp Dexendnnt of Y«iftii+ 
biLPband of Robinl and DevaMt 




Glossary 

fmttier of KraboA, dfliiuj 
preccdesnce lof Kruaoa At 
tbe oonnutioii f|4- 

iSF 

Vist^DBVA. A at 
or VlAhnti. 3 ;f t, Eu^ 

tbfr DOSAOtt oi, 31)^ 

VAyu. ITytbolotjy oi t^; til® 
fOtl Ai tb« WtiHU , Ua* pwfisat 
KAjauniui, 

ViDl^ftA. The pbiio 

softhy, i fo™ of oErcoroprw- 
?mam g mooinn^ callod Ifafi. 
197 

Va^Afi. llie. bdoo^ lo ilic 
l«LniKS--tbfl cpki bo aU, cvisti 
Uie ttJilettefcd, A ■ Viyn 
felMWDUtllf: Qi thd Wii^ 

in, 30 ; Klmn Icnrnfid bir JO; 
Bnhjnl and tht, n 3 ; vtodto 

Vkdic. 4 >f<iiJ»ai, ^ ; liyripi*, 

roy : rdiploii tlH! wrilaip oJ 
Ui«;|Mi70iiified powsi of imtaio, 

m 

Goldon Jar given 

to, tOj 

Vmni^ikTSik. TboD^ a rUkahaaa, 
net avii at all, ij; dcacrta 
iU vana. ytH, yy i rallies tliB 
moaksy boat, ; viaila batilfr- 
Eelil Ql I aiivmtod 

aa lont of 55; giv* 

tJi« far Puabpaka to Itima, 
101 ; tile ^ boon *wfm by, 105 ; 
R£ma iovitn to boxpeHKrai^ca. 

If J 

Vt^r'^ntA-vf‘^KYa. BtiMuna^a 
bait-brother^ 1 J 4 ; BKkMiitLa^a 
efiort ID aectim queen for* iy+, 
ry6 

ViDuaa. Frivad of the Paodavqui; 
hii wamiizg agauiirt Dbiita- 
Tlihtza^ [37 ; hia luJ|i bo thi 
Pindavas^ 137-142 ^ oo Qv c y a 
newi to Dhritafftuitra that tna 
Mqdavu ai« altm 14^ ; unt 
to Ind^putha to InvttB Yod- 
bkbthka to liflitioapnTiL 
t60 

Vjjav*. Kania'i bow joj 
VraaiyVoTtYA. A bug Idsn- 
tiifd irtUi Cbamlragupta U - 
tbe atory ol the thxont lof < 174- 

ViwohtA. Uoahey hpat gathor 
Irom^ d| 


^ Index 

v^DuvAav A range of rommUin*, 

3*4 3*7 

VtAA-bfiA&nA. A demon that 
fprxng fram Sluva'a ioeb of hair, 
aSK> 

VihApha. a fierce tlkahua • 
Hlaci Sitfi. ij ; atiLtn by RJjoa. 

ViRtTFlaniEA. Tbv elephant irho 
bwt thi whole worid^ J15 

VUiUNU. Tho l^iTsorvti. 53 , btrtb 

vii; Kknahoiri 
fotmd ^I'rniahJppmg, j:^ ; lAkui^ 
man part of, Bt; Brahmi 
dockrea RAma to oe^ ^ i the 
heaven of^ 105 ;. KrUboA bJen- 
ticaf with. In many ioiitancm, 
a 17 ; the Htidbig of^ 219 ; 
btessed are thm by, rsl i 
flayi ffinmy'aknabipii, 241 ; 
id-cmtical with N^SlrByona,^ aSf^- 
■eated tm Caroda* savea the 
royal depbant, 332 

ViEM^fti PumIMa. Legende ol 
Krishwi'a youth luamly ootn- 
piled from tbo. iiy; 
y«ptomnd«2tg 

VisPTA-EAaMAlt, gr Yuh^-mkirml. 
City of the rftlshaaaii built hy, 
11^ 66 

VtSRvJl-iirraA. Storiee of^ iftow 
theoreLkaJ dlibenity re tiafi) 
fereooA ol caatn. 9; n gnat 
fAfii* orfiriReliy a AjAiOPiyn l 
ay amtEcntla wood title ol 
ikdilmg-rUAi r aalta a boon Ol 
DaHtaamUia i Rima and L.a^h- 
nma accompany, for wrihcul 
dtn, 27 ; acts out (or Mh bata 
tS; hlrds and bwta foUonv. 
31 ; tcUa ktoty ol Dulimtha^t 
tone, en- the tale of (UogI 
rttlaied to RAma, jn 
Void*" ma BuDoniffT^ The 
Br Abiuan and, 240 

Vful 4 iA 0 AavHA. Kmg ^ Be- 
jm™ ' itory of the Pigeon, 
the Hawk, and. 369-370 

VajmiAasMAH Son ot Kama ■ 
ilain by AjJona, 203 

VaisiiKm Tbf people of I>wtraki 

known aa, 541 ; ptopbecy con- 

dnniDiF, 34.1 Jjj 

VbLimaL See JatAyih ao^. aa. 14, 
to, 60 

Chief o( the royal cKap- 
laina : DhrltiuAibtim Md* 3 ol 




Myths of the HLadus Buddhists 


W 

WnittL or TH* t-4w* BiEddhr 
tarcu, t 47 > **4 

Wujj HvitttMJiN. SocSiky, Hm 
of tii*4 TIS ; fcrciLC* tiO -weird 

trnlM re, 

Wtu^ motive csd be i^sifiiird 
fqr. 4. U£t trbtdi li miiibjcrllf 
repranitMl br ca li i n g tb* 
vDTid-procm If/J* J9I: Uu 
bie m eiutli iudivMtHl wid 
loltaw] tbe prii£^ to 

Erpcjicnce ma the liter Will 
to PmiflJ. j_a4 

Wmtp4^D. Son 04+ it iiegr q( 
T-itilr*. AIh 23, U, U : StiA 
ud, 107 

Tui or. Siddhtrtbe 
•ecki perioct eoli^taaincnt 
b«HAtb< 367-371 

WOMUf. nte SH7ni|KO+ Refer- 
eoicr to, ;i 07 ; ititui Oj IndiiO. 
399 

Cnated bf tJte BnhmA 
upect ol liibwm. j^j 

Wotu-or or Fomi. Tiu devu iff, 
uid Siddhtrtbi. 367 

WoEsup. Elemeiite ol eArtb’^, 
ntn^ lutture-, ACrp ia* 

oluded within HtdduJjm. | 
Hindu, ol coifflic iii ; 

eU lodisn, mo£ioHieutic+ do 
God with (odi, jQp 


YAViVii. A EAjpnt eSin^deaccn- 
dwibt of YAdn i dwelt by the 
J Altman ^17. . . _ 

Vinv. A piiihce ol the Ltmu 
dviuitj- Vidivu docQAiliAti 
cl. It? ; RuJemini projn for 
lord iM the, u huibw^, 3|$ 
Vioo-vjLiulB. Tboec ol the doo 
of Yidu; Mfflii dwell it lin- 
thmk. sih; Yuhntt bom 
Among, 3|3 ; conveyed to m 
dey pjnidet ihn een, tjg 

Itdeotkal wm Rdk- 
tok Sthflna i. 171 

Libdniit 


goel in nbodi ni, $k> « the lord 
« Doith, ^ 4 $; SAvitit tmd. 
549-351 ; tbe^h one el ihe 
devAi is the lord oi Hades, 
J91 

YssodA- Wife of NioA an ; 
PntaiiA poisons child oi, sax 

Vah^o-oiiakA' I>avL The love 
of Buddha Uut, s 4 set forth Ln 
the /dia 4 #r« * S ; birth of, 260 ; 
wife of Boddbi'rloct:. 15^ sdo, 
165: RUiuLi SOD of, 3d4; 
Baddbn worshipped by, 37s: 
Atuini KtrvAni. 377 

Yooo. Mental conceotmtica * 
itL snlDEt, 24 

Yo<iI. One wba |iractksts ; 
sn n^Sc Or hennit, 24 i «- 
VIDA ossom-ss likEEie$s of n, 
for the p u rpo s e ol abdnciuig 
BMi, 5A^ Rims cpie^oiu 

mia. 111 ; Tim* the nughty^ 
£15 

Vonl^MdKjujTY. Not compul- 
wy apoh tho Rjehatri^^, lO 

YtfODi-DirtlttftA. Th* eldest of 
the F&ndsvsi, a gtoAl soMier, 
LZf; hie iklil se AH Archer 
teeied by Dima 1261 at 

kSxioiifi'i tonJOAment, iSS ‘ n>- 

gAnb KsniA A* teviiLcfble, 15^ ^ 
crowned by DhrttajOihta, rj6; 
jAt thft StesyaHn'SFA of 
puth [45-146- idmiu |he 
idenEtcy m ihe FlDdavsn^ 149 ; 
holds a corooiLtiaQ socddcep 
t$£-l57; Sakaiii chnlkmgci 
to play dice, [5^-160; Drnn^ 
pAdI stoked ADd loif bf^ to 
&Ucnn], tei ; centtat reaewed 
wnD Sohrml, t&4-t6s ; btoods 
on wesfcDeAs of PlndAviA 165 : 
reiecta p»eo oifertiireiii ol 
fiMtAiasntrap itt ^ the bottl* 
b fttwM o the Ptiida^'Afl sad 
KjirtiA ud, 1A5, i 46 ^ counsels 
bow In odrnpus desth of 
KhtihniA. 19s ; Kinu dder 
bstirther dI# victory of 

Knnikshctro makce him khigt 
sod; hiidog, 3[a-a-n ' decilMi 
w oatEt heami irlthout hk 
dag, S 13 , 31 ^ ; hffldly sdmiftAd 
ro the hnppm^si d hOAVefl. Jt 5 
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